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1. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
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1.1 PURPOSE OF THE 
‘GENERAL PLAN 


The Petaluma General Plan is a comprehensive, integrated, 
and internally consistent statement of Petaluma’s develop- 
ment policies for the city and its Planning Referral Area. 
The General Plan responds to, and its authority derives 
from, the California Government Code. The Plan addresses 
the mandated elements of Government Code Section 65302 
in the context of the local conditions affecting Petaluma. 
The seven mandated elements are woven through a single 
document whose chapters address Petaluma’s specific con- 
cerns. Having adopted the General Plan, the City assumes 
the responsibility to implement it, to report on its continu- 
ing status, and to communicate with citizens and other 
agencies regarding the Plan’s policies. 


1.2 FORMAT OF THE 
(GENERAL PLAN 


TEXT 


The Plan consists of a number of officially adopted maps, 
and an accompanying text. The text is organized to recog- 
nize the interrelationships among issues and to respond 
directly to the problems facing the City’s decision-makers. 


_ At the end of this summary is a table showing the 
relationship of the Petaluma General Plan format 
to the issues that state law requires be addressed 
in all general plans @ 


Beginning with Chapter 3, Community Character, each 
chapter follows a similar outline. First are the goals of the 
City as they respond to the issues raised in the chapter, 
after which come several pages of overview and analysis of 
the major factors that comprise those issues. These are fol- 
lowed by the objectives, policies and programs that will 
guide the City’s actions on specific subjects during the life 
of the Plan. Some policies and programs require further 
explanation to clarify intent or to specify details to insure 
that appropriate and timely actions are taken. In such cases, 
the explanatory language immediately follows the policy or 


program statement and should be regarded as having the 
same force or obligation as the policy or program state- 
ment it explains. Each chapter concludes with a matrix 
that shows the relationship among the goals, objectives, 
policies, and programs and assigns responsibility for 
implementation. 


Many of the chapters contain highlighted 
sections in this format, either to direct the 
reader to other parts of the Plan for related 
information or to focus on points of significancem 


Not all of the text in this Plan is adopted City policy. The 
glossary, and all of the goals, objectives, policies, and pro- 
grams in Chapters 3 through 11 are adopted. Except for 
the glossary, all of these are printed in a specific format 
and italic typefaces that clearly identify them as “adopted.” 
The Housing Element, Chapter 9, is adopted in its entirety, 
as required by State law. 


On the other hand, this Executive Summary and the Intro- 
duction (Chapters 1 and 2) are specifically not adopted. 
The same is true for the introductory paragraphs of 
Chapters 3 through 9, and Chapter 11 — all of those sec- 
tions leading up to the goals and objectives — unless they 
are printed in the unique typefaces reserved for adopted 
policy. 


Graphic illustrations and their captions; maps (except for 
the three official General Plan maps); and figures in the 
text, unless otherwise specified in the related text and their 
titles, are illustrative and are not intended as statements of 


policy. 


The goals, objectives, policies and programs are the heart 
of the Plan. In following these directives, the City will 
chart the course of growth and development and will deter- 
mine the nature of the environment and the future character 
of Petaluma. Goal, objective, policy and program as used 
in the Plan are defined below, and are printed in the type- 
faces in which they appear in Chapters 3 through 11. 


Goal: A general, overall, and ultimate purpose, 
aim, or end toward which the City will direct 


effort. 
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Objective: A specific statement of desired future 
conditions toward which the City will 
expend effort in the context of striving to 
achieve a broader goal. 


Policy: A specific statement of principle or of guiding 
actions which implies clear commitment but is not man- 
datory. A general direction that the City will follow in 
order to meet its goals and objectives by undertaking 
specific action programs. 


The word “shall” makes mandatory those policies in which 
it appears. 


Program: An action, activity, or strategy carried out 
in response to adopted policy to achieve a specific 
objective. 


Policies and programs establish the “who,” “how,” and 
“when” for carrying out the “what” and “where” of the 
goals and objectives to which the City aspires. 


THE GENERAL PLAN MAPS 


Accompanying this text are the official Land Use, Circu- 
lation, and Development Constraints maps of the Petaluma 
General Plan. Each of these three maps is drawn at a scale 
of one inch to 1000 feet. The General Plan Land Use Map 
is a graphic depiction of, and sets the course for, the 
managed growth of the city over the next twenty years. It 
is a requirement of state law and must clearly designate the 
type of land use — for example, residential, commercial, 
industrial — for each property covered by the Plan. In 
addition, the map must also specify the density at which 
residential development may occur; i.e., the maximum 
number of dwelling units per acre of land that may be 
constructed on a piece of property. 


Other pertinent features of the Land Use Map include the 
location of park sites, public school district lands, Specific 
Plan areas (where more detailed planning is called for), 
floodways, the urban separator, and the urban limit line. 


The Circulation Map shows (1) the status assigned to major 
roadways (i.e., freeway, arterial, or collector); (2) proposed 
roadways and freeway interchanges; (3) a proposed 
regional “transitway” and locations for stations and park- 
and-ride facilities; and (4) a proposed city-wide system of 
bikeways, differentiating between off-street (Class I) bike 
paths and on-street bike lanes or bike routes (Classes II 
and III), as well as showing existing bikeways. 


The third official map, the Development Constraints Map, 
shows the referral areas of the Sonoma County Airport 
Land Use Commission; the various clear zones, approach 
zones, and transition zones surrounding the Petaluma Mu- 
nicipal Airport; floodways and flood plains; elevations 
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above which water service is limited; and parcels covered 
by agricultural preserve (“Williamson Act”) contracts. 


GLOSSARY 


Following the last chapter of the plan is a glossary of 
terms. It is provided to assist the reader in understanding 
the Plan and to ensure that the terms used in the Plan are 
clearly defined to establish intent and to prevent misinter- 
pretation. Where the definition of a term is critical to 
understanding the text, it is defined in the body of the text 
as well as in the glossary. 


TECHNICAL APPENDIX 


A separate document, the Technical Appendix, contains 
background material used in the preparation of the General 
Plan. This information provided a foundation for formu- 
lating the goals, objectives, policies, and programs, and 
was used in writing the overview portions of each chapter. 
The Technical Appendix, while important to an overall 
understanding of the General Plan process, is not adopted 
as policy by the City Council, nor is it essential to the day- 
to-day use and implementation of the Plan. That is why the 
information is separate from the Plan. Anyone wishing to 
review the Technical Appendix may do so at the Com- 
munity Development and Planning Department or the 
Petaluma Library. 


1.3 CENTRAL GOALS 


The major goals of this Plan are grouped and paraphrased 
below, along with the reasons behind them and an explana- 
tion of their impacts. These goals set the theme for Peta- 
luma’s development for the next twenty years. 


¢ Improve the quality of new development, add 
character to existing neighborhoods, and 
preserve historic districts and structures. 


The quality of existing and new neighborhoods can be 
greatly improved through planting street trees, making 
parks distinctive, including more (and more visible) open 
space in residential areas, preparing Specific Plans, and 
revising existing regulations to promote better design. 


Among Petaluma’s assets are its historic downtown and 
residential neighborhoods. Mutually supporting strategies 
of historic preservation and economic viability should be 
pursued by designating historic areas where incompatible 
buildings and uses cannot erode the historic character. 


* Maintain Petaluma as a separate and distinct 
community. Maintain Petaluma’s ties to 
agriculture, and retain agricultural support 
businesses. 


Executive Summary, Chapter 1 


Petaluma is unique among cities its size, defined and sur- 
rounded as it is by agricultural and rural uses. Two strate- 
gies emerge from this situation: 


(1) Closely cooperate with and monitor Sonoma County 
planning efforts. Petaluma is separated from other cities 
and communities in Sonoma and Marin Counties by natural 
greenbelts. The sharp contrast between city and farm 
provides visual relief and gives an identity to the com- 
munity. The “urban limit line,” a long-term, specific urban 
boundary set by the City, and Sonoma County’s policy of 
having “community separators,” further Petaluma’s . 
distinctiveness. Parts of Sonoma County’s general plan 
reinforce City goals, objectives, policies and programs. 
This policy reinforcement will be enhanced through con- 
tinued coordination with the County. 


(2) Support agriculturally-related businesses in Petaluma. 
These businesses and the agriculture surrounding Petaluma 
are interdependent. The City and the County must actively 
promote the continuation of agriculture in order to retain 
this historically important segment of the local economy. 


¢ Enhance the Petaluma River as a resource to 
be preserved, seen, and used. 


The Petaluma River has the potential to be a recreation re- 
source, a thriving natural habitat, an element in the open 
space system, an attractive area for the enjoyment of resi- 
dents and tourists, and a feature to enhance downtown. 

The Plan calls for recreational and cultural features to be de- 
veloped along the river in a manner sensitive to the environ- 
ment and the City’s character. The Plan gives river-related 
objectives and programs a high degree of attention because 
of the river’s potential as a prime community asset. 


¢ Pursue mitigation of the 100-year flood. 


It is a goal of the General Plan to ameliorate flooding. The 
Plan addresses the 100-year flood through a number of pro- 
grams in Chapters 5, 6, and 11. It commits the City to 
adopt the most reasonable, sensitive, and effective propo- 
sals of the Sonoma County Water Agency Master Drainage 
Plan with the aim of reducing peak flood flow to a rate that 
can be carried by the existing river channel. 


* Attract jobs that will employ Petalumans; en- 
hance downtown as the community’s business 
center; new development should pay for itself. 


The fall 1985 Community Survey showed that Pctalumans 
want to increase job opportunities within Petaluma, which 
means raising the ratio of jobs in the city in relation to the 
number of housing units, and changing the composition of 
the job base. In cooperation with the private sector, the 
City can create an Economic Development Commission 
(EDC), aggressively recruit high-employment businesses, 


and market industrial sites. First, however, the City must 
gather data to identify the City’s existing job base and eval- 
uate the extent to which employment-creating develop- 


‘ments pay for themselves and generate benefit for the City. 


It will be critical to use the existing supply of industrial 
land as efficiently as possible to obtain higher employment 
densities per acre. 


The Plan supports strengthening the City’s retail base. 
Downtown retail enterprises benefit from being concen- 
trated — browsing is encouraged, which in turn feeds retail 
business. The City, by keeping the downtown core area 
well-defined, can increase downtown’s retail vitality. 


Newly developing residential areas on the East Side need 
small neighborhood convenience stores; the Plan provides 
for these. Creation of the Special Commercial designation 
will facilitate development of master-planned commercial 
centers that will complement the City’s existing retail base, 
keep local shoppers in town, and attract shoppers from out 
of town. 


A major thrust of this Plan is that any new development — 
residential or otherwise — will have to pay its way. The 
future impacts of all new developments will be discerned at 
the outset, and the developments will be assessed for the 
costs they will bring upon the City. In areas slated for 
Specific Plans, the costs of the planning and the needed 
infrastructure will be recovered from the developments or 
the ultimate users through the provisions of state law that 
established Specific Plans. 


¢ Make it easy and convenient to travel in and 
around Petaluma; tie allowable new develop- 
ment to the capacity of roadways; prevent 
intrusion of non-neighborhood traffic into 
neighborhoods; develop comprehensive transit 
and bikeway systems. 


The city’s circulation system is dependent on east/west 
connectors. To prevent new development from over- 
whelming the east/west roads, traffic impacts generated by 
proposed projects will be addressed, and cumulative im- 
pacts will be evaluated by the City. The City can be ex- 
pected to create benefit assessment districts to spread the 
costs of traffic and transit-related improvements to new and 
existing developments. 


Maintaining the integrity of residential neighborhoods by 
minimizing traffic and noise impacts is a focus of this Plan. 
The design of residential streets should discourage through 
traffic. Truck routes and regulations should be adopted and 
enforced. 


Petaluma has the opportunity to create a complete and 
highly-used bicycle system. Most of the city is flat, and 
many streets are wide. By adding bike lanes to existing 
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Streets and assuring that new roads and bridges will be de- 
signed to have bikeways, a continuous system can be quick- 
ly and inexpensively created. 


* Create a system that preserves open space 
within and outside of Petaluma. Use the system 
to tie together open spaces and activity centers. 


The valley’s natural drainage system is a major element 
of the open space system. Setbacks from waterways can 
achieve a continuous ribbon of open space throughout the 
community, preserving wildlife habitat, assisting in flood 
control, providing a recreation corridor, adding scenic 
value, and enhancing the downtown. 


The urban separator is an important element of the open 
space system. Parts of it connect open space areas and 
activity centers. 


‘SUMMARY - 


Each chapter of the General Plan addresses a specific issue 
that is pertinent to the development of the City. The chap- 
ters are summarized below and on the following pages. 


COMMUNITY CHARACTER 


Petaluma’s distinctive character derives from its physical 
diversity, unique image, small-town atmosphere, and rural 
backdrop. These attributes and the views of important nat- 
ural features, including the Sonoma Mountains, Petaluma 
River, and western hills — which envelop Petaluma and 
incorporate the vibrant natural setting into the life of the 
city — should be preserved. 


The City officially recognizes that the proximity of vast 
amounts of open space, and the presence of such open 
space on dominant land features such as the Sonoma Moun- 
tains and western hills, are an integral part of Petaluma’s 
community character. Every effort will be made to pre- 
serve and enhance the views of surrounding lands, hills, 
and ridges. 


New development should be well-designed and planned 
with quality and diversity, and each new neighborhood 
should be given a unique identity. Historic buildings 
should be preserved, recognizing that structural problems 
related to seismic codes may have to be overcome. 


LAND USE AND GROWTH 
MANAGEMENT 


The “urban limit line” is a well-defined boundary at the 
outer edge of allowable urban development. The urban 
limit line aims to discourage urban sprawl by containing 
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urban development during the planning period, and to keep 
the visual separation that now exists between Petaluma and 
other communities. 


“Growth management” should be maintained as a policy, 
but the procedure must be updated and streamlined. The 
Plan recommends 500 dwelling units as the annual average 
limit, with no more than 1,500 units in three years. The 
present and projected rate of development can be accom- 
plished in an orderly and harmonious manner within these 
parameters and within the urban limit line. 


PETALUMA RIVER 


The Petaluma River should be a place of activity and a 
source of open space and vistas for all Petalumans. The 
City should provide public access to the river and open 
up views along its full length. 


Recreational opportunities can be located along the river to 
appeal to Petalumans and visitors alike. The City will en- 
courage water-oriented activities, such as a marina and 
canoe rental facilities, create a riverfront route for pedestri- 
ans and bicyclists, and investigate the feasibility of a river- 
front park and cultural facilities in downtown Petaluma. 


The City can assure its objectives by cleaning up the river, 
requiring public access to the river from the nearest public 
Streets and walkways, and redeveloping specific areas for 
public enjoyment and private use. New development or re- 
development with river frontage should face both the river 
and the sireet on which it is located. 


OPEN SPACE, CONSERVATION, AND 
ENERGY 


Every effort should be made to preserve surrounding agri- 
cultural and open space lands. Petaluma’s influence on the 
surrounding areas is dependent on the City’s ability to 
work with the County to preserve agriculture, to provide 
incentives for continued agricultural land use, to acquire 
development rights on key open lands, and to discourage 
speculative pressure for urbanization on lands beyond the 
urban limit line. 


Conservation of natural resources that contribute to the 
character of Petaluma (creeks, native oaks, marshlands, 
and other habitats) is an important concept that requires 
cooperation between the City and County. The City bene- 
fits in practical ways through conservation measures that 
reduce erosion, recycle wastewater, reduce domestic water 
consumption, and maintain valuable habitats. Energy con- 
servation programs such as encouraging solar access oppor- 
tunities in new development and investigating cogeneration 
potential help keep money normally spent on utility bills in 
the local economy. 


Executive Summary, Chapter 1 


PARKS, RECREATION, SCHOOLS, AND 
CHILD CARE 


Parks and recreation programs should respond to the needs 
of a diverse population. The City needs to expand its park 
acreage to bring it into compliance with adopted minimum 
standards. This expansion should incorporate a balance of 
recreational opportunities to serve the varied interests of 
the population. More efficient use of school and other pub- 
lic facilities for recreation and child care programs is en- 
couraged. Continued support of senior citizen programs 
and expanding opportunities for teens are necessary. 


The City currently obtains park land by dedication or in 
lieu fees; it needs to develop funding sources for park im- 
provement and maintenance. Acquisition of new parks 
will take place at a rate consistent with the growth of new 
residential development. The development of private rec- 
reation facilities and the joint public-private development 
of commercial recreation facilities are encouraged. 


The City recognizes the need for adequate child care ser- 
vices and facilities. New facilities can be provided through 
the schools or in conjunction with new development. Ways 
to make child care more affordable and more accessible 
will be investigated. 


LOCAL ECONOMY 


Providing jobs for Petaluma’s labor force and tax revenue 
for the City are essential. Expansion of Petaluma’s employ- 
ment base can be accomplished by using lands designated 
for industrial and office development as efficiently as possi- 
ble, focusing on environmentally acceptable uses with high- 
er employment densities, and on uses that serve markets 
outside Petaluma. 


Tourism should be promoted, along with the growth of the 
city’s retail base. The downtown will continue on its path 

to revitalization as the city’s cultural focal point and center 
of commerce. 


HOUSING 


The City is committed to maintain a range of housing to 
meet the needs of all Petalumans of all economic levels. 
This will be accomplished in part by preserving the exist- 
ing stock of rental apartments and mobile home park 
spaces, and by continuing to foster the development of 
units — rental and ownership — that can be afforded by 
Petaluma households with a wide variety of incomes. 
Higher-value, “executive-type” housing and higher density 
“infill” development also are encouraged. The City will 
periodically conduct an inventory of available residential 
land to assure that sufficient land exists to mect the wide 
range of housing needs. 


Quality housing is important to the community. The City 
will strive to improve the condition of existing housing and 
to enhance the character of Petaluma’s neighborhoods. To 
do so, it must maintain adequate urban facilities and ser- 
vices. Thus, the City can be expected to support new res- 
idential development only in those areas where adequate 
City facilities and services are available or will be provided 
by the new development. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation objectives and policies focus on ame- 
liorating traffic flow within the city and between the city 
and the surrounding region. To improve traffic flow will 
require easy and convenient access to all areas of the com- 
munity, additional connections between the East and West 
Sides and to U.S. 101, reorganizing traffic around the ma- 
jor shopping centers, convenient parking downtown, and 
encouraging the use of transit. 


On City streets where Level of Service (LOS) “C” or 

better exists, LOS should not deteriorate past LOS “C”. On 
streets where the LOS was “D” or “E” in 1985, LOS should 
not deteriorate to the next level. Traffic improvements will 
be made in keeping with this policy. 


The use of transit and of bicycles will be promoted by 
cooperating with plans for a regional transitway through 
Petaluma, developing transfer terminals, coordinating bus 
routes and schedules, and building a bikeway system. 


All land use decisions will take into consideration potential 
traffic. Land uses that constrain traffic movement on major 
arterials will be kept in check. Specifically, new single- 
family residences will not be allowed to front on arterials, 
and strip commercial uses will be discouraged except 
where specifically designed to reduce the impacts created 
by the traffic they generate. 


The City will strive to accumulate funds to pay for antic- 
ipated traffic and transit-related improvements in a timely 
manner. Accordingly, new development will be required 
to pay a pro rata share of needed improvements. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH & SAFETY 


The City desires to increase the public’s awareness of 
flood, fire, seismic, and other natural hazards, and of meth- 
ods to avoid or mitigate the effects of these hazards. To 
the extent possible, the City will avoid land uses that may 
result in property damage or that threaten the public safety 
and well-being because they use or transport hazardous 
material or generate noise or pollutants. The City will 
identify essential emergency facilities and ensure that they 
will function in the event of a disaster. 
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GENERAL PLAN 
MANDATED ELEMENTS Chapter Pages 
LAND USE ELEMENT 
Policies and Phasing 4 25-38 
Density 4 25-38 
Hazardous Areas a 117-130 
Land Use Map 4 25-38 
Implementation Program 4 25-38 
CIRCULATION ELEMENT 
Assessment 10 99-116 
Policies 10 99-116 
Map of Circulation System 10 99-116 
Description/Standards 10 99-116 
Implementation Program 10 99-116 
HOUSING ELEMENT 
Existing Units 9 77-98 
Potential Units 9 77-98 
Existing Sites 9 77-98 
Population Characteristics 9 77-98 
Assessment of Need 9 77-98 
Policies/Implementation 9 77-98 
CONSERVATION ELEMENT 
Analysis of Areas 6 45-56 
Areas of Concern 6 45-56 
Development vs. Critical Areas 4,6,11 25-38, 45-56, 117-130 
Policies/Criteria 6 45-56 
Implementation Program 6 45-56 
OPEN SPACE ELEMENT 
Analysis of Area 6 45-56 
Policies 6 45-56 
Criteria for Preservation 6 45-56 
Definition of Categories 6 45-56 
Implementation Program 6 45-56 
SAFETY AND 
SEISMIC SAFETY ELEMENT 
Identification of Hazards 8) 117-130 
Acceptable Risk 11 117-130 
Evaluation of Land Use 4,11 25-38, 117-130 
Structural Hazards 11 117-130 
Policies 11 117-130 
Implementation Program a 117-130 
NOISE ELEMENT 
Existing Noise Levels 11 117-130 
Future Noise Levels 11 117-130 
Policies/Standards 11 117-130 
Implementation Program 11 117-130 
NOTE: See Index, pages 147-148, for more specific references. 


Figure 1-1: Relation of General Plan Chapters to State-Mandated Elements 


2. INTRODUCTION 


2.1 THE GENERAL PLAN 
PROCESS 


In April, 1985, members of the City Council, Planning 
Commission and City staff met to discuss the contents of 
and process for completing a new general plan for the City 
of Petaluma. At that time, the City had two planning docu- 
ments: a General Plan, consisting of the nine state mandat- 
ed elements, various parts of which had been adopted be- 
tween 1962 and 1982; and an Environmental Design Plan 
(EDP) dating from 1978 and intended to function as an 
intermediate range plan through 1985. It was clear that the 
City needed to consolidate and update its plans while 
providing decision-makers with clear and more effective 
policy guidance. 


Building on the outcome of the April, 1985 meeting, the 
City began a two-year planning process that culminated in 
the adoption of a new plan in March 1987. Highlights of 
that process include: 


* An outreach program by City planning staff members 
to more than 20 organizations in the Petaluma area explain- 
ing the purpose of the General Plan and the importance of 
public involvement. 


¢ Appointment by the City Council of five sub-commit- 
tees of 15-20 citizens each — Community Character, Local 
Economy, Public Facilities, Transportation, and Growth 
Management. Each sub-committee met 6 times between 
September, 1985 and March, 1986. 


* Creation of a General Plan Coordinating Committce 
(GPCC) composed of all members City Council and three 
Planning Commissioners. The 10-member GPCC provided 
direction to staff and consultants and oversaw the work of 
the sub-committees. 


* Development of a questionnaire and completion of an 
in-the-home, scientific, random sample survey of 529 
households in Petaluma on various planning issues. 


» Acommunity meeting of more than 200 persons to 
hear the survey results and view a twenty-minute mullti- 
projector slide presentation on Petaluma’s community 
character and design opportunitics. 


¢ Preparation of detailed background reports on Land 
Use and Growth Management, Petaluma’s Economic Base, 
the Retailing and Commercial Sector, Circulation, Public 
Facilities, Safety, Air Quality, Noise, and Community 
Character. These reports described existing conditions and 
potential planning opportunities, and were used by the sub- 
committees to help formulate General Plan goals, objec- 
tives, policies, and programs. 


¢ A “Town Meeting” to explain the major land use 
changes proposed by the new General Plan. 


- A four-page insert in the daily Argus-Courier and Buy 
Lines summarizing the text of the plan and showing the 
draft Land Use map. The insert was sent to every house- 
hold in the Petaluma area and was one of three methods 
used to notify people of the beginning of public hearings. 


¢ Eight months of public hearings before the Planning 
Commission and City Council. 


« A complete video-tape record of all General Plan 
Coordinating Committce meetings, citizen sub-committce 
meetings, town meetings, and public hearings. 


The result of this effort is a guide in text and maps to op- 
portunities and conditions for new development, while 
defining the optimal balance among the social, environmen- 
tal, and economic needs and costs to the community. The 
Gencral Plan is an officially adopted statement of policies 
that will guide decision-makers in determining the physical 
development of the City. It also serves as a collective, com- 
munity memory of issues raised and directions chosen. 


2.2 WHAT THE PLAN COVERS 


This Gencral Plan consolidates and supersedes the 1962 
Petaluma General Plan (Land Use and Circulation); the 
1974 Open Space, Conservation, Noise, and Scenic High- 
ways Elements (collectively, Ecologic Resources); the 
1976 Seismic Safety and Safety Elements; the 1982 Hous- 
ing Element; and the 1978-1985 Environmental Design 
Plan. It covers a 117-square mile Petaluma Planning Re- 
ferral Arca which corresponds to the watershed of the Pcta- 
luma River, and which is bounded gencrally by Washoe 
Creck on the north, the ridge of Sonoma Mountains to the 
east, Hog Island on the south, and the Marin County Line 
to the west. The Referral Arca includes the City of 
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Figure 2-1: Petaluma General Plan Committee Organization 


Petaluma and surrounding lands in the County. All lands 
outside of the City limits of the City of Petaluma are regu- 
lated by County General Plan and zoning designations. 
However, State law permits the City to plan for areas out- 
side of its immediate jurisdiction, if the areas have a direct 
relationship to its planning needs. Those lands adjacent to 
the City and within the Urban Limit Line but in the County 
(see Figure 2-2) have been given a City General Plan desig- 
nation in anticipation that within the 20-year life of the 
Plan they will annex to the City. Until that time, the City 
will work with the County to assure that County land use 
decisions within the Planning Referral Area are compatible 
with this General Plan. 


2.3 ADMINISTRATION OF 
THEGENERALPLAN__ 


Once adopted, the General Plan does not remain static. 
State law permits up to four General Plan amendments per 
mandatory element per year (Government Code § 65358 
[b]). Most amendments propose a change in the land use 
designation of a particular property. As time goes on, the 
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City may determine that it is necessary to revise portions of 
the text to reflect changing circumstances or philosophy. 
State law provides direction on how cities can maintain the 
plan as a contemporary policy guide by requiring the Plan- 
ning Department to report annually to the City Council on 
“the status of the plan and progress in its implementation” 
(Government Code § 65400 [b]). In addition, the Council 
has set the following policy: 


This plan shall be comprehensively reviewed in 1992 
to determine whether or not it is still in step with 
community values and conditions. 


Any citizen wishing to amend the General Plan would fol- 
low the procedure generally outlined below. (More detail- 
ed information on processing and timing is available from 
the Community Development and Planning Department.) 


1. Prior to filing an official application for a General 
Plan amendment, the prospective applicant or his or her 
agent should discuss the proposed amendment with the 
City’s Planning Director. This gives the applicant a first- 
hand opportunity to find out the details of the amendment 
process as well as any concerns the City may have about 
the proposed changes. 


Introduction, Chapter 2 
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Figure 2-2: Petaluma Planning Referral Area 
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2. Should the applicant decide to proceed with an 
amendment, the next step is to file an official application 
with the Planning Department and pay the required proces- 
sing fees. 


City policy requires that all applications for changes in 
land use designation must be accompanied by a develop- 
ment plan of sufficient detail to ascertain the potential 
impacts of the proposed project on the site and the sur- 
rounding area. What constitutes sufficient detail is deter- 
mined by the Planning Director on a case-by-case basis. 


Environmental review in accordance with the provisions of 
the California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) will be 
required of every General Plan amendment. 


3. Once an application is submitted, it will be placed on 
an agenda for public hearing before the City Planning Com- 
mission according to the schedule established by the Plan- 
ning Commission for General Plan amendments. Prior to 
the Planning Commission hearing, the City, in accordance 
with State Government Code, will provide notice to the 
public of the hearing date and the item to be discussed. For 
an individual amendment, this typically involves a legal 
notice in the daily Argus-Courier and a mail notice to all 
property owners within 300 feet of the subject property. 
(Major amendments affecting the entire community, such 
as an update of the Plan, are noticed differently because of 
their scale. In such cases, state law provides alternative 
methods of notification that do not require mailing to 
individual property owners.) 


4. Planning Department staff will prepare a report to the 
Planning Commission for the public hearing, describing in 
detail the proposed amendment, any environmental or other 
impacts that may result, and comments from other City de- 
partments or affected governmental agencies. The staff 
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also will state whether the Commission should recommend 
the amendment to the City Council for approval or denial. 
The staff report is sent to the Commission and the appli- 
cant. The staff report, comments from the applicant, and 
other public testimony become factors in the Commission’s 
action. 


State law requires that any decision on a General Plan 
amendment must be supported by findings of fact. These 
findings are the rationale for making a decision either to 
approve or deny a project. While specific findings may be 
applied on a project-by-project basis, at least the followin g 
standard findings should be made for each General Plan 
amendment: 


1. The proposed amendment is deemed to be in the 
public interest. 


2. The proposed General Plan amendment is consis- 
ten and compatible with the rest of the General Plan 
and any implementation programs that may be affected. 


3. The potential impacts of the proposed amendment 
have been assessed and have been determined not to be 
detrimental to the public health, safety, or welfare. 


4. The proposed amendment has been processed in 
accordance with the applicable provisions of the 
California Government Code and the California 
Environmental Quality Act (CEQA). 


City initiated amendments, as well as amendments request- 
ed by other public agencies, are subject to the same basic 
process and requirements described above to insure consis- 
tency and compatibility with the Plan. This includes appro- 
priate environmental review, public notice, and public hear- 
ings leading to an official action by Council resolution. 


3. COMMUNITY CHARACTER 


3.1 DEFINING COMMUNITY 
CHARACTER 


This chapter is concerned with how Petaluma looks and 
feels. It attempts to translate the intangible sense of place 
and well being into the tangible policies and programs 
needed to keep Petaluma a fine place to live, to work, and 
to raise a family. 


This effort is embodied in the three goals of this chapter: 


Goal 1. Strengthen Petaluma’s unique 
identity. 


Goal 2. Preserve and strengthen the quality 
of life in Petaluma. 


Goal 3. Preserve and enhance views of 
dominant features. 


3.2 THE LANDSCAPE 


Petaluma’s character has been influenced by the Petaluma 
River, the surrounding hills, the flat valley floor, and the 
marshlands to the southeast. The city lies in a “bowl” 
defined by Sonoma Mountain on the northeast and the hills 
that ripple from Burdell Mountain around the West Side. 
The river divides the city into West and East Sides. Some 
tributary creeks remain in thcir natural state; others have 
been channelized. South of the city, the river and its flood 
plain flare out, and marshlands and sloughs mark both sides 
of the river. What had been hayfields on the valley floor 
have become the tract subdivisions of the East Side. West 
Petaluma, with its low, rolling hills, fragmented parcels, 
and chicken houses remains rural in character, although 
primarily residential. 


3.3 THE BUILT 
ENVIRONMENT 


EAST SIDE 


The East Side (the area east of the freeway) has developed 
since the completion of Highway 101 as a four-lane 
freeway. Its neighborhoods are marked by wide streets that 
lack street trees or medians, by tract housing, and by a 
development pattern that has provided little neighborhood 
open space. It has a low-lying, horizontal profile above 
which can be seen the hills and ridgelines of the Sonoma 
Mountains. 


Four widely separated freeway interchanges established 
the “nodes” for roadside commercial development. At 

the center are the city’s major shopping centers located 

on diagonally opposite corners at McDowcll Boulevard 
and East Washington Street. The one-story centers are 
arranged around large, mostly treeless, parking lots. Com- 
bined, these two centers, the downtown, and Washington 
Street form a mile-long letter “I’ of commercial activity 
in the geographic center of the city. 


East Washington, the principal connection between the 
East and West Sides, has become a “commercial strip.” 


Between the river and Lakeville Street it is bordered by 


shopping centers built around off-street parking lots that 
cater to customers who purchase items that can be carricd 
to nearby cars. From Lakeville to Ellis are offices, retail 
uses, and fast-food restaurants. 


The East Side’s three major industrial arcas — found 
roughly at the north and south ends of McDowell Boule- 
vard — present the new industrial image of Petaluma. 
Buildings are set back from the wide street, with parking 
lots screened by rolling green berms of lawn and low 
plants. Before 1964, most of Petaluma’s industry was 
located west of the freeway, along both sides of the river. 


Three important components of community character are discussed in other chapters of this General 
Plan: The Petaluma River and its tributary streams are discussed under “The Petaluma River,” page 


39 - 44, and “Open Space, Conservation, and Energy’, pp. 45 - 56. Bikeways are discussed under 
“Transportation”, pp. 99 - 116. Downtown is discussed under “Local Economy" 
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Petaluma General Plan 


The silhouette of one of the city's “working towers” is mirrored in a calm Petaluma River. 


WEST SIDE 


The West Side (the area west of the Petaluma River) was 
laid out along radial streets that lead to downtown. The 
connecting streets are generally short, straight, discon- 
tinuous, and parallel to Petaluma Boulevard and the river. 


Most West Side streets are narrower than those on the East 
Side, and trees in curbside planting strips create an umbrel- 
la-like cover and a comfortable sense of enclosure. West 
Side houses have been built during all stages of Petaluma’s 
growth and range widely in size and appearance. Very few 
buildings exceed 3 stories. This gives the West Side, too, a 
low profile above which can be seen the church spires and 
the “working towers” toward the center of town. 


Outside of downtown, commercial activity is concentrated 
largely along Petaluma Boulevard North and South. Older 
industrial areas are concentrated between Petaluma 
Boulevard and the river, but are not continuous, being 
interrupted by McNear Hill, by the downtown, and by 
vacant lots west of the river, north of Payran Street. 
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CENTRAL PETALUMA 


This General Plan calls the central area between the river 
and the freeway “Central Petaluma” (see Figure 3-1). 
Once called East Petaluma because it is east of the river, 
Central Petaluma became a distinctive “third sector” when 
the freeway formed its eastern boundary. It is largely a 
commercial and industrial area, with small one-story 
houses concentrated in a residential area between Lake- 
ville and Payran Streets, from Jefferson Street north. 


_ ance and heritage. It stretches from the river to 

_ Sixth and Howard Streets, between Hill Plaza and _ 
_ Walnut Park. Downtown boasts a rare sampling | 
of commercial buildings in a variety of archi- © 
_ tectural styles built since the 1870's, but has all 
_ the characteristics of a modern downtown, a new 

_ Parking structure, and a visually striking combina 


tion of new and old buildings m 
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The landmark clock tower on the Masonic Building at 
Petaluma Boulevard and Western Avenue is a symbol of 
the heritage that is preserved downtown. 


| 


Bungalows dating from the 1910’s mix with post-World 
War II houses further north. 


Not very far from East Washington are a number of inter- 
esting contributions to the city’s character. The Northwest- 
ern Pacific Railroad Depot on Lakeville Street is an 
excellent example of Mission Revival architecture (1914). 
Its north facade was the model for the General Plan logo 
and the cover of this document. The brick, double-towered 
Sunset Line and Twine building, also on Lakeville, is a 
national historic landmark and a unique example of 1870’s 
New England milltown architecture. The concrete grain 
elevator on the river’s east bank (1934) is 110 feet tall, and 
can be seen from almost any point in town. 


WEST PETALUMA 


This is the unincorporated area west and north of the city 
limits. Formerly an area of chicken farms, West Petaluma 
now is marked by “ranchettes” of one to five acres. The 
area is quiet and rural in appearance. 
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GATEWAYS AND TRAFFICWAYS 


It is primarily from the streets that the city is seen and its 
form and character is distinguished. A sense of entry 
occurs at “gateways” along Petaluma’s main roads. Each 
gateway contributes importantly to the city’s identity. 


SOUTH GATEWAY. Highway 101 and Petaluma 
Boulevard South form the gateway to the city from the 
south. The view from the road changes quickly from 
grazing land to various commercial and industrial uses. In 
between one gets a fleeting view of the East Side in the 
valley below. A mile-and-a-half after leaving the freeway, 
Petaluma Boulevard curves west around McNear Hill and 
heads straight to downtown. Older homes give way to 
increasing commercial activity. At F Street, one can see 
the clock tower that marks downtown. This is an interest- 
ing entry that could be substantially improved through the 
implementation of a Specific Plan and application of 
landscape and design guidelines. 


EAST WASHINGTON STREET. Most motorists goin gto 
the East Side and many heading for downtown tend to exit 
the freeway at East Washington. The approaches to the 
interchange are lined with redwoods and eucalyptus that 
give a green welcome to the city. Confusion waits at the 
end of the northbound off-ramp; those unfamiliar with 
Petaluma must quickly decide which way to turn. 


Turning west on East Washington toward downtown takes 
the motorist over Highway 101, where the view from the 
bridge is of a grain elevator framed by magnificent hills in 
the background. However, Washington Street itself is 
broad, treeless, unrelieved asphalt and concrete with a 
number of confusing driveways and signs. There are no 
signs with directions to the city center. 


NORTH GATEWAY. On Highway 101, south of the 
Corona Road overpass, the southbound motorist sees farm 
and river along a two-mile stretch of the highway. Having 
just passed a forest of signs at Old Redwood Highway, and 
the backs of new industrial buildings, this view of open 
country is startling and refreshing. These surprising 
juxtapositions of “high tech” development and countryside 
occur sporadically in Petaluma, and are an important 
ingredient of the city’s unique visual character. 


Instead of traveling 101, one can exit at Old Redwood 
Highway, take Petaluma Boulevard into town, and confront 
a jumble of commercial buildings and signs at the end of 
the off-ramp. Turning south, however, one crosses the 
signalized intersection with Stony Point Road, and then 
experiences a remarkable sense of entry: the commercial 
development stops, and the landscape is marked by a 
prominent grove of trees. Crossing Willow Brook over a 
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bridge left over from the thirties, on a divided road 
reminiscent of older parkways in the east and midwest, 

the road curves gently. In its median are sycamores, their 
trunks painted white. If the commercial area at the off- 
ramp can be softened or screened, and if the beautiful trees 
in the median can be preserved, this will be a gateway 
worthy of Petaluma. 


LAKEVILLE HIGHWAY. Lakeville Highway is a 
confusing entrance with strong contradictions between 
urban and rural land use. One moment it is a country road 
lined on both sides by a mile-long grove of eucalyptus 
trees, next it is a busy thoroughfare passing the City’s 
oxidation ponds, the Oakmead North Bay Industrial Park 
with its impressive buildings, and East Side residences. 


If this introduction to the city isn’t sufficiently jarring to 

the newcomer, the Lakeville/U.S. 101 interchange adds con- 
fusion. One small sign gives directions to “Central Petalu- 
ma” before the road crosses under the freeway. Lakeville 
Street is lined sporadically with industrial and commercial 
buildings of varied ages and appearances until it reaches D 
Street. There, a tiny sign gives directions to Bodega Bay. 


From an urban design perspective, “open space” is the 
absence of buildings or development. A number of 
undeveloped, privately owned properties contribute to 
Petaluma’s particular character. These open, empty, 
relatively unused areas provide visual contrast or relief that 
often is taken for granted. 


CENTRAL PETALUMA. Central Petaluma provides a 
significant amount of the city’s urban open space: the fair- 
grounds, swim center, and Kenilworth Junior Hi gh School 
grounds; the train yard; and the land between the grain 
elevator and East Washington, and across the river to the 
north and west. McNear Peninsula is another important 
element of the community’s open space, as is much of the 
area along both sides of the river. 


EAST SIDE. The dominant open spaces on the East Side 
are the Petaluma Municipal Airport, Lucchesi Park and the 
grounds of Petaluma Valley Hospital, Casa Grande High 
School, the urban separator, the community athletic fields 
north of the airport, and the Petaluma Adobe State Historic 
Monument. Particularly important is the large grove of 
eucalyptus trees on State Park land on the north side of 
Casa Grande Road. Although the State has plans to 
remove these trees as part of their upgrading of the 
Petaluma Adobe State Historical Monument, they have 
become an important landmark and should be preserved. 
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WEST SIDE. Small parks are scattered throughout the area, 
giving parts of the West Side a village-like charm. An 
example is the small, triangular park in front of St. Vin- 
cent’s Church and the houses of varying styles and eras 
that are grouped around it. 


Other prominent open areas on the West Side are Petaluma 
High School, McNear Park, and the cemeteries north of 
Magnolia and a huge grove of trees to their west. The 
empty parcel of land west of the City and County offices 
provides valuable visual relief in an otherwise built-up 
area, as well as a safety valve for the noise and traffic at the 
California Cooperative Creamery. 


The following pages contain the City’s objectives, policies, 
and programs for Community Character as they relate to 
the three goals stated at the outset of this chapter. Objec- 
tives are grouped under five headings: Open Feeling and 
Rural Backdrop; Streets; Nature and Character of De- 
velopment; Urban Open Space; and Archaeological 
Resources. 


OPEN FEELING AND RURAL BACKDROP 


Objectives: 


(a) Maintain and enhance Petaluma’s 
physical diversity, unique image, and small 
town atmosphere. 


(b) Preserve the rural backdrop and main- 
tain views of important natural features 
including the Sonoma Mountains, Petaluma 
River, and western hills. 


(c) Preserve ridgelines and hilltops in 
view corridors in their open State. 


Policy 1: In making land use decisions, the City shall 
recognize that proximity of vast amounts of open space, 
and the presence of such open space on dominant land 
features such as the Sonoma Mountains and western hills, 
are an integral part of Petaluma’ s community character. 


Policy 2: Within the context that growth will occur, every 
effort shall be made to preserve and enhance the views of 
surrounding lands, hills, and ridges. 


Policy 3: Low-profile, horizontal development shall be 
encouraged. Locations and criteria to allow for taller 
buildings will be studied. 


Policy 4: The City shall strive to locate new buildings, that 
would otherwise block vistas, outside of view corridors. 


Policy 5: The City shall discourage land use changes that 
will permit development on a ridge line in specific view 
corridors. 


Policy 6: Well-designed developments that will be 
harmonious with their setting and/or enhance the city’s 
image shall be encouraged. 


Policy 7: The area between the Petaluma River and the 
west side of Highway 101 from Corona Road to the rail- 
road right-of-way shall be developed in a manner that 
strikes a balance between the industrial uses allowed and 
the desirability of keeping freeway frontage lands open. 


The open fields provide a visually arresting entry into and 
passage through Petaluma. This General Plan will allow 
campus-type industrial development with design continuity 
and a lower percentage of lot coverage in order to retain the 
open appearance of the area. 


Program (1) Identify vistas and “view corridors” of 
community-wide value to be preserved and enhanced, 
and delineate them on the Development Constraints 
Map. 


Looking south from downtown, the hills around the Petaluma 
Golf and Country Club are seen above the Great Petaluma Mill. 


Program (2) Through the development review process, 
site (or prohibit) buildings so that views and 
designated view corridors are not blocked. 


“Views” refers to distant or panoramic scenes such as those 
of the Sonoma Mountains, the river, or the marsh. “Vista” 
suggests a view seen through a long narrow passage, such 
as between a row of trees or buildings. “View corridor” 
further identifies the vista by delineating on a map the path 
of the observer’s line of sight. 
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By improving the appearance of buildings in the industrial and commercial areas along the freeway, zoning and design 
guidelines would help assure a more positive aesthetic image of the city when viewed from highly-traveled Highway 101. 
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Program (3) Establish specific zoning andlor design 
guidelines for buildings and signs visible from 
Highway 101. 


Program (4) Strengthen the City’s hillside development 
ordinance to preserve identified ridgelines and hilltops 
in their open, natural state. 


The Hillside Ordinance should be strengthened to map and 
preserve ridgelines and prominent hilltops from develop- 
ment; to strictly regulate development on hillsides in terms 
of parcel sizes, building pad locations, road layouts, height 
of buildings relative to ridge lines, height and appearance 
of sheer vertical walls, exterior colors, and landscaping; to 
set firm design and architectural standards for building 
sites; and to require architectural and site approval. 


Program (5) Establish building height limits in the zoning 
ordinance for specific areas. 


Taller buildings may forestall encroachment of develop- 
ment on the open space that encircles the City. They 
should be allowed in certain areas if it is determined that 
they will not obstruct important views or be incompatible 
with their surroundings. 


Program (6) Establish a review program for applications 
referred from the County, for development in the 
Planning Referral Area outside of the City boundaries, 
in order to minimize the visual impact of development 
on surrounding mountains visible from Petaluma. 


STREETS 


Streets create the first and lasting impression of the 
community for citizens and visitors alike. New streets 
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should be built at a scale more comfortable to pedestrians. 
To that end, the amount of paving and the apparent width 
of streets should be reduced. Public and private land- 
scaping, especially healthy street trees on all streets, is a 
must. Tasteful directional signs should be installed along 
arterials to help visitors to Petaluma. 


Objectives: 


(d) Enhance the function, safety, and appear- 
ance of Petaluma’s streets and highways. 


(e) Define and enhance the entryways into 
the city. 


(f) Improve the appearance of new and 
existing major Streets. 


Policy 8: The City will make every effort to beautify its 
streets and build them at a scale comfortable to 
pedestrians. 


Policy 9: The amount of paving and the apparent width of 
streets shall be reduced physically and visually. 


Policy 10: The City shall encourage public and private 
landscaping along or in all major Streets. 


Policy 11: A city-wide pattern of healthy street trees shall 
be sought. 


Policy 12: The installation of tasteful directional signs (to 
downtown and other points of interest) along important 
thoroughfares shall be encouraged. 


Policy 13: The City shall continue to foster improved sign 
design through sign program requirements and strict 
adherence to sign regulations. 


Policy 14: The number of billboards shall be reduced, and 
no new commercial billboard sites shall be permitted. 
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Program (7) Preserve and rehabilitate cobblestone 
curbs. All public works programs (such as tree 
planting and removal, and sidewalk and street 
repairing and resurfacing) must give precedence to 
maintaining the stone curbs. 


The stone curbs are unique and add to the special quality of 
the residential areas in which they are found. They are an 
important tie with Petaluma’s past, and a detail that can be 
seen and appreciated at close range. A City resolution 
establishes the policy of maintaining, repairing, and 
installing cobblestone curbs. A successful program will 
begin by identifying those block faces with sufficient 
stretches of cobblestone curb to warrant rehabilitation or 
preservation. 


Program (8) Construct new arterials to improved 
aesthetic standards. New residential streets will 
be narrower; new industrial streets will have paved 
sidewalks andlor pedestrian/bicycle pathways away 
from the Street. 


Program (9) Require planter strips and street trees in 
all new developments. 


Many East Side streets are walled-in by back fences or 
sound walls and are nearly treeless. Since large areas of 
the East Side are still open to development, there is an 
opportunity to create narrower, tree-lined streets. Residen- 
tial access streets need not be wider than 36 feet (8 feet for 
parking lanes and 10 feet for travel lanes). The remaining 
fourteen feet of a 50-foot right-of-way can provide five- 
foot-wide sidewalks on both sides of the street and a four- 
foot planter strip on one side. Another possibility is a 28- 
foot street (one 8-foot parking lane and 10-foot travel lanes 
in each direction) with a remainder of 11 feet on each side 
(5 feet for a sidewalk and 6 feet for a planter strip). In 
general, public improvement standards should be flexible 
enough to be modified on a project-by-project basis. 


Program (9.1) Landscape the “remainder” areas 
that result from changes to parking or traffic 
patterns on City Streets. 


The City is also a developer. It builds parking lots and 
parking structures, and in the process, revises street 
layouts. The City should do no less in the way of street 
landscaping than it expects from developers. On the one- 
way sections of Keller and Kentucky Streets, at the begin- 
ning and end of each row of angled parking, there is a 
leftover triangle of asphalt. These triangles should be 
defined by permanent curbs and planters. There is a simi- 
larly barren triangle at the intersection of English Street 
and Western Avenue that should be permanently curbed 
and landscaped. 


Program (10) Establish deeper building setbacks 
andlor require special landscaping along all 
arterials. 


The City should amend the zoning ordinance to establish 
new setbacks and special landscaping along streets desig- 
nated as arterials. In most cases this would mean the land- 
scaping of private property with private funds to soften the 
present harsh image along many of Petaluma’s arterials. 


Program (11) Require and construct landscaped 
medians in major arterials. 


Installation of medians can be costly, but would be helpful in 
breaking up the wide expanse of pavement on East Washington 
Street, McDowell and Ely Boulevards, Petaluma Boulevard, Caul- 
field Lane, Casa Grande Road, and Old Redwood Highway. To 
further reduce visual clutter, additional planting on each side of 
the streets also is needed. 


Program (12) Amend the zoning ordinance to create a 
“Gateway overlay zone” and amend the SPARC 
guidelines to establish requirements for gateway site 
dimensions, landscape design standards, site design 
standards, signs (including off-site signs for non-com- . 
mercial purposes such as imparting visitor informa- 
tion, to be integrated into the on-site sign program ap- 
proved for development), uses, development projects 
that would result in upgrading or creation of designat- 
ed gateway sites, and other requirements as necessary. 


Program (12.1) Work with appropriate State and County 
agencies, private organizations (such as the Chamber 
of Commerce), service clubs, and property owners to 
develop and maintain the Gateways designated on the 
General Plan Map. 


The existing median and sycamores along Petaluma 
Boulevard North should be preserved and enhanced. The 
trees give the roadway a pleasant entrance to the city. 


The northbound gateway on US 101 (see Land Use Map) 
would not “announce” only Petaluma. It would also serve 
as the first welcome to Sonoma County. Therefore, the 
County’s cooperation and funding assistance should be 
sought. The City should decide which gateways and en- 
trances will get priority, and should prepare landscape 
design and sign programs. 
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An example of private property suitable for special land- 
scaping is the vacant land designated “Gateway” on the 
north side of East Washington Street, between the south- 
bound off-ramp from Highway 101 and Ellis Street. This 
private property makes an important visual statement be- 
fore the motorist encounters the drive-in establishments 
along East Washington. It can be landscaped when 
developed to provide a pleasant entry to the city. 


ios none ae could” ted of 
single most. important step the City could 
take to enhance Petaluma. = 


ne street tree Manageme it a 
necessary to insure a mix of pleasant trees, 
to prevent damage to streets, sidewalks, . 
| Sewers, and storm drains, and - 
coverage as trees die. _ i 

should be assembled to | 
canopy density, solar access, species se- 
lection, and replacement. The Cit | 
list of street trees is a good start, but aplanis — 
needed for planting trees in patterns. that will 
define neighborhood character, yet avoid - 
disease or maintenance problems z 
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A low sign set amidst modest landscaping may be all that is 
needed to call the motorist’ s attention to a gateway. This 
example would utilize right-of-way alongside the P.G.& E. 
substation on Frates Road. The view is toward the west. 


Program (13) Prepare and adopt a Specific Plan for 
Petaluma Boulevard North and South (including 
urban design and development of the street as the 
city’s “historic gateway” ). 


Program (14) Prepare and adopt a “street tree planting 
and management” program, establishing varieties, 
size and spacing standards, maintenance and re- 
placement standards, priority, planting schedules, etc. 


Program (15) Give priority under the street tree planting 
program to those streets that physically or visually 
link open spaces and activity centers. 


Program (16) Use landscape assessment districts to install 
and maintain street trees, landscaping, fences, sound 
walls, and other improvements within rights-of-way. 


Where development occurs, improvements will be installed 
to new standards. In older, established areas, some method 
must be found to pay for the desired improvements. 
Assessment districts are a pragmatic answer. 


Program (16.1) Develop various themes for landscaping 
parts of Petaluma. 


Program (17) Prepare a comprehensive informational] 
directional sign program for the city. 


The change from the radial street pattern on the West Side 
to the grid pattern on the east side of the river can make it 
difficult for the visitor to orient. Directional signs are 
needed at all entrances to (and at many intersections 
within) the city. Since there are so few signs, there is an 
opportunity to develop a sign format that fits Petaluma, 
select sites where visitors will need directions, and install 
the signs (perhaps with assistance from volunteers or the 
business community.) 
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Program (18) Strengthen the sign ordinance with respect 
to design quality, and such items as banners, pen- 
nants, balloons, flags, signs posted on the inside of 
glass display windows, free-standing signs, and 
shopping center formulas. 


The Washington Street facade of the Plaza Shopping 
Center presents a special opportunity. Motorists leaving 
Highway 101 on the northbound off-ramp at East 
Washington see the back of the shopping center and quite a 
few signs for individual businesses. The south-facing wall 
could be handsomely painted with a large mural and small 
but clear signs directing traffic not only to The Plaza, but to 
downtown as well. 


NATURE AND CHARACTER OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


All buildings in Petaluma should be designed to improve 
the appearance of the city and fit with existing develop- 
ment. Landmark buildings must be protected not only 
from destruction, but from ill-advised remodeling and 
poorly designed neighbors. At the same time, the City can 
establish an identity for otherwise undistinguished 
residential areas by encouraging architectural diversity. 


Objectives ‘ 


(g) Establish an identity for, and enhance 
the diversity of residential areas on the East 
Side. 


(h) Create distinct, identifiable 
neighborhoods. 


(i) Upgrade the quality of public, 
residential, commercial, and industrial 
development throughout the city. 


(j) Preserve Petaluma’ s architectural 
heritage. 


(k) Retain the unique qualities and 
architectural flavor of downtown and of West 
Side residential areas. 


(1) Prevent the destruction of landmark 
buildings. 
(m) Preserve heritage and landmark trees. 
(n) Prevent blight. 
Policy 15: The City shall strengthen its site planning and 
architectural design review process and guidelines, and 


shall continue to monitor adherence to the conditions of 
approval placed on a project. 


Policy 16: New single-family detached residential 
developments of 16 or more units, excluding affordable 
housing for very low- and low-income households, shall be 
designed such that 10% of the total units are significantly 
different from the remaining units in architectural style 
and detail and are interspersed throughout the project. 


The intent of this policy is to promote architectural diver- 
sity in new neighborhoods. In general, the City seeks to 
avoid monotony and sameness and to promote architectural 
diversity and neighborhood identity in the design of new 
developments. 


Policy 16.1: The City encourages the restoration and re- 
use of historic buildings. 


Policy 17: All development and redevelopment shall add 
to, not detract from, existing significant, City-identified 
architectural landmarks, buildings, and areas. 


Policy 18: The City shall make every effort to preserve 
landmark trees and major groves. 


Policy 19: Require SPARC review of those infill 
construction projects in residential and commercial areas 
where compatibility with surrounding buildings and 
neighborhoods may be at issue. 


Policy 20: The clustering of commercial enterprises shall 
be encouraged. Additional strip commercial shall be 
discouraged along arterial streets including Lakeville, 
Bodega, East Washington, Petaluma Boulevard, and Old 
Redwood Highway. 


Policy 21: The placement andlor screening of satellite 
dishes and solar systems shall be controlled to the extent 
permitted by state and federal laws and guidelines. 


Policy 22: Revise the zoning ordinance from time-to-time 
to maintain consistency with the General Plan. 


Policy 23: Define and separate new neighborhoods (and 
existing neighborhoods, where feasible) by identifiable 
boundaries. 


Policy 24: Encourage interaction and involvement among 
neighbors through careful project design. 


Residential project design should foster the sense of 
security and belonging that comes from knowing and inter- 
acting with one’s neighbors. 


Policy 25: Support neighborhood groups in new and 
existing areas. 


Program (19) Maintain outlying rural lands in large 
parcel sizes, so that at the time of development a 
Specific Plan or comprehensive design plan can be 
prepared. 


Program (20) Prepare Specific Plans for appropriate 
areas (e.g.,Corona-Ely, Downtown, etc.) to promote 
quality and diversity in well-planned developments. 
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Petaluma General Plan 


Or 


Specific Plans are needed to protect and enhance important 
areas (like Downtown) and to encourage better planning 
and design and neighborhood identity in newly developing 
areas (like Corona-Ely). The Specific Plan is a vehicle for 
careful urban design at a level of detail not possible in the 
General Plan. It can focus on a particular area to lay out 
roads, walks, and paths, set street design standards, 
architectural standards, mix of development, phasing, 
zoning, financing, etc. 


Program (21) Create neighborhoods with visible and 
functional centers (e.g., parks). 


Program (22) Create neighborhood gateways by using 
entrance pillars, landscape features, or special walls 
or sculpture. 


Program (22.1) Clearly define architectural diversity in 
developments of new single-family detached houses 
through standards established in City design 
guidelines, the growth management system, or the 
zoning ordinance. 


Program (23) Establish strict standards, procedures, and 
review guidelines for SPARC. 


While diversity is to be celebrated, dichotomy is not. For 
all development henceforth, architectural and design excel- 
lence should be demanded. Good design need not cost 
more than poor design. 


Program (24) Formally identify significant historic 
buildings and areas. 


An inventory of historic buildings is found in Petaluma’s 
Architectural Heritage (1978). The City should update and 
maintain records of historic buildings and provide informa- 
tion and assistance necessary to establish historic preserva- 
tion districts. 


Program (25) Revise and strengthen the historic 
preservation ordinance. 


Program (26) Create one or more historic preservation 
districts. 


While this should be the responsibility of the Historic and 
Cultural Preservation Committee as described in Program 
25, the City should assist any community groups that want 
to take on such an effort. The Committee should establish 
separate historic districts for predominantly residential and 
commercial uses. 


Program (27) Protect designated architecturally and/or 
historically significant areas, and require infill 
developments to be architecturally compatible with 
their surroundings. 


Program (28) Identify heritage and landmark trees and 
pass an ordinance to preserve them (such as requiring 
SPARC review of any plans for trimming or removal 
of landmark trees.) 
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Conduct a survey of significant heritage trees. Incorporate 
the inventory into the street tree management plan and 
provide preservation mechanisms within the enabling 
ordinance. (See Program 14.) 


(Program number 29 is reserved for future use.) 


Program (30) Strengthen existing ordinances to regulate 
the types of commercial establishments, such as “fast 
food,” so that they will not impact negatively on 
traffic flow or community appearance. 


One means to reduce the negative traffic impacts of strip 
commercial is to require greater distances between 
driveways, or a shared driveway for two adjacent parcels. 
Some communities establish distance limits between drive- 
ins, €.g., nO more than “‘X” such establishments in each 
1000 linear feet of commercial roadway, or requiring a 
minimum distance of “Y” between any such two 
establishments. The zoning ordinance should be amended 
to incorporate the preferred means to control high-traffic- 
generating commercial establishments to reduce traffic 
impacts. 


Program (31) Amend the zoning ordinance to require 
screening or unobtrusive placement of appurtenances 
such as aerials, solar systems, satellite dishes, 
garbage or dumpster enclosures, air conditioning 
units, and transformers. 


Program (32) Adopt an ordinance to deal with nuisances 
in private yards, such as the storage of boats, 
recreational vehicles, and/or inoperative cars. 


Program (33) Enlist the support of the community, 
particularly the business community in commercial 
areas, to target situations that need maintenance, 
painting or other abatement. 


URBAN OPEN SPACE 


The City should create and preserve all the open space it 
can. Plazas, courtyards, waterfalls, fountains, trees, 
sculpture, and street vendors all help to create pleasant 
spaces within the urban setting. 


Objective (0): Preserve meaningful amounts of 
usable urban open space in and between 
developments. 


The lawn between City Hall and Upham Street is an 
example of a small but important open space that should 
not be used for any other city function or building. The 
City Hall area would feel congested were it not for the two 
parking lots and the lawn between them. Trees should be 
planted. The area might be a suitable location for a piece 
of outdoor art or sculpture. 
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Policy 26: The City shall seek to preserve significant 
landmark open spaces through dedication, purchase, or 
easement. 


McNear Peninsula offers an exceptional opportunity to 
create a unique central park, with access from land limited 
to pedestrians and bicyclists. 


Policy 27: The City shall require provision of privately- 
owned open space in residential developments of more 
than 15 units where made necessary by project density or 
design, or lack of proximity to public parks or open space. 


Program (34) Prepare an open space plan for the city. The 
plan should identify existing open spaces, including 
open spaces downtown; propose new open spaces (to 
be retained or developed); and link the various open 
spaces through bikeways, pedestrian paths, tree-lined 
streets, and river access. 


Program (35) Use the development review process to 
insure that meaningful amounts of usable open space 
are incorporated in commercial, mixed-use, and 
industrial areas. 


Downtown redevelopment can take advantage of and pre- 
serve some of the existing open spaces that now stand un- 
used around the grain elevator and in the train yard west of 
Lakeville Street, between East Washington and D Streets. 


Program (36) Encourage the use of parking lots and other 
areas for a farmers’ market. 


Program (37) “Street furniture” (planters, benches, news- 
paper racks, trash receptacles, street lamps, bike 
racks, bicycle lockers, etc.) should be installed down- 
town to enhance the city’s most urban open spaces. 


Program (37.1) Encourage a program of public art in 
parks, public buildings, and public open spaces. 


Looking across the ‘A’ Street Parking Lot to the Historic 
McNear Building on Kentucky Street. 


A sensitive design plan, carefully followed, will motivate 
people to come downtown, and walk about the area, 
patronizing not only the businesses they came to visit, but 
other shops and stores along the way. This simple ap- 
proach has proven valid in shopping centers and down- 
towns across the country. 


Opportunities exist downtown for special sidewalk paving, 
mini-plazas, fountains, alley improvements, wall graphics, 
new street furniture, and special street paving at specific 
locations. 


The twin towers of St. Vincent’ s Church look over the 
foothills of Burdell Mountain as well as a small but 
important triangle of open space between Bassett, Liberty, 
and Howard Streets. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESOURCES 


The area’s beneficent climate, the bay and its marshlands, 
the streams, the oak groves, and the bounty of the land 
provided the resources that attracted Indian settlement. 
Indian artifacts are likely to be found where streams from 
the hills break out on the edge of the valley, in mounds on 
the floor of the valley, and in middens along the sloughs. 
The location of sites containing valuable archaeological 
remains was mapped in the early 1980s, but since then 
additional sites have been identified within the urban limit 
line through the California Archaeological Inventory 
(CAI). 


Objective (p): Promote greater sensitivity toward 
Petaluma’ s archaeological heritage. 
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Policy 28: The City shall cooperate with the CAI in the 
development of information which will allow the prediction 
with a high probability of those areas likely to contain 
archaeological remains. 


Program (38) Programs of public information shall be 
undertaken to make property owners aware of 
background data on their property of archaeo- 
logically significant structures or sites. 


Program (39) All development applications and public 
projects that require EIRs will routinely be sent to the 
“California Archaeological Inventory — Northwest 
Information Center” at Sonoma State University for 
review and recommendations regarding archaeo- 
logical findings. 


The City has a map that shows areas where archaeo- 
logical finds may be anticipated, with probabilities 
listed as high, medium, and low. In those areas 
identified as having a high or medium probability of 
archaeological remains, projects on City land or 
those requiring the issuance of permits by the City 
will be investigated during plan review to determine 
whether valuable archaeological remains will be 


affected by the project. On the discovery of findings, 
development activity will be halted until professional 
archaeological examination and preservation is 
accomplished. Information developed through this 
process will be used to refine the map. 


Policy 29: The City shall take all possible precautions to 
insure that no action by the City results in the loss of the 
irreplaceable archaeological record present in the City’s 
Jurisdiction. 


Program (40) Preserve archaeological sites by consider- 
ing any significant remains in planning for parks. 
Funds from Federal, State and local sources should 
be sought for preservation. 


Program (41) Amend the General Plan Land Use Map to 
preserve archaeological qualities where the proposed 
use is incompatible with the significance of the site. 


Program (42) Where an archaeological site is in proximity 
to a project under review, City staff in conjunction 
with CAI will determine the qualities to be preserved 
and the methods of preservation. 


Figure 3-2: Guide to Community Character Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation. 


Goals 1,2,3 (Strengthen and preserve Petaluma’s identity, quality of life, and views of dominant 


Body Responsible for Implementation! 


CC.) CM. PD. (PW BR PCL EDGs SP 


features) apply to all of the subheadings shown below. 
Goal Objective Policy Program 
Open Feeling and Rural Backdrop 

1.2.0 b,c 2,4,5 1 
ar: b 2,4,5 2 
qi253 a,b 2,3,6,7 3 
1,2,3 Cc 2,4,5 4 
12.3 a,b 2,3,6,7 5 
1,2,3 b,c 1,2,5 6 
Streets 

12,3 f 8 7, 
Weve df 8,9,10 8 
152,83 d,f 8,9,10,11 9 
1,2,3 f 8,9,10 9.1 
1,2,9 dey 8,9 10 
(Guide continues on page 23.) 
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Figure 3-2: Guide to Community Character Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation (continued). 
Goal Objective Policy Program Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CC CM | PD PW PR PC/|EDC SP HC 
Streets (continued) 
1,2,3 d.e,f 8,9,10 11 ° 
Us) e 10,12,13 12 : ° e e e 
1,2,3 e 10,12,13 Neel ° ° ° 
1,2,3 e,f 12,13 13 ° ° 
1,2,3 f 10,11 14 ° ° : ; 
Meso df 10,11,12 15 e e e e 
1,2,3 d,f 8,10,11 16 ° ° 
1233 e,f 8,10,11 16.1 ° ° 
ee d 8,12,13 17 ° 
12;3 d.e '8,12,13,14 18 ° ° ° 
Nature & Character of Development 
1,2,3 g,h,i 23,24,25 19 ° . 
1,2,3 g,h 23,24,25 20 = ° 
12.0 g,h 20,23,24,25 21 O e 
1,2,3 h 15,23,24,25 22 J e e 
1,2,3 ! 15,16,19,20,22 22.1 2 e e e 
1,2,3 i,k 15,16,17,19,20 23 ° ° ° 
1,2,3 j.k,| 17,19,21 24 2 e e 
1,2,3 j.k,I 17,19 25 © e e 
1,2,3 jk,l 16.1,17 26 ° ° ° 
1,2,3 j,k,l (Koka Mls 27 ° ° ° cide 
ais) m 18 28 e e e e 
253 in 22 30 ° ° i 
1,2,3 in 2 l,ce 31 ° ° ° ° 
1,2,3 n 22 32 ° ° ° 
1,2,3 n 17,24,25 33 ° : ; 4 
Urban Open Space 
1,2,3 O 26,27 34 e e e 
herd fe) 26,27 35 : s ‘ 
1,2,3 fe) 26,27 36 ° 
1,2,3 k,o 26,27 37 e ® e e 
1,2,3 h,o 26,27 37.1 e e 
Archaeological Resources 
123 p 28,29 38 ° ° 
1,2,3 p 28,29 39 ° 
1 2,0 p 28,29 40 e e e e 
1 2,0 p 28,29 41 * e ° 
1,2,3 p 28,29 42 . 
ks 

Notes:! CC: City Council CM: City Manager PD: Planning Department PW: Public Works Department 

PR: Parks & Recreation Commission PC: Planning Commission EDC: Economic Development Commission 

SP: Site Planning and Architectural Review Committee HC: Historic and Cultural Preservation Committee 
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Petaluma General Plan 


Aerial view of Petaluma, December 14, 1984, looking southeast above U.S. Highway 101. 
Corona Road crosses the freeway in the foreground. Construction work on the runways of 


the new Petaluma Municipal Airport is visible at left, center. At right center are McNear 
Island and downtown. 
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4. LAND USE AND GROWTH 
MANAGEMENT 


Petaluma’s land use pattern is well established and is un- 
likely to change. This chapter examines the last quarter- 
century of Petaluma’s growth, and the interrelation between 
land use and the City’s growth management system. It lays 
out the dimensions and directions of growth anticipated 
over the next 20 years, defines land use categories, and 
describes the General Plan Land Use Map. 


The goal of this chapter — and one of the City’s major 
goals is — 


Maintain Petaluma as separate and distinct 
from nearby communities. 


The philosophy, details, and workings of Petaluma’s 
growth management and land use concepts are explained in 
the objectives, policies, and programs in Section 4.5. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FREEWAY 


The completion in the mid-1950’s of major sections of 
freeway on U.S. Highway 101 connecting the city to San 
Francisco encouraged growth on the readily available and 
buildable flat land to the east without changing the older 
West Side. Indeed, the rapid East Side growth triggered 
the present growth management system. 


Most of the East Side has developed since 1955. In 1985, 
it housed over half of the city’s total population of 37,300. 
The City’s utility extension and planning policies have 
exercised a fairly consistent limit on eastward growth and 
have maintained an abrupt demarcation between urban 
development and adjacent farmland. 


EXISTING LAND USE 


Forty percent of the city’s total land area is undeveloped. 
(See Figure 4-1, next page.) One-sixth (16.5%) of the total 
city area will never be developed, since it is either streets, 
water, or “urban separator.” Petaluma is somewhat more 
residential and less well endowed with public uses and 
parks than typical cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population. 
Figure 4-2 (page 27) compares Petaluma with a “typical” 
city of 50,000 to 100,000 population. 


RESIDENTIAL LOCATION AND DENSITY 


In the ten years from 1960 to 1970, Petaluma’s housing 
stock grew by 60 percent: 3,093 dwelling units were added. 
Between 1970 and 1980, the rate of increase slowed to 
54.4%: 4,365 units were added. In the first 6 years of the 
1980’s, 2,306 dwelling units have been added (Fig. 4-3). 


The East Side and the West Side have nearly the same 
average density: 5.1 dwelling units per gross acre on the 
East Side versus 5.7 per acre on the West Side. The visual 
character of the two areas is quite different, however, em- 
phasized on the East Side by tract homes; by comparatively 
fewer parks, churches, and apartments; and by the relative 
lack of street trees. 


The development of the early 1970’s alerted the City to the 
problems of rapid growth — neither the sewer system nor 
the schools could keep up. Growth threatened the local 
economy by impinging on the economically important 
dairy lands and by drawing retail business away from 
downtown to the new shopping centers on the East Side. 
The City then instituted a system of controls to pace new 
residential construction. 


THE RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
CONTROL SYSTEM (RDCS) 


The RDCS is the implementation program designed to meet 
the City’s growth objectives. Since 1975, the maximum 
limit of allowable growth has never been reached; and 
growth has not been induced away from the East Side and 
to the West Side. The eight original objectives of 1971 are 
evaluated on the next page: 
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——, 


Developed 
60 % 


All Land Within City Limits = 6,630 Acres 


3.7 Acres 
Industrial 


550 Acres 


629 Acres 


1104 Acres 
“All Other” 
= 41.61% 


920 Acres Non- 
Residential 
= 34.68% 


Undeveloped, Within City Limits = 2,653 Acres 


ee See 
Figure 4-1: Land Within City Limits, September 1985. 
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¢ “The city’s small town character and surrounding 
open space” has been eroded, rather than “protected.” 


¢ Although schools are not on double sessions, the 
several school districts have found it difficult to keep up 
with the rate of development, as evidenced by temporary 
buildings and spartan construction. The City’s utility 
systems have fared better. 


¢ The “growth rate has been limited to about 500 
dwelling units annually.” The average annual growth in 
units for the three 5-year periods 1970-75, 1975-80, and 
1980-85 was, respectively, 508, 365, and 360. (The net 
change in 1984 was 787 dwelling units, but 460 of those 
were in one apartment project, the construction of which 
helped to meet the City’s long-standing housing goals. See 
Figure 4-3, next page.) 


¢ There has not been “‘a balance of development 
between the eastern and western sides of the city”; rather, 
East Side development has outpaced the West Side 4 to 1. 


e There remains a “greenbelt of open hills and marsh- 
lands together with open space for definition of urban 
form,” but it is shrinking, not “permanent,” and it is not 
actively used “for recreation.” 


¢ The “deficiency in multi-family units in Petaluma” 
has been redressed. Between 1980 and 1986, 36% of all 
new dwelling units were multi-family. 


* The RDCS has not encouraged “‘a limited amount of 
high-density housing and conversion of older homes to 
apartments in the central business district of the city.” 


¢ While there has been a “strengthening and 
rehabilitation of the central business district,” it is not 
apparent that the RDCS is responsible. 


Furthermore, the administration of the RDCS has been 
cumbersome for both City staff and developers and has 
contributed to the lack of diversity in East Side 
architectural and site design by limiting the number of 
developers active in Petaluma. 


The amount of land between the existing city limits and the 
urban limit line set by this Plan is approximately four 
square miles. This is 1.75 times the size of the original 
town and represents an increase of 38.6% over the 1985 
incorporated area of 6,630 acres. 
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Industrial 


Residential 


Vacant 


All other 
TOTAL 


Streets and Highways 


Percent of total incorporated area of 6,630 acres 


Public (parks, schools, civic buildings) 
Commercial and Office 


Typical City 


5.1% 
11.3 
2.3 
25.4 
20.5 
15.5 
USS) 

100.0% 


Petaluma 


5.6% 
8.3 
4.9 
41.3! 
23.4 
13.91 
2.6 
100.0% 


1 The methodology tends to overstate the residential figure and to understate the figure for streets. 
Source: Knox & Associates 


Figure 4-2: Percent of Land Use by Seven Major Categories. 


SOURCE: U.S. CENSUS 


SOURCE: CITY OF PETALUMA 


Year | Total Dwelling Units| Net Change (%)| Total Dwelling Units 


Net Change 


— 


N/A = Not Available 


NOTE: Figures for 1981-86 do not include units demolished 


* As of December 1, 1985 


(As of 4/1/86) alls (As of 1/1/86) Total aera Multi-Family | Total 
5,082 N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 
8,175 60.1 N/A N/A N/A N/A 3,093 
10,716 Sian N/A N/A N/A N/A 2,541 
12,540 17.0 12,525 N/A N/A N/A 1,824 
N/A N/A 12,848 2.6% 313 10 323 
N/A N/A 13,018 Yee: 164 6 170 
N/A N/A 13,114 0.7 93 3 96 
N/A N/A 13,450 3.2 363 63 426 
N/A N/A 14,327 5.8 327 460 787 
N/A N/A hs 14,831" 3:5 223 281 504 
Maes ~~ 
11.8 1,483 823 2,306 


Figure 4-3: Dwelling Units Added, City of Petaluma, 1960-1986. 
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LAND USE CATEGORIES, 1985 
Office Commercial Industrial Open Total 
Analysis in gross 
Sector Neighborhood Central Service School Park Agriculture Acres 
1 10.00 5.03 0.00 14.96 199.52 5.60 283.26 0.00 518.37 
2 0.00 0.46 6.31 28.35 80.99 0.00 56.70 0.00 172.81 
3 2.87 2.91 5.23 11.28 69.38 0.00 25.12 0.00 116.79 
4 ssf 0.00 0.00 49.20 193.57 102.20 0.00 0.00 356.54 
TOTALS 24.441 8.40! 11.541 103.791 543.46 107.80 365.08 0.00 1164.51 
1 Total Office and Commercial 148.17 


Figure 4-4: Non-Residential Land Use in Gross Acres, Assuming Build-out Within the Urban Limit Line. 
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Figure 4-5: Petaluma Analysis Sectors. 
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Single Multiple 
Family Family 
Analysis Dwelling Dwelling 
Sector Units (du) Units (du) 
1 1,558 85 
2 127 1,366 
3 2,234 2of 
4 4,619 881 
TOTAL 8,538 2,629 
Percent 76.5% 23.5% 


75% of 


Total Total 
Dwelling Number of 
Units, this Persons at Total 
Sector 2.6 perdu _— Persons 
1,643 4,272 3,204 
1,493 3,882 2,911 
2,031 6,581 4,935 
5,500 14,300 LOZ 20 
11,167 29,034 21,776 
OOGame wrth foeeer Oe Mh higeercr 


Figure 4-6: Dwelling Unit Build-out and Population within Urban Limit Line after January 1, 1985. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL “BUILD-OUT” 


Figure 4-4 shows, by four “‘analysis sectors,” the acreages 
that can be developed for non-residential purposes within 
the urban limit line. Figure 4-5 is a map of the four 
analysis sectors. Sector 1 is the East Side south of East 
Washington Street; Sector 2 is Central Petaluma; Sector 3 
is the West Side; and Sector 4 is the East Side north of East 
Washington Street. 


POTENTIAL RESIDENTIAL BUILD-OUT 


Figure 4-6 shows the potential number of dwelling units 
that can be built within the urban limit line. The total 
number possible is 11,167 units, of which 8,538 (or 76.5%) 
would be single-family units and 2,629 (23.5%) would be 
multi-family units. Of the overall total, 7,143 (64%) 
would be built on the East Side (sectors 1 plus 4), and 
4,024 (36%) would be built west of the freeway (sectors 2 
plus 3). Of that 36%, 1,493 units (13.4% of the total) 
would be built between Petaluma Boulevard and the 
freeway (sector 2). 


= 

Petaluma Population 
based on Build-out 
at 100% at 75% 


Population on 1/1/85 (DOF) 37,300 37,300 
504 dwelling units x 2.6 1 1,310 1,310 


Build-out population, Fig. 4-6 29,034 21,776 
Total Population at 
“Build-out” 67,644 60,386 


1 This increment brings the population and dwelling unit count 
to 9-1-85, to coincide with the vacant land survey and analysis 
made by the City and consultants effective that date. 


=a 


Figure 4-7: Potential Population at Build-out. 


PROJECTED BUILD-OUT POPULATION 


Figure 4-6 assumes an average of 2.6 persons per dwelling 
unit. That number is based on the January 1, 1985, popula- 
tion estimate for Petaluma by the State’s Department of 
Finance (37,300) divided by the City’s record of the total 
number of dwelling units in existence on the same date 
(14,327). Figure 4-7 shows total population at “build-out.” 
Experience in California has shown that “build-out” (every 
acre of land fully built upon to the maximum allowed by 
zoning) is unlikely. More likely, some 75% of the land 
might be utilized. 


The build-out analysis shows that there is sufficient 
residential land to build a total of 11,167 new dwelling 
units between 1986 and 2005. Depending on whether that 
number is reached, or whether only 75% of that number is ° 
built (8,375), the resulting population at build-out will be 
between 60,000 and 67,000 persons. 


Since the notion of build-out assumes a defined area and 
defined densities, the date when the build-out population is 
reached depends on the rate of growth. Assuming a rate of 
growth no greater than 500 dwelling units per year and a 
100% build-out, build-out will be reached in 2008. 


If, however, the available land is developed at only 75% of 
its capacity, it would take only 17 years, or until the year 
2002, to use up the supply of land designated in the 
General Plan for residential use. 


Figure 4-8 on the following page compares the results of 
build-out assumptions with population projections prepared 
in 1985 and based on corporate limits, historic rates of pop- 
ulation increase, and projected regional inmigration and 
economic growth. Barring changes in historic regional 
growth patterns, the Petaluma General Plan provides more 
than enough room for residential development, in terms of 
land designated for housing as well as in terms of the 
growth cap of 500 dwelling units per year. 
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Petaluma General Plan 


Source/Method 

1980 1984 
County 33,834 36,435 
City Planning Dept. 33,834 36,435 


Build-out @ 500 DU/yr 


Figure 4-8: Petaluma Population Projections, 


Since its first General Plan in 1962, Petaluma has set as a 
goal to keep itself separate and distinct from nearby com- 
munities — to not permit this fine community to be swal- 
lowed up in boundless urban sprawl. Since the Environ- 
mental Design Plan of 1972, the City has defined an “urban 
limit line” to mark the outer edge of where urban develop- 
ment can occur during the time period of the Plan. 


This General Plan’s urban limit line, a parcel-specific 
boundary, will carry on the quarter-century aim of dis- 
couraging urban sprawl by containing urban development 
during the planning period, 1986-2005. 


The City plans to continue working with Sonoma County 
to maintain city-centered development to prevent small lot 
“rural residential” from intruding on agricultural lands. 
The City’s powers and policies on utility extension and 
annexation have supported and maintained the urban limit 
line, and have allowed the City to manage the rate, loca- 
tion, and type of growth. This Plan proposes the contin- 
uation of the successful practices of the past, and augments 
those practices where needed. 


Petaluma’s land use objectives are grouped under four 
major headings: Urban Limit Line and Permanent Open 
Space Frame (the latter being the land outside of the urban 
limit line), Urban Separator, Land Use, and Infrastruc- 
ture. Detailed explanations are provided for many of the 
policies and action programs. 


URBAN LIMIT LINE AND PERMANENT 
OPEN SPACE FRAME 


Objectives: 


(a) Maintain well-defined boundaries at the 
edge of urban development. 


(b) Maintain a parcel-specific urban limit 
line for the time period of this General Plan 
(1986-2005). 
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1986 1990 1995 2000 2005 


N/A 41,700 N/A 53,500 58,700 

N/A 40,312 43,858 47,714 51,910 

38,610 43,810 50,310 56,810 63,310 
1980 - 2005. 


(c) Control the rate, location, and type of 
growth; keep a growth management system. 


(ad) Promote the orderly and harmonious 
development of Petaluma and its 
surroundings. 


(e) Decide the city’s ultimate size and 
population, and set boundaries. 


Policy 1: Every effort shall be made to keep the visual 
separation that now exists between communities, outside 
the urban limit line. 


Policy 2: The City shall continue to maintain the concept 
of a permanent open space frame around the city. 


Policy 3: It is the policy of the City to build within an 
agreed-upon urban limit line. 


Policy 4: The urban limit line for 2005 shall coincide with 
the line shown on the official General Plan Land Use Map. 


Policy 5: It is the policy of the City to discourage urban 
sprawl. 


Policy 6: Growth shall be contained within the boundaries 
of the urban limit line. The necessary infrastructure for 
growth will be provided within the urban limit line. 


Policy 7: For properties adjoining the urban limit line, it 
is the intent of the City that projects developed in the City 
or requesting City services shall be of limited density (as 
shown on the General Plan Land Use Map), and shall be 
designed to preserve the visual and physical openness and 
preserve the aesthetic and natural features of that portion 
of the property proximate to the rural areas outside of the 
designated urban limit line. 


The effect of this policy is to cause a gradual and deliberate 
lessening of development intensity at the urban edge and 
within the urban limit line. 


Policy 8: The City shall work with Sonoma County to 
establish mutually reinforcing goals of city-centered de- 
velopment to prevent the intrusion of rural residential into 
agricultural lands which separate Petaluma from nearby 
communities and are historically important to Petaluma’ s 
local economy. 
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Policy 9: The City shall strongly support regulatory mea- 
sures to maintain Petaluma’ s separateness from other 
communities and to maintain its distinct character (which 
includes agricultural land use in the Petaluma Planning 
Referral Area). 


Policy 10: The City shall encourage the County to actively 
promote agricultural use on lands beyond the urban 
separator to buttress the urban separator. 


Policy 11: The City shall fully utilize its powers of utility 
extension and annexation to support its policy of maintain- 
ing an open Space frame and to manage the rate, location, 
and type of growth. 


Program (1) Maintain a time-certain and parcel-specific 
urban limit line around the city, beyond which urban 
development will not take place. 


The certainty of a parcel-specific urban limit line will 
reduce pressures for development beyond the urban limit 
line. The location of the limit line has been based on 
practical considerations such as the size of parcels and 
location of lot lines, the potential for extension of urban 
services (particularly sewer and water), and the geology 
and topography of the area. 


Program (1.1) Use the growth management system, design 
review, or other project review methods to assure that 
the density of new residential development gradually 
and logically lessens as it approaches the urban 
edge. 


Program (2) Encourage the County to continue to promote 
agricultural land use and to strictly limit further res- 
idential infilling on lands beyond the urban limit line 
within the Petaluma Planning Referral Area. 


The County has adopted four specific plans for areas 
abutting Petaluma. In the West Petaluma area the County 
allows rural residential on 1.5-acre lots. This level of 
development may be too concentrated for septic tanks, and 
City water and sewer do not service most of the area. Since 
present County zoning is neither conducive to continuing 
agricultural use or to maintaining ground water quality, the 
City should encourage the County to plan and zone the area 
for larger lot sizes. 


Program (3) Institute a “Transfer of Development Rights” 
(TDR) program. (See box at right.) 


Program (4) Continue to participate in the revision of 
Sonoma County’ s General Plan and Specific Plans for 
areas within Petaluma’s Planning Referral Area. 


County cooperation and City-County coordination is 
essential to attain some City goals such as preservation of 
community character. 


oe RIGHTS. To own land means 


oe on who will Hee them in “receiving” areas to © 


| fo own a “bundle of rights” including “develop- 
ment vor cellgg as the difference Delweg) 


rant cee which there is market demand. The City — 
/ can preserve specific lands by brokering sale of 


_ development rights (located in “sending” areas) to 


_ Sellers of the: Tons use the 


Ee oa a development right 


Mts possible 1 for the sending ; areas to be in ‘the 
CS county. and for receiving areas to be located in | 
| C00 city. A joint powers authority would enable a 


_ cooperative venture between the County and the 
City. Receiving areas must be well sited, and 
| infrastructure. should be in place, The increased 
- densities after TDR must be sufficiently high to be 

| attractive to developers. Developers must be 

| assured of the integrity of the process, so that if 
| they pay for rights, they can count on being able : 
to build to the ‘Promised planer « densities. 


| Prohibitions. on: development in sending - areas” 
| must be firm. In receiving areas, permitted 
_ density must be low enough to both allow for and 

| encourage the use of TDRs to increase density. 
| Regulations — should be imple and easy to 
| understand. 


| For” TORs to work in | Petaluma, the city and 


| The County should identify the sending areas and 
_ restrict: development on them. A TDR task force 
| should be appointed to establish the structure; 
| define the individual development right that may 
| be bought and sold (in terms of densities at the 
sending and receiving ends); develop sales and 
| recording procedures; map and zone sending and 
| Teceiving areas; and provide information to land 
owners, developers, and real estate noents | re- 


garding the program a 


URBAN SEPARATOR 


The “urban separator” is a visible band of open space at the 
edge of allowable urban development. It is continuous on 
the East Side of the City, is intermittent on the West, and 
its outer perimeter adjoins the urban limit line. The urban 
separator (formerly called the ““greenbelt”) was established 
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with the first Environmental Design Plan (1972-1977). It 
provides an edge that buffers farmland from urban land and 
vice versa, Serves as a recreational area, and acts as a key 
component of the City’s open space system. It prevents 
urban development from extending unchecked into sur- 
rounding open space, since private development cannot 
take place within the separator. 


Objectives: 


(f) Continue to maintain the principle of an 
urban separator. 


(g) Maintain a standard width for the ur- 
ban separator at a maximum of 300 feet ex- 
cept in those areas where it may be variable 
or is already established at more than 300 
feet. 


(h) Continue to extend the urban separator 
whenever and wherever possible. 


(i) Continue to require dedication of open 
space lands in the urban separator as a 
condition of (a) development within City 
limits, (b) annexation to the City, or 

(c) extension of City service. 


Policy 12: The urban separator shall continue to serve 
its function as a continuous chain of open space on the 
East Side, while being intermittent on the West Side. 


Policy 13: On residentially designated properties, the 
urban separator shall function as an overlay, the intent of 
which is to provide property owners with the opportunity 
to transfer the development potential of land designated as 
urban separator to another portion of the same site. 


In carrying out this policy, the City intends that the density 
resulting from the transfer will not exceed the mapped den- 
sity permitted by the residential land use designation on the 
portion of the property adjoining the urban separator. Also, 
the transferable density for any given site may be less than 
the maximum if the City determines that the land is incapa- 
ble of accommodating the maximum density because of 
slope, geologic hazard, or other environmental factors. 


Policy 14: The City shall extend the length of the urban 
separator where feasible, at a maximum width of 300 feet. 


Policy 15: Where applied, the urban separator designation 
shall follow property lines. The outermost edge of the sepa- 
rator shall coincide with the urban limit line. On properties 
where there is no urban separator, the urban limit line 
shall coincide with the outermost edge of urban density des- 
ignations as shown on the General Plan Land Use Map. 


Policy 16: The urban separator designation shall not 
apply to properties which develop in the County under 
the regulations of the Sonoma County General Plan and 
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Zoning Code (i.¢., those properties within the urban limit 
line, but outside the City Limits.) 


Policy 17: The City shall establish public scenic or 
overlook areas in appropriate locations within the urban 
separator in concert with project design. 


Policy 18: Details of public access pathways along the 

entire length of the urban separator shall be established 
during the development review process, in concert with 

project design. 


Policy 19: On specific parcels on the West Side, the urban 
separator may vary in width up to 300 feet. The General 
Plan Land Use map shows a wavy edge on the inside of the 
urban separator to designate those properties where the 
width of the separator will vary. Where the urban 
separator is designated as being of variable width, the City 
will work with developers to establish the width in concert 
with the project design. 


Program (5) Use all feasible measures to acquire and 
protect the urban separator. 


Program (6) Require owners of lands with the urban sep- 
arator designation to fulfill the requirements of that 
designation as a condition of approval of any of the 
following: annexation to the City, extension of City 
water or sewer, or development within City limits. 


Program (7) Adopt an open space preservation program 
that would acquire rights to open space outside of the 
urban separator and/or beyond the urban limit line. 


Land that serves as open space, such as agricultural land, 
can be preserved without the City purchasing full title to 
the land. Some land is preserved this way by the Sonoma 
Land Trust and the State Department of Fish and Game. 
The Sonoma Land Trust purchases either conservation 
easements or fee title, both with leaseback to the farmer, in 
order to keep land in agriculture. The City should encour- 
age the Land Trust to continue purchasing conservation 
easements and lands, and should help the Trust to establish 
a priority system for critical lands. The Department of Fish 
and Game should be encouraged to continue purchasing 
land in the Petaluma marsh. 


The City can also preserve open space through its waste- 
water management program for agricultural lands, and 
through “purchase of development rights” (PDR) or “trans- 
fer of development rights” (or credits) programs. PDR al- 
lows a farmer to voluntarily enter into a contract to sell the 
development rights to the farm in exchange for cash. The 
development rights are purchased by and conveyed to a 
County agency or non-profit organization (such as the Sono- 
ma Land Trust) to be held in perpetuity. The total market 
value of the farm is decreased by the amount of the PDR 
sale (resulting in tax benefits to the farmer in a manner simi- 
lar to the way Williamson Act contracts operate). PDR 
needs firm agricultural zoning and should be used in con- 
junction with Williamson Act contracts and transfer of de- 
velopment rights (TDR) programs. (See box, page 31.) 


Program (8) The City recommends to the County that it 
not permit increases in zoning density in the area 
northwest of Petaluma. 
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LAND USE 


Objectives: 


(j) Promote architectural and socio- 
economic diversity within residential areas. 


(k) Establish a realistic ratio between East 
Side and West Side growth. 


Policy 20: The City’s growth management system shall be 
updated and revised from time-to-time. 


Policy 21: The City does not guarantee that any individual 
project will be able to achieve the maximum densities 
shown on the Land Use Map. 


Policy 22: Those parcels that are undevelopable (e.g., 
floodways) shall continue to be identified and so desig- 
nated on the City’s plans. 


Policy 23: Convenience shopping in proximity to 
residential shall be encouraged. 


Policy 24: Minimize the impacts of future airport 
development on nearby residential areas. 


Policy 25: Future land use in the airport area is to be 
compatible with airport use. Specifically: 


¢ Land uses shall be consistent with the Airport Land 
Use Plan including but not limited to prohibition of struc- 
tures from clear zones, control of structures relative to 
structure height and coverage, conformity of employee 
density, and insulation from noises as required. 


° The Petaluma General Plan supports the policies 
and standards of the Sonoma County Airport Land Use 
Policy Plan including noise, airspace, safety, and referral 
area policies. 


¢ Smoke sources or electronic emissions should be 
avoided. 


° Selected development applications for projects within 
the horizontal and conical zones, and development 
applications for all projects in the area designated as the 
Primary Referral Area Boundary, shall be referred to the 
Airport Land Use Commission of Sonoma County, to the 
City’s Airport Advisory Commission, and to the California 
Department of Transportation, Division of Aeronautics, for 
review and comment. 


* The figure titled “Airport Land Use Safety Compati- 
bility Criteria” is included in the Technical Appendix. 


¢ The figure titled “Airport [Land Use Noise Compati- 
bility Criteria” is included in the Technical Appendix. 


* The figure titled “Airport Land Use Commision Refer- 
ral Area” is included on the “Development Constraints 
Map.” 


Policy 26: The Petaluma Planning Referral Area is based 
on and will continue to include the Petaluma River 
watershed. 


Policy 27: The City shall cooperate with the state park 
system to enhance the Petaluma Adobe State Historic Park 
area and whenever possible to implement the Petaluma 
Adobe State Historic Park General Plan. 


Program (9) The growth management system will adhere 
to a specified maximum annual growth rate of 500 
units per year. (See the section on “Growth Manage- 
ment” in Housing, Chapter 9, page 86.) 


Program (10) Simplify and revise the growth management 
system to make it more objective and workable. 


Program (11) Designate as undevelopable, and map those 
specific areas where topographic, geologic, andlor 
surficial soil conditions indicate a significant danger 
to future occupants. 


(Program number 12 is reserved for future use.) 


Program (13) Zone for convenience shopping in proximity 


to residential. 
to residential. 
Include neighborhood-serving convenience shopping 
within large and otherwise homogeneous residential areas 
in order to reduce the distance residents must travel to 
shop. The City cannot provide the shopping center or the 
stores, but it can designate areas on the land use map to be 
developed for neighborhood-serving commercial as 
residential areas expand. 


Program (14) Advise other agencies of Petaluma’ s desire 
for information and involvement with respect to 
development proposals or environmental information 
within the Petaluma Planning Referral Area. 


Program (15) Work with the County to promote 
Petaluma’ s growth management objectives within the 
Petaluma Planning Referral Area. 


Both the City and the County want city-centered 
development. The City should seek larger minimum 
allowable lot sizes for individual dwelling units in the 
unincorporated areas surrounding Petaluma. 


Program (16) Identify and map those areas that are 
difficult to develop, and reduce densities in those 
specific areas where topography, elevation, andlor 
soils indicate technical complexity or substantially 
higher development costs. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE 


Objectives: 
(1) Ensure clean air and water. 


(m) Ensure that the water and sewer 
systems keep pace with growth. 


(n) Plan long-range for needed roads and 
infrastructure. 


Policy 28: The City shall support residential development 
only in those areas where adequate City facilities are 
available or will be provided with development. 


Policy 29: The City shall maintain development fees at a 
sufficient level to finance infrastructure costs. 


Program (17) Continue to apply for State and Federal 
funds needed for improvements to infrastructure, and 
continue to explore other financing mechanisms (e.g., 
bond financing, assessment districts) as well. 


Program (18) Develop a 5-year capital improvements 
program (CIP) for public facilities and utilities; pre- 
plan and require major infrastructure concurrent with 
development. 


Petaluma’s Land Use Map for the year 2005 — more than 
just showing proposed land uses and streets — shows the 
City’s intentions for the development, redevelopment (pub- 
lic and private), growth, and preservation of public and pri- 
vate properties within the Petaluma City limits and for unin- 
corporated areas east to Old Adobe Road, north to Pepper 
Road, west to Helen Putnam Regional Park, and south to 
Brown Lane and Schultz Slough. 


The land uses adopted in this Plan echo existing patterns. 
This is because the major land use and roadway decisions 
have already been made, beginning with the selection of 
the northernmost navigable reach of the Petaluma River as 
the location of the city’s Central Business District 125 
years ago. E.g., the location of D Street, the freeway, 
Adobe Road, McDowell Boulevard, Washington Square 
and the Plaza shopping centers have long been set. As a 
result, only a few notable land use changes have been made 
to the General Plan Land Use Map as it existed in 1986. 
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Listed below are the land use categories and boundaries 
that appear on the Land Use Map, along with their defi- 
nitions. For residential uses, the densities shown are max- 
imums, and there is no guarantee that any individual pro- 
ject will be able to achieve maximum densities. For the 
commercial and industrial categories, the specific uses 
mentioned are illustrative only. 


Rural Residential: up to 0.5 dwelling units per acre 
(du/ac.) (i.e., one dwelling unit per two acres). 
Very low intensity residential development that 
may not need all urban services (for example, city 
sewer Service). 


Suburban Residential: up to 2.0 du/ac. This designation 
is applied to West Side landsaway from the urban 
core and toward the urban separator. Lot sizes 
will depend on topography and surrounding land 
uses. 


Urban Standard: up to 5.0 du/ac. This is Petaluma’s 
prototypical land use and density. It is the density 
found in tract developments of single-family 
homes. 


Urban Diversified: up to 10.0 du/ac. This designation 
invites flexibility in site design and unit type. 
Single-family homes, duplexes, and multi-family 
units are permitted. 


Urban High: up to 15.0 du/ac. This designation is 
intended primarily for multi-family dwellings, i.e., 
for three or more dwelling units on the same site 
and which may be in the same building or in 
separate buildings. The permitted number of 
housing units will vary, depending on topography, 
environmental aspects of the area, existing or 
nearby land use, proximity to major streets and 
public transit, and distance to shopping and parks. 
Higher densities (to 20 units per acre) will be 
allowed where measurable community benefit is 
to be derived, where infrastructure, services, and 
facilities are available to serve the increased 
density, and where the effects of the increased 
density will be compatible with the major goals of 
the General Plan. The Urban High designation on 
the McDowell Boulevard property to the north of 
the Plaza Shopping Center is specifically desig- 
nated for elderly housing (age 62 or older). 
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Community Commercial: Larger shopping centers and 


the city’s central shopping district that have a 
variety and depth of goods and services usually 
not available in neighborhood shopping areas. 
Community commercial areas shown on the Land 
Use Map are the downtown, and the Plaza, Plaza 
North, and Washington Square shopping centers. 


Thoroughfare Commercial: Facilities that provide city- 


wide and regional services and that rely on 
customers making trips by car and do not 
necessarily benefit from being located in high- 
volume pedestrian areas such as shopping centers 
and downtown. In almost all cases, these 
businesses require good auto access and service 
drives so that customers can safely and 
conveniently load and unload without impeding 
traffic. Thoroughfare commercial areas shown on 
the Land Use Map are the northeast and southwest 
quadrants of the Old Redwood Highway/U.S. 101 
Interchange; the Boulevard Bowl on Petaluma 
Boulevard South; and on both sides of and along 
East Washington Street, Petaluma Boulevard 
North, and Lakeville Street. This category 
recognizes existing commercial strips along East 
Washington, Petaluma Boulevard, and Lakeville 
Street, but is not intended to foster the develop- 
ment of new or intensified commercial strips. 


Retail Center: Includes shopping centers with off-street 


Office: 


parking, or a cluster of street-front stores that 
serve the immediate neighborhood. Existing retail 
centers shown on the Land Use Map are Arroyo 
Center at the southwest corner of McDowell 
Boulevard and Casa Grande Road, Country West 
shopping center at the southeast corner of 
McDowell Boulevard North and Old Redwood 
Highway, the Hagstrom Center on Douglas, and 
Town and Country Center at the northeast corner 
of West Payran Street and Petaluma Boulevard 
North. Other sites will be designated within the 
Corona-Ely Specific Plan area. 


Includes primarily general business offices and 
medical and professional offices. Office areas 
shown on the map are around Petaluma Valley 
Hospital on Maria Drive, Professional Drive, and 
Lynch Creek Way; north of Maria Drive east of 
the Washington Square shopping center; along 
North McDowell Boulevard north of Sunrise Park- 
way; and downtown. 


Special Commercial: This designation is intended to 


complement the city’s existing retail base, and to 
produce sales tax revenue. Special Commercial 
areas provide sites for creative, well-designed, 


master-planned commercial facilities that add 
significantly to the City’s tax base by capturing 
local dollars that now go elsewhere. Four areas 
have received this designation: (1) East of High- 
way 101, along the north side of Redwood High- 
way; (2) Between Highway 101 and McDowell 
Boulevard North on the south side of Old 
Redwood Highway; (3) West of Highway 101, 
north of Redwood Highway (the former drive-in 
movie site); and (4) The west side of Highway 
101 north of Corona Road (for auto dealerships 
only). 


Industrial: These areas are often classified by zoning as 


“light” and “heavy,” to distinguish between the 
degree of noise, truck traffic, and outdoor storage 
associated with general business services and the 
extractive, manufacturing, processing, repairing, 
or packaging activities of “heavy” industries; and 
the less intensive research and development, 
warehousing, and limited manufacturing activities 
associated with “light” industry. Neither the 
General Plan nor the Land Use Map distinguishes 
between “light” and “heavy.” Those areas shown 
on the map as industrial are along both sides of 
McDowell Boulevard north of Corona Road; 
between McDowell Boulevard and Highway 101, 
north of Rainier Avenue to the mobile home park; 
on the west side of the Petaluma River between 
“D” Street and Mountain View Avenue; on the 
west side of Lakeville Highway south of Petro- 
leum Avenue and north of Highway 101; between 
Petaluma Boulevard and Highway 101, from Old 
Redwood Highway south to Corona Road; be- 
tween Highway 101, Caulfield, Lakeville, and the 
Fairgrounds; and on Petaluma Boulevard South 
from McNear Hill to the Highway 101 inter- 
change. The existing quarry on Petaluma Boule- 
vard South is also shown as industrial, with the 
MR (Mineral Resource) label applied to delineate 
further its use and importance as a resource. 


Special Industrial/Office Park: This designation is in- 


tended for well-designed, master-planned, 
campus-type developments for employers who 
will contribute significantly to the City’s 
objective of increasing employment densities. 
Locations for special industrial/office park are 
shown south of Rainier extended, between 
McDowell Boulevard and Highway 101; and be- 
tween Highway 101 and the Petaluma River, 
south of Corona Road to the NWPRR. 


Transit Terminal: A station for the regional transitway 


proposed along the NWPRR right-of-way, or a 
proposed park-and-ride facility. 
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Open Space: Any parcel or area of land or water which is 


essentially unimproved and is devoted to the pre- 
servation of natural resources, the managed pro- 
duction of resources, outdoor recreation, or pub- 
lic health and safety. Areas designated for open 
space on the Land Use Map include strips cen- 
tered along parts of Corona, Capri, Lynch, Wash- 
ington, East Washington, Adobe, and Thompson 
Creeks, to underscore the City’s desire to main- 
tain these creeks in a natural state; marshlands on 
the east side of the river, between the proposed 
marina and the proposed new park on the dredge 
spoils site; and private open space in some 
residential developments (e.g., Morningstar). 


Public Parks: Open space lands whose primary purpose is 


recreation. The Land Use Map shows existing 
and proposed City park sites as well as Helen 
Putnam Park (the County park located between 
“D” Street and Western Avenue) and the 
Petaluma Adobe State Monument at Casa Grande 
Road and Old Adobe Road. 


School District Lands: Properties owned by public school 


districts. Letters are used on the Map to desig- 
nate grade levels. E = elementary, including 
kindergarten through grade 5. S = secondary, 
including grades 6 through 12. 


Public and Institutional: Includes public utility substa- 


tions; and institutional, academic, governmental, 
and community service uses and lands. Examples 
are the County library, fairgrounds, the historical 
museum, the civic center, police and fire stations, 
the new site for Santa Rosa Junior College on the 
east side of Ely Boulevard, private and parochial 
schools, churches, and cemeteries. This designa- 
tion also includes hospitals, convalescent 
hospitals, and nursing homes. 


Gateway: Public and private property (marked by the 


letter G on the Map) to show important entries 
into Petaluma. It is intended that extraordinary 
treatment of these gateways (e.g., through signs 
and landscaping) will provide tourist information 
and/or impart a sense of entry into the community. 


Mixed Use: Any combination of commercial, office, and 
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residential uses. The intent of Mixed Use is to 
allow housing along with commercial uses includ- 
ing but not limited to retail commercial, offices, 
and restaurants. Along Petaluma Boulevard North 
and the west side of Petaluma Boulevard South, 
the intent is to allow uses that will not contribute 
to furthering the creation of a commercial strip 
(i.e., fast food, convenience markets, and other 
businesses that rely on high volumes of auto 


traffic). A property with the Mixed Use designa- 
tion does not have to include residential. Mixed 
Use is proposed for both sides of Petaluma Boule- 
vard, from East Washington to Payran; for the 
west side of Petaluma Blvd. South, south of “E” 
Street; for the El Rose/B Street/Hayes Avenue 
area; for the Train Yard; for the Bodega Avenue/ 
Baker Street area; and for the proposed marina. 


Agriculture: Lands that are actively and primarily used 


for the production of food and fiber. All lands 
outside of the urban limit line are designated on 
the Land Use Map as agriculture irrespective of 
their size or actual use. 


Urban Separator: A visible band of open space that 


marks the edge of allowable urban development. 
It is continuous on the East Side, intermittent on 
the West Side, and runs adjacent to the urban limit 
line for most of its length. The urban separator 
provides an edge that buffers farmland from urban 
land. It can serve as a recreation area and as a key 
component of the City’s open space system. An 
important feature of the urban separator is the 
transferability of density from that portion of a 
property designated as urban separator to the 
residentially-designated portion of the same 
property. (See Policy 13 on page 32.) 


Golf Course: This designation appears on the Land Use 


Map on the urban separator and on residentially- 
designated properties between Casa Grande Road 
and Frates Road, east of Ely Boulevard, as an 
expression of the City’s intent that a golf course 
be built in conjunction with residential develop- 
ment in that location. The land use designation 
grows out of the City Council’s adoption of 
Resolution 85-8 N.C.S., January 7, 1985 (which 
amended the previous General Plan to permit a 
golf course/residential development in that area) 
and the subsequent adoption of Resolution 85-8 
N.C.S. as part of this General Plan, by reference. 
A copy of the resolution is included in the 
Technical Appendix. 


Specific Plan Area: Specific Plans are master plans for 


specific areas of the city. They are guided by and 
must conform to the General Plan, but their scale 
permits a detailed level of examination and plan- 
ning not possible in a general plan. Specific Plans 
are most appropriate where major new develop- 
ment or redevelopment is envisioned. The follow- 
ing areas are recommended for Specific Plans: 
Both sides of Ely Road, south of Corona, as far 
south as Capri Creek on the west side of Ely, and 
as far south as Washington Creek on the east side 
of Ely; Petaluma Boulevard North, from Shasta 
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Avenue to Stony Point Road; Downtown; Petalu- Floodway: The channel of a river or other watercourse 


ma Boulevard South, from the city limits south; and the adjacent land areas that must be reserved 


and from Frates Road to the urban limit line. 


in order to discharge the “base flood” without cu- 


mulatively increasing the water surface elevation 
more than one foot, as defined by the U. S. Army 
Urban Limit Line: A parcel-specific boundary located to Corps of Engineers. The Development Constraints 


mark the outer edge of where urban development Map also shows Flood Plains — areas subject to 


can occur. It has as its aim discouraging urban 
sprawl by containing urban development during 
the planning period, 1986-2005. to requirements of the zoning ordinance. 


inundation in a 100-year storm. While develop- 
ment in the floodway is extremely limited, some 
development can occur in the flood plain, subject 


Fig. 4-9: Guide to Land Use and Growth Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation. 


Goal 1: Maintain Petaluma as separate and distinct from nearby communities 


Objective Policy Program Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CC CM; PD PW! PR_ PC 
Urban Limit Line and Permanent Open Space Frame 
a,b 3,4,5,6 1 ° ° 
c,d 1 al 1 1 1 e e e 
d 1,2,8,9 2 ° ° 
c,d 2,5,8,9 3 ° ‘ 
d,e 8,1 0 4 e e e e 
Urban Separator 
f,g,h,i 13,14,15 S) ° ° 
h,i 13,19 6 4 s F 
f,h 16 Tf ° ° 
f,h 16 8 ° ° 
Land Use 
c,e,k 20 9 ° ° 
j,k 20 10 e e 
d 21,22,24 11 
d 23 13 ° ° . 
d 26 14 ° ° ° ° 
k 9,10,26 15 ° ° 
d 2i,ee 16 ° 
Infrastructure 
I, m, n 28, 29 17 e e 
I, m, n 28, 29 18 e e e e e 
mit 
Notes:! CC: City Council CM: City Manager PD: Planning Department PW: Public Works 


Department PR: Parks & Recreation Commission —_ PC: Planning Commission 
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a\ X\ a Downtown Petaluma looking southwest from the “turning basin” on the Petaluma 
PETRA i ‘\ gin River. Key map at the left points out some of the major buildings and streets. The “D” 
\ ‘\ 3 Street Bridge is at the very lower left corner of the photo. In the lower right corner, 


East Washington Street passes the Golden Eagle Shopping Center and crosses the 
river, intersecting with Petaluma Boulevard at the right hand edge of the photo. From 
the basin, Western Avenue leads diagonally up and to the right, past St. Vincent's 
Church, City Hall, and the California Cooperative Creamery south (left) of the street. 
The two streets running up the hill and to the top of the photo on either side of City 
Hall are, left to right, Basset and English Streets. “C” and “B” Streets run from the 
turning basin diagonally up to the left. Petaluma High School can be seen in the upper 
left fi 1986 PHOTO COURTESY ROBERT CAMPBELL PHOTOGRAPHY, PETALUMA. 


3S. THE RIVER 


The significance of the Petaluma River lies in its roles as a 
natural habitat, a carrier of flood waters, a centerpiece of 
urban identity and local history, a recreation resource, and 
a waterway of potential beauty. The City installed 480 feet 
of new docks along the turning basin in the summer of 
1985; and a new marina is proposed on the east bank just 
south of the Highway 101 overpass, replacing 
Shollenberger Park. 


Over the years, industrial and agricultural wastes, septic 
systems that discharge into the river, debris, and sediment 
carried from eroded creeks have changed the river as a hab- 
itat. The river is a prominent visual resource that can 
continue to add to the city’s identity, and the goals of this 
chapter direct the City toward realizing that vast potential. 


Goal 1. Develop recreational and cultural 
opportunities along the Petaluma River ina 
manner Sensitive to the environment. 


Goal 2. Preserve and protect the Petaluma 
River and streams in their natural state as 
open spaces, natural resources and habitats. 


Goal 3. Maintain the Petaluma river as a 
navigable river to the head of navigation. 


A motorized scow passes under the “D” Street bridge. 


These three goals are compatible and mutually reinforcing. 
Several industries still use and rely on the river. Thus, 
making the river attractive for recreation will involve im- 
proving the water quality, stabilizing and upgrading the 
banks, changing land uses that degrade the river, and man- 
aging the Petaluma River watershed. It will also require 
that recreational uses be sensitive to the environment. The 
city’s entire riverfront area should be planned to coordinate 
programs and ensure that development is compatible with 
the environment. 


The river’s water quality can be improved by eliminating 
septic system discharge into the river by monitoring the 
problem and requiring replacement of the offending units or 
connections to the sewer. Sewer extensions should be paid 
for by the beneficiaries. Septic systems should be removed 
altogether from land in the flood plain. The City should 

not sanction any development that would rely on septic 
systems where there is a chance of discharge entering the 
river or its tributaries. 


Flooding is. “discussed” ‘in Chapter 6, under 
Conservation, and. ‘Chapter 11; Community 
“Health and> ‘Safety. ‘Management of natural 
resources in the Petaluma River Watershed and 
Drainage Basin is also discussed in ee 6, 

under Conservation a 


Bank restoration includes keeping the riverbanks natural, 
landscaping the banks with appropriate vegetation, cleaning 
up debris and trash, requiring a setback for development or 
redevelopment along the riverfront, and controlling flood 
waters that erode the banks. 


A river marsh restoration project began in 1986. Fifteen 
acres at the mouth of the Petaluma River which have been 
diked and divided by levees are being restored to salt marsh 
by the California Coastal Conservancy as a pilot program. 
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Aerial view of the turning basin. To its left is the Golden Eagle Shopping Center. East Washington Street runs across the 
photo from left to upper right, and Petaluma Boulevard from left to lower right. “D” Street cuts diagonally across the lower 
right corner of the photo and bridges the river. Downtown Petaluma can be seen in the lower left, and the Dairymen’s Mill 


elevators in the upper left. 


It takes more than providing shopping opportunities to 
make a downtown “work.” Recreational and cultural activ- 
ities are needed, too. The turning basin can be a lively 
complement to downtown activity. A riverfront park with 
an outdoor music shell or other activity can link the river 
and downtown. 


Opportunities to see and have access to the river should be 
increased. As redevelopment and new development occur, 
setbacks should be required for bank stabilization and land- 
scaping and, eventually, for bicycle and pedestrian routes. 


Buildings on the river should face both the river and the 
street. River orientation will increase recreational value 
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because there will be an interesting view from the river. 
Patrons of the Golden Eagle Shopping Center, for exam- 
ple, and the waterfront area west of the river, could circulate 
between both areas if a pedestrian bridge were constructed. 
The enhanced setting and the additional foot traffic would 
increase the commercial value of these buildings. Resto- 
ration and reorientation of buildings with river frontage 

will make a major contribution to maintaining the city’s 
unique character. 


The riverfront is open in some areas, and water-oriented 
activity should be encouraged. On its west side, the river 
bank slopes down from Petaluma Boulevard North. Devel- 
opment here should also “step down” the slope in order to 
avoid a massive feeling and to provide views from decks 
and balconies. The intent is to not block river views. The 
sites between Washington and Lakeville can accommodate 
mixed commercial-residential use with river orientation. 


McNear Hill on the west bank of the river is the site of a 
198-unit housing development. 


Objectives: 


(a) Insure public access to the Petaluma 
River along the full length of the river in 
Petaluma, where feasible. 


(b) Encourage the location of water- 
oriented, recreational opportunities, such as 
the marina and canoe rental facilities in 


sections of the river that are not sensitive 
wildlife habitats. 


(c) Create a riverfront route for pede- 
strians and bicyclists on both sides of the 
river, at the river’s edge for its full length in 
Petaluma, where feasible. 


(ad) Provide safe pedestrian and bicycle 
bridges across the river. 


(e) Strengthen and broaden the relation- 
ship between the river and downtown. 


(f) Develop a riverfront park and cultural 
facilities (e.g., a music shell adjacent to the 
river) in downtown Petaluma. 


(g) Open up views of the river. 


(h) Improve the quality of the water in the 
Petaluma River. 


The River, Chapter 5 


These Mill Valley homes take advantage of the tidal waters 
of Richardson Bay, yet have avoided potential flooding. 


(i) Preserve and protect the Petaluma 
River as open space, resource and habitat. 


(j) Protect and preserve streams and the 
river in their natural state. 


Policy 1: As development and redevelopment occur, the 
City shall require public access to the Petaluma River from 
the nearest public street and walkways. “Development” 
includes the subdivision of land. 


Policy 2: The City shall enhance the Petaluma River and 
its banks as a scenic resource consistent with water- 
oriented recreation. 


Policy 3: The City will designate and map specific areas 
along the river to be redeveloped for public enjoyment and 
private use. 


Policy 4: Pedestrian and bicycle paths shall be established 
along and across the river and along major streams. 


Policy 5: The City shall encourage cooperation among 
those agencies that have jurisdiction over, or interest in, 
reviewing development along the river. 


Policy 6: The City shall work with the Petaluma Parks, 
Recreation, and Music Commission, the Chamber of 
Commerce, local school districts, and the Sonoma County 
Convention and Tourism Bureau to identify and define the 
need for an outdoor cultural facility with a downtown 
riverfront location. 


Policy 7: Appropriate efforts shall be made to expose the 
river to public view. 


Policy 8: New development or redevelopment with river 


frontage shall face both the river and the street 
on which it is located. 
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Policy 9: The City shall pursue the cleanup and beautifi- 
cation of the river and its banks. 


Policy 10: The City shall reduce the need for dredging the 
river by requiring mitigation of land use and development 
practices which add sediment. 


Program (1) Require dedication of an easement for public 
access to the river for all new development or rede- 
velopment between Petaluma Boulevard (or First 
Street) and the river on its west side, and between the 
nearest public street and the river on its east side. 


Program (2) Request the State Lands Commission, the 
Department of Fish and Game, the Sonoma County 
Water Agency, and any other agencies having 
jurisdiction over or interest in development along the 
Petaluma River to review major site expansions, 
redevelopment projects, or subdivisions of land along 
the river. 


Program (3) Design the bike path along the Petaluma 
River to address the security of bicyclists and property 
Owners. 


Program (4) Develop public parks adjacent to the 
Petaluma River. 


Program (5) Develop a marina on the river. 


The City and the County have agreed to allow development 
of Shollenberger Park (which was originally deeded to the 
City for public park) as a marina, in exchange for devel- 
opment of a new riverfront park at the foot of Cader Lane. 


Program (6) Facilitate the development of water-oriented 
recreation. 


The City will identify acceptable water-oriented, 
commercial recreation uses that are compatible with the 
environment and will assist applicants with the permit 
procedures required by other governmental entities. 


Program (7) Acquire land for, and design a riverfront 
park downtown. Develop an outdoor music or 
cultural facility at or near the turning basin. 


The City will investigate the uses of and demand for an 
outdoor cultural facility, including soliciting comments 
from the community on the desire for such a project and 
suggestions for locations. 


A variety of craft moor in the turning basin, seen here from the Golden Eagle Shopping Center. 
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Program (8) Develop a “River Walk” project. 


A “River Walk” project was designed in 1985 by con- 
sultants under contract to the City. 


Program (9) Provide a parking area and trails, between 
the freeway and the river, in conjunction with the 
proposed Rainier overcrossing. 


The proposed Rainier Avenue overcrossing offers an 
opportunity for the City to combine several planning 
objectives into one capital improvement project. The High- 
way 101 overcrossing is needed by bikes as well as by cars. 
The land between the freeway and the river is a good place 
to park cars and enter the bike system. 


Program (10) Establish a Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
for the river. 


The advisory committee or sub-committee would be respon- 
sible for working with City staff to prepare a comprehen- 
sive plan for the river, including the locations of parks, 
pathways, and visitor amenities. The committee would 
select desirable recreation opportunities and seek pro- 
viders. The committee could coordinate volunteer work 

for clean-up of the river banks. 


——_— 


This Richardson Bay example shows how Program 11 
could work to orient commercial buildings to the Petaluma 
River, with a bike path between the buildings and the 

river bank. 


Program (11) Amend the zoning ordinance to require that 


new or redeveloped property, with no structures be- 
tween it and the river, orient both toward the river 
and the major street on which it is located. 


The purpose is to enhance views and ambience for pede- 
strians and boaters. Buildings that face the river’s pede- 
strian/bicycle route will improve the appearance of the area 
and enliven retail activity. This long-term process should 
begin immediately. 


Program (12) Prepare a comprehensive plan for the 
Petaluma River that addresses water quality, public 
access, habitat preservation, development review 
procedures, flooding, and riverfront bike and 
pedestrian routes. 


Program (13) Adopt a program to clean up the Petaluma 
River and adjacent lands. 


Program (14) Apply for funds to clean up and stabilize the 
river bank. 


Funds may be available through the California Urban 
Streams Restoration Program offered through the Cali- 
fornia Department of Water Resources. 
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Figure 5-1: Guide to River Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation 


Objective Policy Program Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CC. CMi°PD* PW PRi PC» EDGIECDE 
Goal 1: Develop recreation and 
cultural opportunities along the river. 
a 1 1 ° ° 
e G 2 ° . 
c,d 4 3 ° ° 
a,c,f 3 4 ° ° 
b 2 5 ° ° 
b 2 6 ° 
f 6 7 e e e 
a,e 1 A738 8 ° ° . 
c,d 3,4 9 . ° 
Goals 2 & 3: Preserve and protect the 
Petaluma River; keep it navigable. 
b,g an 10 ° 
€,g 2,7,8 11 . 
aCe Malas, 4) 00m ee tc . 5 
ht) 9,10 13 ° ° 
i,j 9,10 14 e 
, a 
Notes:! CC: City Council CM: City Manager PD: Planning Department PW: Public Works Dept. 


PR: Parks & Rec. Comm. PC: Planning Comm. EDC: Economic Development Commission 
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6. OPEN SPACE, CONSER- 
VATION, AND ENERGY 


How to preserve and conserve natural resources is the sub- 
ject of this chapter. Visual resources, including the rela- 
tion of open to developed space, are addressed in Sections 
6.1 and 6.2, below. Management of resources necessary 
for the continuation of human, plant, and animal life, 
including their continued productivity, is the focus of 
Section 6.3, Conservation, and 6.4. Efficient use of energy 
is discussed in Section 6.5. 


State Government Code Section 65560 defines open space 
land as “any parcel or area of land or water which is essen- 
tially unimproved and devoted to an open space use for the 
purposes of: (1) preservation of natural resources; (2) man- 
aged production of resources; (3) outdoor recreation; and 
(4) public health and safety.” This Plan proposes a net- 
work of open spaces to provide relief from urbanization, 
access to natural areas, and the ability to travel along open 
space corridors to reach destinations throughout the city. 
The network is created by fitting together components in a 
continuous series so that even if all the open spaces do not 
physically touch, they bear a positive and direct relation to 
each other. 


The City has four open space goals: 


Goal 1. Create an open space system in 
Petaluma adequate to serve the needs of the 
community. 


Goal 2. Preserve key scenic corridors and 
protect the visual beauty of the roadsides. 


Goal 3. Preserve existing open space lands 
outside of Petaluma but within Petaluma’s 
Planning Referral Area. 


Goal 4. Preserve and protect agricultural use 
on lands surrounding Petaluma in the 
Petaluma Planning Referral Area. 


City bake are decusced a in chapter: 7, 7, and the 
Petaluma River i is covered i in p Chapter 5a : 


62 OBJECTIVES, POLICIES - 
AND PROGRAMS | 


OPEN SPACE AROUND PETALUMA 


Much of the open space surrounding Petaluma is essential 
to grazing, agriculture, and the dairy industry, and thus im- 
portant to the local and regional economy. Other open 
lands beyond the city limits provide valuable recreation op- 
portunities (Putnam Park, Adobe State Park, and the 
Petaluma River); watershed lands critical to drinking water 
quality and maintaining the Petaluma Marsh; and wildlife 
habitat. 


These surrounding open spaces — part of a larger, county- 
wide system that separates Petaluma from neighboring 
cities — provide much of the city’s unique character and 
identity. 


Objectives: 


(a) Link open space to activity centers, 
other open space, and scenic routes to help 
define urban form (the physical and aes- 
thetic appearance of the city) and beautify 
the city. 


(b) Use open space to protect and enhance 
the unique character and identity of the city, 
and provide for outdoor recreation. 


The Petaluma River, and the creeks that serve it, connect 

to the urban separator. The urban separator bounds and 
shapes the urban area, and begins the open space frame that 
surrounds the city. 


Policy 1: The City shall utilize waterways and waterway 
buffers (setbacks) to connect open space and activity 
centers. 


Policy 2: The City will make every effort to create an inte- 
grated system of urban open space, streams, and parks. 


Policy 3: The City shall permit limited recreational use in 
designated floodway areas along the Petaluma River where 
the City has acquired land or an easement, as long as the 
recreational uses do not interfere with the flood handling 
capacity of the river. 
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Policy 4: Wherever feasible, the City shall use the urban 
separator to connect open space lands. 


Program (1) Link the golf course site on the East Sede the 
Petaluma Adobe State Historic Park, and the urban 
separator to buffer the Old Adobe from the airport as 
well as to connect open spaces. 


Program (2) Connect open spaces and activity centers 
with scenic and bicycle routes. 


City parks can be linked to the open space system visually 
through tree-lined streets and functionally via bicycle 
routes. Some parks are already situated on waterways — 
Lucchesi Park on Lynch Creek, Cavanagh Landing on the 
Petaluma River, and Sunrise Park on Capri Creek. 


Program (3) Work with PG&E to use and enhance existing 
utility corridors to link open space lands with activity 
centers. 


Some utility easements beneath PG&E transmission lines 
provide an opportunity for pedestrian/bicycle routes, 
jogging, and par course exercise areas. They are particular- 
ly valuable because they are off-street and extend through 
developed areas where it is difficult to regain open space. 


Program (3.1) Work with PG&E to develop standards for 
integrating new utility easements into the open space 
network. 


Program (4) Utilize abandoned railroad rights-of-way to 
link open space lands and activity centers. 


OPEN J SPACE INVENTORY. The Technical Apper 
| dix contains an inventory. of ope 
Petaluma’s Planning Referral A e 
each open. space according to 


| identifies its location; and indicate - who. 
jurisdiction over each open spacem 


Open space at the urban limit line. 
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SCENIC ROUTES 


The Sonoma Mouncaine the Petaluma River Valley, and 
the rural areas surrounding Petaluma provide exceptional 
views worth preserving. They contribute to the quality of 
life for residents and to the city’s tourism potential. 


Most people experience the beautiful scenery from road- 
ways. These roads and the scenic assets seen from them 
can be protected by designating scenic routes and adopting 
guidelines to preserve them. Policies 5 through 10 and 
programs 5 through 12 address the subject. 


Objectives: 


(c) Protect and enhance scenic routes to 
historic areas and major recreation areas, 
and establish scenic trails and paths along 
waterways. 


(d) Seek State and County protection and 
enhancement of Scenic routes. 


Open Space, Conservation, and Energy, Chapter 6 
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Policy 5: The City shall continue to identify and evaluate 
scenic routes in Petaluma and non-vehicular routes in the 
urban separator. 


Policy 6: Scenic routes shall be a part of an interconnect- 
ed network that includes roads, trails and pathways. 


Policy 7: To the extent possible, scenic routes on desig- 
nated roadways should be coordinated with bicycle routes, 
providing wayside stops for the use of bicyclists and 
drivers both. 


Policy 8: Roads that provide access to cultural points of 
interest or to major recreation areas should be designated 
as scenic routes. 


Scenic routes can be maintained by regulating development 
on the surrounding properties and ensuring that scenic 
views from the road are preserved. Zoning, acquiring 
easements, requiring specific landscaping, and cleaning up 
roadsides will protect the views. Policies 9 and 10, and 
programs 6 through 12, address these issues. 


Policy 9: The City shall seek feasible means to protect 
the scenic and aesthetic value of all routes it designates as 
scenic. The following criteria will be used to select scenic 
roadways: 


¢ The routes are a part of an interconnected network of 
scenic roads. 

* The routes provide visual links between major recrea- 
tion areas, foot trails, bike paths, and waterways. 

¢ The roads provide access to major recreation areas, 
foot trails, bike paths, and waterways. 

¢ The roads provide access to cultural points of interest 
and to illustrations of the City’s and County’s history. 


Policy 10: /t is the City’s policy to assure that roadway 
construction on designated scenic routes is compatible 
with the preservation of scenic values. 


Program (5) Amend the zoning ordinance to adda 
“scenic design combining zone” to properties adja- 
cent to scenic routes. 


Program (6) Regulate the height and setback of buildings 
and structures along scenic roadways. Seek County 
cooperation in areas outside the City limits. 


Program (7) Establish specific review guidelines for 
development along scenic routes, prohibiting off-site 
advertising signs, billboards, and development on 
prominent ridges; and encourage screening and other 
landscaping for offensive land uses. 


The scenic guidelines should distinguish between urban 
and rural scenic routes, and should be established as part of 
a joint review procedure with the County. 


Program (8) Develop a plan to remove view obstructions 
such as utility distribution lines (as opposed to trans- 
mission lines which carry more than 13, 500 volts). 


Program (8.1) Underground all new utility distribution 
lines, and develop a plan for undergrounding all 
existing lines. 


Program (9) Request State designation of Highway 101 
north and south of Petaluma as a scenic route. 


Program (10) Encourage volunteer road cleanup and 
seeding of native wildflowers. 


Program (11) Where trees must be removed to accom- 
modate essential improvements to scenic routes, they 
shall be replaced. 


Program (12) Earthmoving operations and road cuts on 
scenic routes shall be followed with reseeding and 
revegetation programs. 


SCENIC F ROUTE REGULATIONS. _ Speci reg- - 

ulations to maintain a Scenic route involve: ee 

° Requiring that all structures be set back rs as 

specific distance from the scenic roadway; 

- Reviewing buildings for conformance with 

the ‘Surrounding structures and environment, 

- Restricting structures from highly visible lo- 

cations such as noes or poner fore- 

grounds; - ee 

colli all utilities underground; 

, Coordinating scenic roadways with bicycle 

routes, possibly providing wayside stops for — 
he use of bicyclists and drivers both; 


- Applying appropriate land use designations; 
and : 
_* Landscaping m 


LAND SPECULATION 
Objectives: 


(e) Discourage speculation and pressure 
for urbanization on lands outside of the 
urban separator. 


(f) Encourage maintenance of the open 
space surrounding Petaluma. 
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OLD ADOBE ROAD 


we ee CORONA RD 


URBAN LIMIT LINE 
URBAN SEPARATOR 
PETALUMA RIVER FLOODWAY 


CREEKS, "GREEN CORRIDORS" 
PETALUMA MARSH 


CITY PARKS 
3 REGIONAL PARKS 
QR «= MCNEAR PENINSULA 


DUE TO THE SCALE OF THIS EXHIBIT, ALL FEATURES ILLUSTRATED 
ARE APPROXIMATIONS OF ACTUAL LOCATION, AREA, OR WIDTH. 
DETAILED INFORMATION SHOULD BE OBTAINED FROM THE 
PETALUMA COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING DEPARTMENT. 


“™FRATES ROAD 


0 1 MILE 


Figure 6-1: Open space system. 


In agricultural areas near Petaluma where there is a per- 
ceived potential for urban development, land speculation 
has the potential to work against the preservation of open 
space. When a city allows competing urban uses to exist in 
the same geographic area as agricultural uses, it invites the 
demise of the use with the lower land value. Petaluma is 
committed to maintaining open space and therefore has set 
an urban limit line within which the City will manage and 
contain urban development. The urban limit line, together 
with the City’s demonstrated adherence to it, is the City’s 
most effective tool to discourage speculation on lands 
beyond the boundary and to manage the rate, location, and 
type of growth within the city. 


Policy 11: Within the context that growth will occur, 
strong efforts should be made to maintain surrounding 
agricultural and open space lands. 
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Policy 12: The City encourages the County and other 
public agencies to accept dedications of open space lands 
of regional significance. The City also encourages private 
entities to preserve open space lands. 


Policy 13: City or County-designated open space shall be 
preserved where land or views are of exceptional quality. 


Program (13) Adopt an open space land preservation 
program that would acquire rights to open space 
outside of the urban separator. 


Program (14) Establish a Joint Powers Authority (JPA) 
with Sonoma County to permit the “transfer of devel- 
opment rights” (TDR), also known as “development 
credits,” whereby density can be transferred from 
agricultural or open space lands outside the city limits 
to lands within the city designated for development. 
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Program (15) By ordinance, permit the transfer of devel- 
opment rights from agricultural or open space lands 
outside the city to lands within the city designated for 
development. 


Program (16) Create aTDR program with the designation 
of environmentally sensitive (sending) areas and the 
rezoning of receiving lands. 


lopment Rights is discussed in 
Chapter 4, Land Use and Growth 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture, including grazing, is the principal land use sur- 
rounding Petaluma. Important farmlands mapped by the 
Farmlands Mapping and Monitoring Program and publish- 
ed by the California Department of Conservation are 

shown for Petaluma’s Planning Referral Area in the Tech- 
nical Appendix. One indicator of land in long-term agricul- 
tural use is land placed under Williamson Act contracts 
which designate lands as agricultural preserve in the Peta- 
luma Planning Referral Area. (See Technical Appendix, 
Map 15.) 


In a 1985 Community Survey, 80% of the respondents said 
the land surrounding Petaluma should be in agricultural or 
open space use. Their recommendation is supported by 
this General Plan. 


The City’s intent to preserve agriculture involves not mak- 
ing decisions that could be interpreted by speculators to be 
indicators of urban expansion. Other actions, described 
below, are needed to promote and safeguard agriculture. 
City and County policies and programs must work in uni- 
son to achieve the goals. 


Objectives: 


(g) Reduce the pressure for urbanization 
and conversion of agricultural land to non- 
agricultural use in the Petaluma Planning 
Referral Area. 


(h) Coordinate City and County land use 
goals, objectives, and policies to preserve 
agriculture. 


(i) Channel urban development into cities 
and limit rural residential uses that encroach 
on agricultural lands. 


Petaluma is committed to maintaining open space in surrounding agricultural areas. 
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(j) Expand the City’s wastewater irrigation 
program to increase the utility of 
agricultural lands. 


(k) Reduce the cost of using wastewater to 
agricultural users by increasing the 
efficiency of both use and delivery of the 
City’ s wastewater for irrigation. 


(1) Promote the reduction of erosion on 
agricultural lands. 


Policy 14: The City urges Sonoma County to discourage 
non-agricultural land uses in agricultural areas. 


Policy 15: The City urges Sonoma County to contain 
the growth of rural residential development that directly 
competes with agricultural use. 


Policy 16: The City shall promote its wastewater irrigation 
program by increasing the efficiency of delivery and use to 
consumers, reducing soil erosion, and by actively market- 
ing the program. 


Program (17) Continue to participate in revision of the 
Sonoma County General Plan and Specific Plans. 


Program (18) Retain or make available an irrigation man- 
agement specialist trained in extension service meth- 
ods to teach wastewater irrigation management to far- 
mers, to market the City’s wastewater irrigation pro- 
gram, and to develop more cost-effective delivery 
systems. 


WASTEWATER RECYCLING. Since 19 


City has recognized wastewater as a res 


ource 

~ through its irrigation program. The program pr 

vides pressurized water and the irrigation equip- 
_ ment for $15 per acre over a 10-year period. The 
| City plans for fluctuations in demand for waste- 
| water so the storage capacity of the oxidation 
ponds is not exceeded when demand fo st 
waterdeclinesforaperiod. 


Irrigation management will coordinate wastewater _ 
recycling with the irrigation needs of area farmers. — 
The use of wastewater is important to alleviate — 
- pressure on the City’s oxidation ponds which are | 
not allowed to discharge into the Petaluma River _ 
during the summer months yet have had to inthe ~ 
past because of summer rains that increase in- — 


use of methane-produced energy at the waste- — 
water treatment facility to pump wastewater to : 


farmers more cost-effectively m 
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The principle of conservation recognizes that the natural 
resources of an area are fragile and finite and need to be 
carefully managed if future generations are to enjoy and 
benefit from what is taken for granted today. Without a 
commitment to conservation, however, these resources 
may be irreparably damaged or lost, diminishing the area’s 
economic vitality and quality of life. 


Water and soil are the focus of this section. Their inter- 
relationship defines the character of the area. The City, 
with the cooperation of the County, can make a significant 
commitment to the future of the area by actively working 
to control pollution, prevent erosion, protect watersheds, 
and reclaim land and water. The City has established 
these goals: 


Goal 5. Retain waterways and adjacent land in 
their natural state in the Petaluma Planning 
Referral Area. 


Goal 6. Protect and preserve natural resources 
in the Petaluma Planning Referral Area. 


Goal 7. Reduce the production of and reclaim 
the usable portion of solid wastes. 


WATERWAYS AND EROSION 


The Petaluma River is a tidal estuary that stretches 18 
miles from Willow Brook to San Pablo Bay. The river 
and its tributaries drain a 126-square-mile area that extends 
from the Cotati Plain to the Petaluma Marsh and from the 
slopes of the Sonoma Mountains on the east to Wiggins 
Hill west of Petaluma. 


West of Petaluma, most drainage flows to a point northeast 
of Rainsville Road where the Petaluma River and Willow 
Brook intersect. San Antonio Creek drains the southwest- 
ern part of the Petaluma basin. San Antonio Creek and the 
Petaluma River are the only waterways in the basin with a 
year-round flow of water. 
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Erosion control is central to effective land management. 
As stream banks erode, lateral cutting occurs. Water is lost 
to evaporation instead of replenishing the aquifer. The 
influx of sediment in the Petaluma River displaces its water 
carrying capacity. The river must be dredged regularly in 
order to maintain its ability to carry flood water. The cycle 
is one in which the larger area loses irreplaceable soil into 
the river and the City continually must dredge the river and 
find a place for dredge spoils. Therefore, the City must 
make every effort to reduce the need for dredging by 
preventing sediment from entering the river. 


Steps to be taken to prevent erosion and resulting sedimen- 
tation of the river include stabilizing the banks of water- 
ways and planting vegetation to intercept eroded soil 
before it enters the water. An agricultural and grazing set- 
back of 100 feet from the top of stream banks is needed to 
keep the permanent cover, including mature oaks. Grazing 
throughout the area has prevented regeneration of trees 
because livestock eat the tender, sprouting oaks. 


Continuous setbacks along every waterway provide the 
following benefits: 


¢- Re-establishing the dwindling oak community; 

* Re-connecting every waterway with a vegetation 
strip, which in turn would increase the wildlife 
habitat; 

* Maintaining travel corridors for wildlife; and 

* Avoiding hot spots in streams which occur when a 
continuous canopy is lacking and which degrade the 
stream as a habitat. 


SOILS 


Knowledge of soil limitations and suitability for develop- 
ment will help to conserve a limited resource and deter- 
mine proper land use. Soil properties which are most 
limiting in the Petaluma area are soil drainage, slope, 
shrink-swell potential, land slippage and shear strength. 


The Soil Conservation Service has mapped and analyzed 
the soils in the Petaluma area. The soil maps (found in the 
Technical Appendix) are intended as a guide for areas with- 
in the urban limit line where building limitations may exist. 


The City recognizes the importance of conserving soil as a 
resource in the following goals, objectives, policies, and 
programs found in the General Plan on pages 45 and 50 
through 53: 


Goals Objectives Policies Programs 


Open Space 4 g-l 14-16 17,18 
Conservation 5,6 p-s Ae 209-2 1\025% 
25-26 29-32 


4 OBJI ECTIVES, POLICIES | 
ND PROGRAMS : 


WATERWAYS 
Objectives: 


(m) Protect water resources vital to the 
health of the area’s residents and important 
to the area’s ecology. 


(n) Enhance the wildlife habitat and main- 
tain wildlife travel corridors along 
waterways. 


(o) Protect the Petaluma Marsh as a val- 
uable natural resource which serves as a 
flood basin, a wildlife habitat, a critical link 
in the Bay life-chain, an air quality enhanc- 
er, and a component of Petaluma’ s urban 
form. 


(p) Reduce the amount of sediment entering 
waterways in Petaluma. 


(q) Stabilize the banks of waterways. 


(r) Establish a continuous strip of native 
vegetation along waterways. 


(s) Manage waterways in the Petaluma 
Planning Referral Area to ensure compatibil- 
ity between wildlife, plant restoration, and 
agriculture, in addition to achieving flood 
protection. 


(t) Protect and conserve aggregate mineral 
resources designated by the State of Califor- 
nia as regionally significant. 


The State Mining and Geology Board designates specific 
geographic areas in which sand and gravel deposits are 
available to meet the need for construction-quality aggre- 
gate. In the North San Francisco Bay region, the affected 
local lead agency (Sonoma County) has been directed by 
the State to establish management policies to be incorpor- 
ated into its general plan to conserve essential mineral re- 
sources for the future that might otherwise be unavailable 
when needed. In the Petaluma Planning Referral Area, 
Quarry Products, Inc., the Ghilotti Brothers Quarry, and the 
Stage Gulch Quarry have been identified by the State as re- 
gionally significant. 
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Policy 17: It is City policy to encourage and cooperate 
with the conservation efforts of organizations, agencies, 
and jurisdictions which help implement the open space, 
agriculture, and conservation goals of the Petaluma 
General Plan. 


Policy 18: The City urges Sonoma County to adopt and 
implement a natural resources management plan for the 
Petaluma River Watershed and Drainage Basin. 


Policy 19: The City shall adopt an ordinance to protect 
and enhance waterways within Petaluma. 


Policy 20: Urge the County to adopt a waterway ordinance 
that would be applied to the Petaluma Planning Referral 
Area outside of Petaluma as an overlay zone. The water- 
way ordinance should establish a buffer zone for protection 
of waterways and the wildlife dependent on them. 


| THE PETALUMA MARSH. is the ‘second largest _ 
‘remaining marshland in the entire Bay Area. 
Within Petaluma’s - Planning Referral Area, the _ 
marsh covers 3,220 acres. The marshis a boun 
tiful feeding ground for fish. Its plants convert ca 
bon monoxide to oxygen. The marshis a habitat 
for: many waterbirds and two. endangered spe- _ 
cies. ‘Clearly it is a critical natural resource Bl es 


Policy 21: Watershed lands shall be protected, and any 
development of watershed area shall retain as much nat- 
ural vegetation as is feasible. 


Policy 22: It is City policy that waterways be kept in their 
natural state, rather than be concrete-lined or placed 
underground. 


Policy 23: Streams and streamsides shall be used to pro- 
vide natural open space, recreation, or activity areas for 
adjacent development. 


Policy 24: Development shall be restricted in areas which 
contain rare or endangered species of plants or animals. 


The Petaluma Marsh. 
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Policy 25: Developers shall provide adequate drainage 
and erosion control during construction. 


Policy 26: Off-road motor vehicles shall be prohibited in 
areas where topsoil destruction or reduction of valuable 
habitat could result. 


Policy 27: The City shall promote water conservation 
through development standards, building requirements, 
landscape design guidelines, and other applicable city- 
wide policies and programs. 


Program (19) Prepare and adopt a natural resources 
management plan. 


Program (20) Adopt an ordinance that establishes a 
waterway buffer zone where technically feasible for 
lands in Petaluma (independent of adoption of any 
such ordinance by the County). 


A waterway protection ordinance would designate water- 
way corridors and setbacks, and establish guidelines to in- 
sure compatibility among agriculture, grazing, developed 
areas, and resource protection. A waterway ordinance will 
benefit landowners as well as the larger community if it 
utilizes the incentives available under the Williamson Act 
and through the Soil Conservation Service, and establishes 
conservation easements through land trusts. 


Program (21) Plant native vegetation on each side of all 
designated waterways consistent with floodway regula- 
tions in order to Stabilize the banks of the waterways 
and to serve as a natural filter of sediment to prevent 
sediment from entering the waterway. Fence vegeta- 
tion where necessary to insure its survival. 


Program (22) Encourage re-growth of native oak trees by 
planting oak trees in “wood lots” in designated areas 
along waterways. Fence these wood lots to promote 
their survival. 


Program (23) Regulate land uses such as auto disman- 
tling, waste disposal facilities, gas stations, and 
industries using toxic chemicals in areas where oil, 
gasoline, and toxic substances may enter a waterway. 


Program (24) Amend the zoning ordinance to prohibit 
and abate the dumping of debris and refuse in and 
near waterways and their buffers. 


Program (25) Refer all applications for development in 
Petaluma, where grading is necessary or where the po- 
tential for soil erosion exists, to the Southern Sonoma 
County Soil Conservation Service for comment. 


Program (26) Where feasible, purchase conservation ease- 
ments along streams, or require dedication of an 
easement at the time of development. 
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Program (27) Recommend to the County that they control 
density and restrict development on watershed lands. 


Program (28) Recommend that the County revise zoning 
ordinances and maps so that watershed areas with 
steep slopes are retained in parcels of 60 or more 
acres. 


Program (29) Recommend that the County revise its 
ordinances so that clearing of vegetation on land in 
watershed areas is limited to access roads, homesites, 
and fire breaks. 


Program (30) Identify existing erosion problems on public 
and private lands, and prepare and implement an 
erosion control pian. 


Program (31) Seek funding from both the Resource Con- 
servation District and the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service for flood protection, fencing 
of waterway buffer areas, and watershed management 
programs. 


Program (32) Contact the Resource Conservation District 
to establish specific criteria to determine which de- 
velopment applications should be referred to the Dis- 
trict for its advice. 


Program (33) Continue to participate in the water conser- 
vation program and plan of the Sonoma County Water 
Agency. 


SOLID WASTE 
Objectives: 


(u) Maximize opportunities to recycle solid 
waste. 


(v) Recover energy and materials from 
solid waste. 


Policy 28: The City shall manage solid waste in order to 
maximize reclamation and reuse of resources contained in 
the solid waste stream. 


Program (34) Expand the curbside recycling program. 


Program (35) Remove disincentives to recycling, such as 
requiring city residents to purchase containers for 
recycled material. 


Program (36) Develop source separation programs for 
solid waste materials with recycling value, for all 
waste generators. 


Program (37) Purchase goods containing recycled 
materials for City use. 


Program (38) Investigate the recovery of precious metals 
from sewage sludge. 


Program (38.1) Require retail centers and multi-family 
residential developments to provide on-site drop-off 
areas for recycling. Coordinate with the City’s refuse 
disposal contractor or other recycling services to 
insure regular pick-up. 


Energy conservation can benefit Petaluma. In addition to 
preserving non-renewable resources for future consump- 
tion, utility bill savings and investments in local companies 
that provide energy conservation services will keep money 
in the local economy. 


This section of the Plan proposes energy-efficient building 
development and land use practices, installation of efficient 
appliances, transportation management, and the promotion 
of solar energy. Some actions require cooperation with 
PG&E, which has already indicated its interest in promoting 
conservation. Other actions may require new ordinances or 
programs; however, Petaluma can benefit from the exper- 
ience of the many cities that have already enacted similar 
measures. 


Goal 8. Maximize Petaluma’s energy-efficiency. 
Objectives: 


(w) Promote the conservation of non- 
renewable energy resources. 


(x) Promote the use of solar energy. 


Policy 29: Energy conservation measures to reduce energy 
consumption should be used in residential, commercial, 
industrial and public buildings. 


Policy 30: Domestic solar energy use shall be encouraged. 


Policy 31: Land development practices should be consis- 
tent with greater energy-efficiency opportunities in conser- 
vation and solar energy for space heating and cooling and 
transportation. 


Program (39) Provide an information and referral service 
to promote conservation and solar measures provided 
by PG&E. 
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Program (40) Upon sale or rental of residential buildings, 


use a voluntary, cooperative energy-efficiency point 
system through realtors or lenders to inform future 
buyers or renters of the energy-efficiency of the 
dwelling. 


Program (41) Obtain PG&E assistance in reviewing 
commercial buildings and major subdivisions of more 
than 25 units during the design and approval process 
to incorporate energy-efficiency suggestions into the 
plans. 


Program (42) Make energy conservation an important 
criterion in housing development. 


Program (43) Train City building inspectors to look for 
ener gy-inefficiencies related to Title 24 for new 
construction and in commerciallindustrial buildings. 


Program (44) Support development of solar water heating 
systems so that 100% of new dwelling units and 20% 
of existing units will have the capability (e.g., proper 
plumbing and solar access) to install solar water 
heating systems by the year 2000 should they become 
cost-effective. 


Program (45) Adopt a solar access ordinance consistent 
with applicable City energy and land development 
policies to protect opportunities for solar space and 
water heating. 


Program (46) Develop land use regulations and zoning 


ordinances for new subdivisions to provide oppor- 
tunities for passive solar heating and cooling. 
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Program (47) Investigate cogeneration (electricity and 
heat) possibilities for future large-scale residential 
and industrial development. 


BIOMASS ENERGY DEVELOPMENT 
Objective: 


(y) Reduce reliance on non-renewable 
energy sources through development of 
feasible, safe energy sources immediately 
available to Petaluma. 


Policy 32: Biomass resources and agricultural wastes 
Should be utilized for methane production and methane- 
generated electricity. 


Program (48) Study the potential for methane-generated 
electricity at the wastewater treatment facility. 


Program (49) Use methane-generated electricity at the 
wastewater treatment facility to run City pumps for 
the agricultural wastewater recycling program. 


The: Street tree e olantng program: 
Community | Character, Chapter ce and d th 


Open Space, Conservation, and Energy, Chapter 6 


Figure 6-2: Guide to Open Space, Conservation, and Energy Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, 
and Implementation. 


Objectives Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CC, CMs PD) PRal PW BD 
Goal 1: Create an open space system 
a, 2,4 1 ° ° 
a,b 1,2,3,4 2 e e ® 
a,b Ina 3 ° : ° 
a,b 2 3.1 e e e 
a,b 2 4 ° ° 
Goal 2: Preserve key scenic corridors; 
protect roadsides 
c 5,6,7,8,9 S ° ° 
cd 10 6 e e 
Cc 9 vA ° ° 
c 9,10 8 ° ° ° 
Cc 9,1 0 8.1 OQ e ® 
d 5,9 9 ° ° ° ° 
Cc 9 10 ° ° ° 
c 10 11 ° ° ° 
Cc 10 12 e ® e 


Goal 3: Preserve existing open space lands in 
Petaluma’s Planning Referral Area 


ef 11412,10 13 ° . 
e,f ade 14 . . ° 
e,f 11,42,12 15 . ° ° 
e,f Tides 16 . . . 


Goal 4: Preserve and protect surrounding 
agricultural use 


g,h,i 14,15 7d 5 : 
j,k,| 16 18 ° : 


Goal 5: Retain waterways in their 
natural state 


n,s 18,19,21 19 ® ° ° 

m,n,p,q,r,s 19 20 ° ° ° 

0,p,q,",S Piece 23 21 ° ° 
n,q,r,s Zliec,eo 22 ° . 

m,0,S 19,21,24 PG} ° ° ° 
m,s 17,19 24 ° ° ° ° 

eRe | 17,25 2S ° ° 

m,s Viceles 26 ° ° ° ° 

m,r,s 20,21,24,25 Zr ° ° ° 


(Guide continues on page 56.) 
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Figure 6-2: Guide to Open Space, Conservation, and Energy Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, 
and Implementation (continued). 


Objectives __ Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CG. 26M) PD PRP VW ae 


m,p,s 20,21 28 ° ° ° ° 
m,s 18,20,21,24,25 29 ° ° ° 
1,p,q 16,25,26 30 ° ° 
Ss 17,21 31 ° ° 


Goal 6: Protect natural resources 


m,p 17,24 32 e e 
m ieee 33 ° ° ° 


Goal 7: Reduce solid waste 


u,V 28 34 ° ° ° 
U 28 oO ° ° ° 
U,V 28 36 ° ° 
u 28 Sh7/ ° 
V 28 38 e ° 
U,V 28 36a) ° ° 


Goal 8: Maximize energy-efficiency. 


W,X 29,30 39 ° 

W,X 29,30 40 ° ° 
w,X 29,30,31 41 ° 

W,x 29,30,31 42 ° ° 

Ww 29 43 ° 
X 30 44° ° e 

X 30,31 45 ° ° 

x 30,31 46 ° ° 

Ww 31 47 . 

y Se 48 ° 

y 32 49 ° 


Notes:! CC: City Council CM: City Manager PD: Planning Department BD: Building Dept. 
PR: Parks & Recreation Commission PW: Public Works Department 
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7. PARKS, RECREATION, 
SCHOOLS, & CHILD CARE 


ie 


WHHL 


Recreation in urban areas is flourishing. There is a trend 
toward specialized, physically active and diverse forms of 
recreation, and away from general, mass recreation, accord- 
ing to the National Recreation Survey. Figure 7-1 summa- 


rizes the study. 


Activity 1965 1983 
Concerts & plays 14% 25 % 
Picnicking 60 % 48 % 
Sightseeing 54% 46% 
Driving 59 % 48 % 
Bicycling 19% 32 % 
Camping 12% 20% 
Tennis 6 % 15% 
Jogging 17 %! 26 % 
Birdwatching 6 % 12% 

11977 

Source: National Recreation Survey 


Figure 7-1: Percentage of U.S. Population Participating 
in Recreation, by Activity, 1965 and 1983. 


These trends imply changes for park and recreation plan- 
ning. As the nature of recreation has shifted during the 
past several decades, the needs of park users have evolved. 
For example, a demand for more active uses may point to a 
need for larger, community parks that can accommodate 
softball fields, tennis courts, and swimming pools, and a 
lesser emphasis on smaller, neighborhood parks. Or the 
number of parks may be adequate, but the desired activities 
are not available. The challenge, as reflected in the City’s 
goals, is to reconcile the existing and future space with the 
changing needs of city residents. 


Goal 1. Provide for all citizens a variety of 
enjoyable leisure, recreation, and cultural 
opportunities that are accessible, affordable, 
safe, physically attractive, and uncrowded. 


Goal 2. Effectively use public facilities to serve 
the greatest number of Petalumans. 


Goal 3. Promote improved park location and 
design. 


Goal 4. Provide a network of trails and 
pathways throughout the City. 


One of the amenities Petalumans have given themselves is 
parkland and related recreation space. The City has acquired 
parkland over the years, so that in 1985 it had 2.6 acres of 
park for every 1,000 residents — 99 acres of dedicated City 
park land, of which 57 acres are community parks and 42 
acres are neighborhood parks. Community parks serve a 
signicant portion of the city by providing facilities and 
recreation activities beyond those supplied by a neigh- 
borhood park. Neighborhood parks are intended to provide 
recreation facilities for a localized area. Figure 7-2 lists 
Petaluma’s parks. 


FACILITY LOCATION ACRES 
Community Parks 

Kenilworth! E. Washington & Payran ey 
Lucchesi N. McDowell 31.0 
McNear F and 11th es 
Shollenberger Petroleum Lane 17.0 
Subtotal 57.2 
Neighborhood Parks 

Arroyo Village East Drive 3.5 
Bond Banff Way 6.2 
Cherry Valley Cherry Street 0.75 
Grant E. Sunnyslope Road 1.0 
LaTercera Peggy & Baywood 3.02 
Miwok St. Francis Drive 25 
McDowell Park Lane & McGregor 4.2 
Oak Hill Park Avenue 5.01 
Walnut D & Petaluma Blvd. South 1.6 
Westridge Sunnyslope Road 8.8 
Wickersham 5th & J Pad 
Del Oro Del Oro Circle & Sartori Sie 
Subtotal 41.88 
1 Kenilworth is classified as a community park because it 
functions as part of of a larger community facility. 


Figure 7-2: Dedicated Park Land in Petaluma, 1985. 
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Parks are a key component of the City’s open space system 
and give identity to Petaluma’s neighborhoods. Parks can 
be differentiated from each other through variety in plant- 
ings, unique play structures, sculpture, use of water, ar- 
rangement of sitting areas, and variation in terrain. An 
architectural theme and uniform signs or symbols can be 
used to tie the parks together. 


Parks can break up vast subdivisions and provide a com- 

munity focal point. Although there is a certain efficiency 
in joining neighborhood parks to elementary school sites, 
separating the two can be important to improving neigh- 

borhood design and identity. 


West of the river, the eucalyptus grove west of Cypress 
Hills Cemetery should be preserved in open space. It is 
one of the few prominent groves of trees in and around the 
city, and is a scenic resource. The City should acquire a 
scenic easement or purchase it for park. 


Other park sites proposed in this General Plan include: 


« Along the river near the north end of 
Lakeville Street. 
Along the river in downtown Petaluma. 
McNear Island. 
¢ Along the river in the vicinity of the 

proposed Rainier Avenue overpass. 
« Along Thompson Creek in the southwest 
portion of the City. 
Garfield Park. 
* Neighborhood parks in new residential areas. 
The 100-acre Gray property on East Washing- 
ton Street opposite the airport, purchased by the 
City in 1987. 


Future sale of surplus school sites will present a valuable 
opportunity to add needed park space to fully developed 
neighborhoods. The City should acquire such sites if they 
become available and should plan their park development 
with neighborhood residents so as to meet their needs. 


7.2 OBJECTIVES, oT | 
“AND PROGRAMS 


PARK STANDARDS 


Objectives: 


(a) Bring the amount of Petaluma park 
land into compliance with the City’s adopt- 
ed minimum standards (community park 
land at 3 acres per 1,000 population, and 
neighborhood park land at 2 acres per 1,000 
population). 
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(b) Provide a balance of recreation oppor- 
tunities, including facilities, to serve the 
varied interests of the population. 


(c) Designate adequate park sites for the 
future growth of the City. 


(d) Upgrade existing parks. 


(e) Provide for annual evaluation, main- 
tenance, and adequate replacement of 
existing recreation facilities. 


Policy 1: The City shall require all new residential 
development to dedicate land or pay a park fee for public 
parks. 


Policy 2: The City shall acquire new public parks at a rate 
consistent with new residential development. 


Policy 3: The City shall acquire community parks consis- 
tent with growth of the City’s population. 


Policy 4: The City should provide park facilities within 
one-half mile or less for residents living within the res- 
idential areas of Petaluma, without intrusion of major 
physical barriers. 


Policy 5: The City should provide park sites to respond to 
the needs of a diverse population. These needs include 
creekside systems, trailways for pedestrians, joggers, and 
bicyclists, and non-traditional types of recreation such as 
habitat restoration projects, community gardens, and 
skateboarding. 


Policy 6: The City shall locate recreation uses (e.g., golf 
courses, trails, athletic fields, picnic areas, etc.) in the 
urban separator on both the East and West Sides, taking 
into account terrain, accessibility, links to other parts of 
the city and related factors in determining whether or not 
a particular use is appropriate. 


Policy 7: The development of private sector recreation 
facilities, such as commercial softball diamonds, shall be 
encouraged. 


Policy 8: Joint public-private development of commercial 
recreation facilities shall be encouraged. 


Policy 9: The City shall consider teen recreation needs 
when planning new or redesigned parks. 


Program (1) A study of the demand for parks and re- 
creation facilities, addressing the needs of both park 
users and non-users, should be conducted immediate- 
ly, and on a regular basis thereafter. Park amenities, 
programs, proximity, and means of transportation 
should all be addressed by a park use survey. 
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Program (2) The City shall study and pursue various 
means of funding the acquisition, operation, and 
maintenance of parks and recreation facilities. 


Program (3) Add 60-100 acres of community park, includ- 
ing a community athletic complex, in addition to the 


community park land required by new development 
after 1985. 


Program (4) Complete the Lucchesi Park master plan. 


Program (5) Locate an additional community park east of 
the river. 


Program (6) Provide incentives for new, large-scale 
industrial and commercial development and redevel- 
opment to include shower and locker room facilities in 
order to promote the physical conditioning of employ- 
ees and their use of public and private recreation 
opportunities. 


Program (7) Consider acquiring and developing McNear 
Island for recreation uses. Insure a view of the river, 
and provide bicycle and pedestrian paths. 


Program (8) Consider a City-wide benefit assessment 
district in order to maintain parks and recreation 
facilities. 


EFFICIENT USE OF FACILITIES 
Objectives: 


(f) Maximize opportunities for the joint use 
of public land and facilities such as schools, 
detention ponds, and areas under the juris- 
diction of other public agencies that have 
land available for possible recreation use. 


(g) Maximize the extended use of existing 
public facilities for year-’ round and evening 
use. 


Policy 10: The City encourages the Sonoma County Water 
Agency, school districts, the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, and other public agencies and utilities to provide 
appropriate recreation uses on their respective properties 
and rights-of-way. 


Policy 11: The City shall work with local school districts 
in identifying and evaluating for potential park acquisition, 
school sites which might become surplus; or using future, 
but still undeveloped, school sites as temporary parks until 
schools actually are built. 


Because of the open space already associated with school 
sites, they are ideal sources of additional parkland. The 
first priority for the reuse of surplus school sites should 
be for park or recreation purposes. 


Program (9) Consider cooperative efforts among school 
districts, public utilities, and the City in order to de- 
velop parks, other open space areas, and recreation 
facilities and programs. 


The City will benefit by landscaping and developing open 
space areas that are owned by school districts or public 
utilities for parks and recreation, and/or by seeking per- 
mission to use such lands for on-going programs. 


Program (10) Prepare a list of available public facilities 
and requirements for their use. Periodically update 
and distribute this list throughout the community. 


Program (11) Work with the Petaluma School District to 
establish joint use of land for recreation at Casa 
Grande High School. 


Program (12) Develop and implement a program for year- 
around and evening use of public recreation facilities. 


PARK LOCATION AND DESIGN 
Objectives: 


(h) Locate new neighborhood parks in 
areas not necessarily adjacent to schools in 
order to better distribute urban open space 
and to enhance neighborhood identity. This 
is especially applicable to the East Side. 
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(i) Design park and recreation facilities to 
serve the recreation and social needs of Peta- 
lumans of all ages, economic situations, and 
physical abilities. 


(j) Design parks to enhance neighborhood 
identity and character as well as to serve 
recreation functions. 


Policy 12: Residential developments adjacent to parks or 
open spaces should be encouraged to provide direct access 
to, and common open space contiguous to, such areas. 


Policy 13: In considering the location of parks, the City 
shall select sites based on maximum accessibility, proper 
topography, and visibility (for the safety of park users). 


Policy 14: The City shall promote private open space and 
recreation facilities in large-scale residential developments 
in order to meet a portion of the open space and recreation 
needs that will be generated by the development. 


Policy 15: In the design and maintenance of parks, consid- 
eration should be given to impacts on wildlife. In particu- 
lar, it should be recognized that native plant species may 
be best suited for providing wildlife cover and food 
sources, and that herbicides, pesticides, and fungicides 
may be damaging to native plants and wildlife. 


Program (13) Establish a program to enhance the char- 
acter of neighborhood parks. Add landscaping, sculp- 
ture, and seating. Vary the landscaping, improve- 
ments, and construction materials used in different 
parks. 


Program (14) Use the development review process to 
provide private open space and recreation facilities 
in residential developments of 15 or more units. 


Program (15) Use subdivision regulations and the develop- 
ment review process to locate parks in secure portions 
of subdivisions and to promote the security of park 
users in the design of parks. 


—borhoods or near a. distinctive 
s such 3 as a a hill Po wales 


Program (16) Establish a regular patrol of parks to pro- 


vide for the safety of park users. 


Program (17) Create a park logo and a consistent design 


for park signs and furniture. 


L tes 


Hill Plaza 
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Lucchesi Park 
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TRAILS AND PATHWAYS 


The City plans to work with private developers, the Coun- 
ty, and the State Park System to establish a trail system in 
or adjacent to the urban separator to connect the City’s and 
County’s trail systems. The network should be part of the 
open space system which would connect Putnam Park, the 
Old Adobe State Historic Park, and other scenic or recrea- 
tion areas surrounding Petaluma. 


Objectives: 


(k) Designate a network of trails and path- 
way corridors. 


(l) Preserve and provide visual access to 
landscapes of high visual quality. 


(m) Provide alternative means to reach the 
State park, regional parks and other natural 
areas. 


(n) Maximize the City’s recreation 
opportunities. 


(0) Establish a trail system in or adjacent 
to the urban separator. Connect it to Put- 
nam Park and to the Old Adobe State His- 
toric Park. 


Policy 16: Bikeways, hiking trails, equestrian trails, rest 
areas and picnicking accommodations should be provided 
within designated trail corridors, wherever feasible. 


Policy 17: The City should control land development along 
designated trails and pathway corridors in order to pro- 
vide sufficient right-of-way and to ensure that adjacent new 
development does not detract from the scenic and aesthetic 
qualities of the corridor. 


Policy 18: When new development occurs adjacent to a 
designated trails and pathway corridor, the City should 
require the development to install and maintain the trail. 


% 
meant am 
.— 


Policy 19: The design, construction, and management of 
trails and pathways should be carefully executed in order 
to reduce environmental disturbance. 


Policy 20: Bridges and other public improvements within 
designated trails and pathways corridors should be de- 
signed to provide safe and secure routes for trails, includ- 
ing grade separation between roadways and trails when- 
ever feasible. 


Policy 21: The City should promote cooperative interagen- 
cy planning of pathways, bikeways and equestrian trails. 


Policy 22: The incorporation of trails and pathways 
into corridors used for public and utility purposes is 
encouraged. 


Program (18) Develop and implement a Trails and 
Pathways Corridors Master Plan. 


Nyy) i, 
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Stream channels can retain a natural appearance even with the addition of trails, paths, and other improvements. 
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7.3 EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


In 1980, 29% of all Petalumans were under age 18. The 
special needs of this age group — education, child care and 
activities for teenagers — are covered in this section of the 
General Plan and by the following goals: 


Goal 5. Encourage more efficient use of school 
facilities for before- and after-school programs 
to serve the school-age population and the com- 
munity at large. 


Goal 6. Address the child care needs of Peta- 
luma’s working parents. 


Goal 7. Increase the opportunities for teenager 
recreation and social activities. 


To the extent possible, the social service needs of senior 
citizens, handicapped persons, representatives for the de- 
velopmentally disabled, single-parent households, or other 
groups that request assistance from the City should also 
be considered in developing City programs. 


7.4 OBJECTIVES, POLICIES: 
AND PROGRAMS | 


SCHOOLS 


Adequate planning for school sites must continue as the 
City plans its future growth. Providing for the needed 
school sites should be addressed as land is developed for 
residential use and is annexed by the City— prior to de- 
velopment of an area. The Old Adobe and Waugh School 
Districts on the East Side have planned for future school 
sites in cooperation with the City as new subdivisions have 
been approved and built over the past few years. The two 
districts face the most pressure from residential growth 
and may see their school sites developed within the first 
10 years of the General Plan. 


Objectives: 


(p) Plan for adequate sites for elementary, 
junior high, and high schools in Petaluma. 


(q) Promote development of schools and 
institutions for post-high school education. 


(r) Provide transportation and recreation 
opportunities in proximity to centers of 
student population. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
is subject to standard City approval — 
processes unless the school district board 
specifically exempts themselves by a 2/3 — 
vote. School districts are required by law 
consult a city’s. general plan as part of their — 
development process. Design. standards in| 
the General Plan, even voluntary ones, will | 
ensure that design features that are of | 
particular importance to the community oO 
such as ensuring adequate facilities for all 
school functions under all weather conditions 
— will be considered by the school istic | i 
their building process a ee oe 


(s) Effectively use public school and 
park lands to serve the greatest number 
of Petalumans. 


(t) Maintain the neighborhood school 
concept. 


Policy 23: New elementary school sites should be planned 
in centrally located areas of residential development. 
Schools should not be located on arterials. 


Policy 24: Encourage the use of school buildings and 
grounds after school hours. 


Policy 25: Schools and parks may be developed on 
separate sites in the future. 


Program (21) Work with the school districts to establish 
design standards for the development of new schools, 
or improvements on existing school buildings and 
grounds. 


Program (22) Encourage an increase in transportation 
services for the developmentally disabled to schools 
during normally acceptable school and after-school 
hours. 


Program (23) Establish liaison between senior citizens 
and the schools for access to buildings for senior 
citizen educational opportunities. 


School facilities should be used to serve as many Peta- 
lumans as possible. Groups which serve the developmen- 
tally disabled population or the senior citizen population 
often seek meeting rooms and the equipment available in 
school classrooms for educational and social purposes. 


Program (24) Develop neighborhood-based elementary- 
age recreation programs to utilize school grounds 
after school hours so that activities are provided with- 
out the need for travel to other areas in Petaluma. 
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Elementary age school children need a place to go after 
school, but should not be required to travel far from their 
school or home. The Parks and Recreation Department 
provides after-school athletic programs, but these should be 
neighborhood programs for a variety of age groups. 


Program (25) Evaluate the transportation and recrea- 
tional needs brought on by an increase in post-high 
school students. 


The Santa Rosa Junior College has purchased a site for a 
permanent Petaluma campus east of Ely Boulevard North. 
The campus, to be developed over the next several years, 
would serve an eventual student population of 5,000. 
Though many of these students will be enrolled part-time 
or may already be residents of Petaluma, a relocated stu- 
dent population will make new demands on transportation 
and recreation services on the East Side. 


CHILD CARE FACILITIES 


Many families with working parents must rely on child 
care services within Petaluma. Child care can be informal 
(hiring a babysitter) or formal (at a day care center). Child 
care is needed for all ages ranging from infants through 
elementary school children. Working parents need day 
care services for the entire day and throughout the year. 
Schools in Petaluma could be a potential contributor to 
before- and after-school care. One of the major goals of 
the Old Adobe School District was to start a child care pro- 
gram using school facilities in the 1986-87 school year. 


Cooperative day care and preschools are available, but may 
be insufficient for working parents’ needs. The City will 
quantify the demands for child care within Petaluma and in- 
vestigate a solution to the needs of lower-income families. 


Objectives: 


(u) Encourage “all-day” care centers and 
private preschools to provide facilities for 
year-around care. 


(v) Encourage use of public school sites for 
before- and after-school child care. 


(w) Look for ways to make child care 
affordable for low-income families. 


Policy 26: The City should provide information to assist 
child care providers to get started and licensed. 


Policy 27: A Community Child Care Agency will be 
encouraged for Petaluma. 


Policy 28: Encourage subsidies to be provided to low- 
income families who need child care. 


Policy 29: The recreation department should investigate 
provision of drop-in, after-school recreation opportunities 
for youth. 


Policy 30: Seek out large businesses and employment 
centers to provide child care for their employees’ children. 


Policy 31: The City shall periodically identify and address 
the social service needs of city residents. 


Policy 32: The City shall develop a program to acquire 
land to assist child care providers. 


Program (26) Provide a local information and referral 
service for parents seeking child care. 


The county-wide Community Child Care Council (a pri- 
vate non-profit organization) already provides a coordi- 
nated waiting list. 


(Program number 27 is reserved for future use.) 


Program (28) Appoint a task force to investigate the use of 
child care funding mechanisms andlor to encourage 
large businesses, employment centers, and residential 
developments to consider establishing infant and 
preschool care. 


The growth of employment opportunities and residential 
development within Petaluma will require additional child 
care facilities. To the extent that large businesses, employ- 
ment centers and residential developers can be encouraged 
to contribute to child care through fees to a non-profit facil- 
ity or by providing an in-house or on-site care program, the 
added needs will be met. 


Program (29) Work with schools to promote the use of 
school impact fees for child care facilities. 


Program (30) Work with the Petaluma Boys and Girls 
Club to develop an after-school facility east of the 
freeway. 


Program (31) Pursue all funding sources for the 
development of child care facilities and programs. 


Program (31.1) The City will investigate the feasibility of 
long-term land leases for child care facilities. 


ACTIVITIES FOR TEENAGERS 


In 1980, eighteen percent (6,137) of Petaluma’s population, 
was between the ages of 10 and 19. The City seeks to open 
new opportunities for teen activities by encouraging private 
enterprises which serve teenagers, and by encouraging 
teenager input on the Recreation, Music and Parks 
Commission, especially regarding a City recreation center. 


Objective (x): Provide a teen center for recrea- 
tion and social activities. 
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Policy 33: Existing facilities should be used for teen 
activities. 


Policy 34: The City will address the planning and develop 
ment of new sites for teens to gather. 


Policy 35: Indoor and outdoor recreation opportunities 
shall be made available for teenagers. 


Program (32) Teen gatherings shall be given top priority 
at Kenilworth Recreation Center when a new commu- 
nity center is constructed. 


A recreation center should provide opportunities for all 
segments of the community. Teens should be allowed 
equal access to facilities, just as all other neighborhood and 


citizen groups are. Teens should be included in the plan- 
ning of anew community center so that the facilities will 
be appropriate for foreseeable activities. 


Program (33) Sponsor a periodic survey of junior high 
and high school students in Petaluma to determine 
needs and desires. 


Program (34) Continue the City’s policy of having a youth 
representative as a member of the Parks, Recreation, 
and Music Commission and of having a Youth 
Advisory Council, composed of students from each 
school, to advise their youth representative. 


Program (35) Include teens in the on-going management 
of a teen center and teen programs. 


a 
Figure 7-3: Guide to Parks, Recreation, Schools, and Child Care Goals, Objectives, Policies, 
Programs, and Implementation. 
Objectives Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CG. ..GM:.—PD, | PW. PR PGs hOese 
Goal 1: Provide recreation and cultural 
opportunities for Petalumans 
a,b,c,d,e 1,2,3,4,5,6,8,9 1 ° ° 
a,b,c,d,e 18 2 ° ° : A 
a,b,c,d,e 1,3,4,5,6 S ° ° ° ° 
a,b,c,d,e 59 4 ° ; ‘ 
a,b,c,d,e 3,4,5,9 5 ° ° ° ° 
a,b,c,d,e 5,8 6 ° r 
a,b,c,d,e 2,3,0,9 7 ° ° e . 
a,b,c,d,e 2\3,4;5 8 ° ° ° ° 
Goal 2: Effective use of park facilities 
{9 10,11 9 ° = 4 ° 
f,g 10,11 10 ° 
f,g Ota 11 ° ° * ° 
f, 9 10,11 12 ° : 
Goal 3: Improved park location and design 
j 12,13,14,15 13 ° ‘ 
i,j 12,14 14 ° 3 e 
h,i,j ah} 15 e e e e 
hi, 13,20 16 : 
hi} Vu LZ, ° . 
Goal 4: Provide a network of trails and pathways 
k,I,m,n,o 1,6,16,17,18 18 ° ° ° ° ° ° 
19,20,21,22 
(Guide continues on page 65.) 
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Figure 7-3: Guide to Parks, Recreation, Schools, and Child Care Goals, Objectives, Policies, 
Programs, and Implementation (continued). 


Objectives Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CEy CMM PDae PW: “PR' SPC. (PO. SD 


Goal 5: Encourage effective use of school facilities 


p,q,r,s,t 23,25 21 ° ° ° 
q's 24 22 ° ° 
q's 24 23 ° ° 
p,r,s,t 24 24 ° s 
q.rs 24 25 ° ° ° 


Goal 6: Address child care needs 


U,V,W 27,31 26 ° ° 

U,V,W 26,27,28,30,31,32 28 ° ° 

U,V,W 28,31 29 ° e ° ° 
U,V,W 29,31 30 ° ° ° ° 

U,V,wW 27,28,30 31 ° ° 

U,V,W 382 31.1 ° ° 


Goal 7: Increase teen recreation 
and social activities 


Xx 29,33,34,35 32 ° ° ° 

X 31,33,34,35 33 ° : . ° 
Xx 31,33,34,35 34 ° ° 

X 33,34,35 35 ° ° ° ° 


Notes:! CC: City Council CM:City Manager PD: Planning Department PW: Public Works Dept. 
PR: Parks & Recreation Commission PC: Planning Commission PO: Police Department 
SD: School Districts 
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Young golfers wait their turn at the Petaluma Golf and Country Club. 
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Petaluma has had a healthy economic expansion in recent 
years. It has grown in four major economic sectors — 
manufacturing and wholesale, retail, services, and 
government and institutional — and has declined in the 
smallest economic sector, agricultural services. The local 
economy has become more diverse as Petaluma has 
broadened its appeal to “workplace” uses. “Workplace 
uses” means the combining of a variety of businesses, 
from office to research and development to light industry to 
warehousing, located in structures built with open floor 
plans, so as to leave most interior improvements to the 
tenants to design to their needs. The attractiveness of 
Petaluma for employment reflects the community’s 
strategic location on key North Bay transportation routes, 
the availability of already-zoned industrial sites, modest 
land prices (in comparison with Marin County) and good 
housing value (compared with more central Bay Region 
communities). 


Looking toward the future, the same factors that provided 
the impetus for recent growth can be expected. Petaluma 
will continue to expand at a rate in excess of the Bay 
Area’s growth rate, in part because it has expansion room 
and in part because the regional economy is growing and 
the region is continuing to expand outward. 


Concerns about Petaluma’s economic future relate to 
transportation problems, land supply, housing, and the 
ultimate character of the community. The supply of land 
for employment must be periodically examined to ensure 
that growth will not be impeded by shortages in 
developable (or re-developable) sites. The character of 
employment uses should shift to higher density uses in 
order to make the most of available sites and in order to 
diminish the proportion of space used by low-density, high- 
transportation-dependent uses like warehousing. 


JOBS AND HOUSING 


Some of the interest in economic development reflects a 
desire to bring jobs and population into closer balance in 
Petaluma. At present, Petaluma is characterized by a 
substantial out-commute. The available statistics suggest 
that these out-commuters (a large proportion of whom are 
employed in Marin County and San Francisco) hold higher- 
paying positions than those who are employed locally. 
Conversely, some of Petaluma’s less well-paying jobs are 
disproportionately held by people commuting into 
Petaluma from farther north. These commuting patterns 
reflect individuals’ efforts to balance income opportunities 
against housing costs. 


The presence of a large out-commuting population can 
have the effect of diminishing community identification 
and involvement. Therefore, economic development 
activities need to include efforts to identify and expand 
employment for persons who live in Petaluma. 


i Industry Group Number Occupation Group Number 
Resources! 338 Managerial and Professional Sio/4 
Construction 1,050 Technical, Sales, & Admin. Support 5,419 
Manufacturing 2,135 Service 2,369 
TCU2 1,581 Farming, Forestry and Fishing 300 
Wholesale Trade 537 Precision Production, Craft and Repair 2,229 
Retail Trade 2,879 Operators, Fabricators and Laborers 2,081 
F.1.R.E.8 1,696 
Services-Professional 3,208 
Services-All Other 1,747 
Public Administration 798 
TOTAL 15,969 TOTAL 15,969 
1 Agriculture, forestry, fisheries, and mining 2 Transportation, communications and other utilities 


3 Finance, insurance and real estate 
| tes 


Source: U.S. Census, 1980 


Figure 8-1: Employed Petaluma Residents, by Industry and Occupation, 1980. 
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RETAILING 


Petaluma’s retail sector is a picture of contrasts. The 
community is faring very well in terms of automobile 

sales and services, and should take steps to keep that sector 
(a big retail sales tax generator) healthy. Petaluma’s 
“convenience” retail (supermarket and drugstore) sales are 
above average. The community’s retail sector is weak in 
soft goods — shops such as apparel which are the back- 
bone of shopping malls and stronger retail centers. A 
stronger concentration of retailing activity would benefit 
the entire community. 


AGRICULTURE AND TOURISM 


North Bay agriculture is the historic basis of Petaluma’s 
economy, and it continues to be the indirect source of 
significant employment and income in the community. 
Local support for agriculture-related businesses can help 
support the vitality of agriculture generally in this part of 
the region. 


Tourism is an element in the local economy that is more a 
potential than a reality at present. Much is being done 
through planning and through the activities of private and 
civic groups to enhance Petaluma’s appeal to visitors and 
tourists. 


8.2 ECONOMICGOALS 


The General Plan recognizes and builds upon Petaluma’s 
strengths to fortify, expand, and diversify the local 
economy in accordance with the goals of this chapter: 


Goal 1. Provide jobs for Petaluma workers 
and tax revenues for the City by expanding 
and maintaining diversity in Petaluma’s 
economic base and focusing development 
efforts on clean, non-polluting industry. 


Goal 2. Enhance the City’s sales tax 
revenues by strengthening Petaluma retail- 
ing to serve the needs of local residents and 
encouraging shoppers from outside the 
community. 


Goal 3. Encourage the growth of tourism 
as part of Petaluma’s economic base by 
enhancing the City’s potential to attract 
tourists through urban design improve- 
ments, promotion, development of visitor 
attractions and provision of a variety of 
overnight accommodations. 


Goal 4. Enhance the Downtown as a 
community focal point and the City’s major 
commercial center in order to encourage 
economic growth while retaining down- 
town’s historic heritage. 


Goal 5. Maintain and encourage agri- 
culture-related businesses in Petaluma. 


Number of Jobs 
Industry 1980 1985 
Declining Sectors 
Agriculture & Mining 538 470 
Growing Sectors 
Manufacturing 
& Wholesale 2,516 3,400 
Retail 3,003 3,530 
Services 2,105 2,860 
Other PLS LY 6 2,600 
Subtotal 9,961 12,390 
TOTAL 10,499 12,860 
1 Percent of all persons employed, county-wide. 


1980-85  Petaluma’s Employ- 
Aggregate Percent ment as a Percent 

Change Change — of County’s! (1985) 
-68 -12.6% 7.9% 
884 35.1% 13.4% 
SYA 17.5% 14.0% 
(55 35.9% 9.2% 
263 11.3% 8.5% 
2,429 24.3% 11.1% 
2,361 22.5% 10.9% 


Source: Mundie & Associates based on ABAG, “Projections 1985.” 


Figure 8-2: Job Growth in Petaluma, by Industry, 1980 - 1985. 
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products or providing services for sale outside of Petaluma. 
Policy 2 and Programs 1.1, 2, and 3 encourage these lands 
to be developed for industrial purposes, since other lands 
that have been designated for commercial, commercial 
service, and retail use are in ample supply. 


Policy 1: The City should encourage the development 
of industrial lands primarily for economic activities that 
contribute to local employment and income. 


Program (1) In reviewing development plans for 
industrial and major office development, encourage 
the use of floor space for production of goods and 


0 8 
Agriculture and = Manufacturing 


Maring and Wholesale services for markets outside Petaluma by limiting, to 
aa a small share of total gross floor area, space used to 
BR os provide goods and service for local consumption. 
Figure 8-3: Current and Projected Number of Jobs in 3 ; ; 
Petaluma, by Industry, 1980 - 2000. Policy 2: Retail uses that appear likely to attract 


customers from outside the immediate area should be 
excluded from industrially-zoned areas so as to discourage 
use of industrial lands for retail, personal services, and 
other local consumption for which other land use cate- 
gories have been designated. 


Program (1.1) Permit in industrially-zoned areas only 
EFFICIENT USE OF INDUSTRIAL LAND those commercial uses that provide either business 
Objective (a): Reserve industrially-zoned areas and professional services directly supportive to work- 


place uses, or convenience goods and services (includ- 
ing eating places) needed by local industrial workers, 
The supply of land suitable for industrial and major office and restrict retail outlets in connection with manu- 
development is limited. To preclude these lands from facturing. 

being used inappropriately or inefficiently, two policies 
and four programs have been adopted: 


primarily for workplace uses. 


Program (2) The City shall review, and amend as 
necessary, the permitted and conditional uses in the 


Policy 1 and Program 1 encourage the use of industrial appropriate sections of the zoning ordinance to en- 
lands primarily for economic base employment — sure that lands zoned for light industry and offices 
activities that contribute to local income by manufacturing are developed predominantly in workplace uses. 
Petaluma! 1985-2000 Petaluma’s aed | 
pat toe Se Aggregate Percent as a Percent of County’ s@ 
Industry 1985 2000 Change Change 1985 2000 
Declining Sectors 
Agriculture & Mining 470 380 -90 -19.1% 7.9% 7.8% 
Growing Sectors 
Manufacturing 
& Wholesale 3,400 5,020 1,620 47.6% 13.4% 13.0% 
Retail 3,530 5,370 1,840 52.1% 14.0% 13.4% 
Services 2,860 4,560 1,700 59.4% 9.2% 9.7% 
Other? 2,600 4,630 2,030 78.1% 8.5% 10.5% 
Subtotal 12,390 19,580 7,190 58.0% 
TOTAL 12,860 19,960 7,100 55.2% 10.9% 11.4% 
1 City sphere of influence 2 Percent of all persons employed, county-wide. 
3“Other” includes construction; F.I.R.E. (finance, insurance, and real estate); transportation, communications, and 
utilities; and government. Source: Mundie & Associates based on ABAG, “Projections 1985.” 


Figure 8-4: Projected Job Growth in Petaluma, by Industry, 1985 - 2000. 
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Figure 8-5: Petaluma’ s Employment as a Percent of 
Sonoma County's Employment, by Industry, 1980. 


Program (3) Amend the Zoning Ordinance to specify those 
retail uses that may be allowed in industrial districts 
with conditional use permits. 


The three programs above not only will preclude the 
development of retail and other local-serving uses in areas 
designated for increasing the local employment base; they 
also will reduce the amount of traffic generated by the 
employment areas. 


MORE JOBS 


Objective (b): Increase the employment density 
of Petaluma workplace development by 
gradually increasing the density of new 
industrial development from its 1986 level 
(+ 14 employees per ac.) by 25 percent every 
5 years to approximately 35 employees per 
acre in new industrial development at the 
end of the 20-year planning period. 


Petaluma’s industrial lands should be used as efficiently as 
possible. Average employment density should build over 
time through a substantial increase in the employment 
density of new workplace uses (both industrial and office). 
Economic expansion activities should focus on industrial 
and office uses with higher employment density than has 
prevailed in Petaluma in the past. 


Policy 3: Petaluma shall pursue economic expansion with 
emphasis on labor intensive employment activities. 


Policy 4: Create incentives and rewards to attract to 
Petaluma workplace uses that meet employment density 
criteria set by this Plan. 


Program (4) Establish an Economic Development 
Commission (EDC) to seek economic development 
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projects for Petaluma and to draft and recommend 
incentives and methods for realizing those projects. 


Program (5) Continue to participate in the Industrial 
Development Bond Program, limiting program 
eligibility to potential employers with a density in 
employees per acre at least equal to the City’s current 
employment density. 


Program (6) The EDC will encourage the development of 
professional and administrative offices and 
aggressively seek major office projects for Petaluma. 


Altering the mix of workplace uses will increase the share 
of administrative offices and increase employment density. 


Program (7) Review the design of new industrial 
development to assure that increases in employment 
density can take place over time. 


With new development and with intensification of land 
use, land values will rise in Petaluma. Sites initially 
developed at relatively low densities will be converted to 
higher density uses, if the site and building plans can 
accommodate the increases in parking brought on by the 
intensification, or if alternative TSM measures are 
implemented. 


Objective (c): Provide for the continued expan- 
sion of employment at a minimum rate of 
750 full-time jobs annually. 


Employment growth of the Petaluma planning area should 
not fall below the recent expansion rate of approximately 
500 jobs annually, with attention paid to the relationship 
between new employment and the residence location of the 
employees. In particular, the City should seek new jobs 
that employ Petalumans so as to increase the number of 
people who both live and work in Petaluma. 


Policy 5: The City shall formally consider the adequacy of 
economic development efforts on an annual basis. 


Policy 6: The City shall actively attempt to increase the 
number of persons who both work and live in Petaluma. 


Policy 7: The City shall actively encourage new industries 
that will employ Petalumans. 


Policy 8: The City shall take action to provide the 
infrastructure necessary to locate new businesses that have 
been targeted for recruitment by the EDC. 


Program (8) The Community Development and Planning 
Department will establish reporting procedures for 
new development to provide information concerning 
the number of new employees and the overall employ- 
ment density of new office and industrial projects. 
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Program (9) The EDC will prepare an annual report to the 
City Council on Petaluma’s economic develop-ment, 
including statistics on new job creation and 
summarizing economic development efforts. (A month 
will be designated for receipt of this annual report.) 


Program (10) Encourage employers to locally advertise 
new job opportunities and skill requirements. 


Program (11) Encourage voluntary agreements to give 
hiring preference to local residents. 


Program (12) Encourage coordination among employers, 
developers, and training institutions to improve the 
match between emerging job opportunities and 
training programs. 


Program (13) Identify sites available for office/commer- 
cial/industrial complexes that meet expansion needs 
of businesses targeted for recruitment by the EDC. 


Program (14) Provide capital improvements and public 
services needed to complement job growth. 


Assurance of adequate infrastructure is of particular 
importance to recruiting new businesses. 


Program (15) Restructure approval procedures to 
minimize costly delays. 


Program (16) Provide information to private decision 
makers (including industrial developers and realtors) 
on Sites, services, amenities, housing availability and 
the City’s commitment to provide needed facilities 
and to reduce project approval time. 


Policy 9: The City shall maintain an adequate stock of 
industrially-zoned land to meet short-term demand. 


Program (17) If the stock of industrially-zoned land is 
found, in any year, to have fallen below a total 
representing the amount absorbed in the preceding 
eight-year period, the Planning Commission will 
take appropriate action to redress the situation. 


Program (18) Statistics on the availability of industrially- 
zoned land will be included in an annual report on 
economic development presented to the City Council. 


MIXED USE 


Objective (d): Provide opportunities to create 
combined “living and working” 
environments. 


In order to expand the variety of economic opportunities in 
Petaluma and to enhance the City’s potential for “home- 
grown” business and industry, Petaluma should provide 
opportunities for combined “living and working” (mixed 


use) environments. Openness to economic activities of this 
type can enhance Petaluma’s potential for development of 
new products and services and broaden the range of local 
residents’ choices about how to earn their livelihood. 


Policy 10: The City shall strive to make land available for 
effective residential/workplace (mixed use) developments. 


Program (19) Investigate the desirability and feasibility 
of mixed uses and map specific areas for these 
developments. 


FISCAL IMPACT 


Objective (e): Focus future City policymaking 
on the relationship between workplace uses 
and Petaluma’ s fiscal condition. 


Petaluma’s economic development should enhance rather 
than be a burden on local fiscal resources. New economic 
development should recompense its own capital cost and 
generate an excess of revenue over operating costs. 


Policy 11: Continue to require new industrial projects and 
commercial centers to pay the capital, operating, and 
maintenance costs of development. 


Program (20) As part of any environmental assessment, 
require a fiscal impact analysis of major new 
industrial and office development. 


The City will use these analyses to determine whether 
costing and exaction methods accurately reflect the fiscal 
impact of employment projects. 


Program (21) The City’s Finance Officer will conduct an 
analysis of tax revenues generated by Petaluma 
workplace uses to determine what kinds of 
employment are most advantageous to Petaluma. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Objective (f): Encourage small and locally- 
owned businesses. 


Studies of job creation in San Francisco and elsewhere 
have found that small businesses create the majority of new 
jobs. Small businesses also contribute to economic 
diversity, which expands workers’ job opportunities and 
provides resilience during economic downturns. Locally- 
owned businesses provide economic strength because they 
are more likely than outside firms to seek local sources of 
materials and supplies and to reinvest locally. 
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Policy 12: The City Planning Commission shall propose 
City policy encouraging home occupations and home- 
based work. 


Program (22) Review the Zoning Ordinance, and amend 
it if necessary, to implement City policy regarding 
home-based work. 


Program (23) The EDC will study Petaluma’ s small busi- 
nesses to determine the factors that encourage and 
discourage small businesses from seeking Petaluma 
locations; to profile Petaluma’ s existing small busi- 
ness community; and to make recommendations for 
actions the City can take to encourage small business. 


(Program number 24 is reserved for future use.) 


TAX REVENUES 


Objective (g): Maintain and expand Petaluma’ s 
existing retail base. 


Petaluma’s economic vitality and fiscal health can be 
strengthened by a more robust retail sector. Petaluma’s 
existing retail base and the existing scale of retail 
development, including auto sales, should be maintained 
and expanded. 


Policy 13: Cluster retail and related uses so that they are 
concentrated rather than dispersed. 


Program (25) The City will prepare an inventory of vacant 
commercially-zoned parcels fronting on major 
arterials, and will estimate the annual absorption of 
such parcels in order to advise the Planning 
Commission regarding the adequacy or excess of 
commercial zoning in those locations. 
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Figure 8-6: Jobs, housing, and transportation are all 
layers of the same cake. You can't deal with one layer 
without dealing with the others. 
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Program (26) City agencies will cooperate with the 
Chamber of Commerce and other local organizations 
in supporting promotional activities that emphasize 
Petaluma retailing. 


Program (27) In order to encourage new retail and 
commercial uses to locate in appropriately zoned 
areas, require applicants for new retail and related 
commercial uses to find existing zoned Sites. 


Program (27.1) Except for neighborhood commercial in 
new residential areas, the supply of existing 
commercial and retail sites should not be expanded in 
the first ten years of the twenty-year planning period. 


Policy 14: Take steps to maintain and expand existing 
auto dealerships. 


Policy 14.1: Study the feasibilty of auto sales-and-service 
malls. 


The automotive sales and service sector accounts for 
roughly twenty percent of Petaluma’s sales tax revenues-— 
the greatest contribution of any single retail sector. The 
continued vitality of this element of Petaluma’s retail 
economy is important to the City’s fiscal stability. 


Program (28) The EDC will inventory existing auto 
dealerships in Petaluma and prepare a Status report 
to the City Council setting forth information on 
tenure, length of leases, adequacy of available space, 
desire for expansion and/or relocation, and other 
factors bearing on the continued viability of the 
dealerships. 


Program (29) If necessary, the EDC will develop a plan 
for the maintenance and expansion of Petaluma’s 
auto sales sector, including a plan for the aggregate 
relocation of these businesses to a site readily 
accessible and visible from U.S. 101. 


TOURISM 


Objective (h): Encourage growth in tourism at a 
minimum rate of 5 percent annually above 
inflation. 


Tourism contributes to the vitality of the community by 
providing revenue to local businesses, thereby expanding 
choices available to local consumers as well. Because 
expansion of tourism at a rate in excess of inflation will 
strengthen Petaluma’s economic base, encouraging tourism 
is a public purpose. 


Local Economy, Chapter 8 


Policy 15: City agencies and departments shall encourage 
tourist activity as a public purpose to be supported by their 
decisions and actions. 


Program (30) The City will prepare a Tourism Element of 
the General Plan. 


The new element will be a vehicle for coordinating public 
and private efforts to enhance Petaluma as a visitor center. 


Program (31) The City will work with the Petaluma Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Sonoma County Convention and 
Visitors Bureau and other organizations to promote 
tourism in Petaluma. 


(Program numbers 32, 33, and 34 are reserved for future 
use.) 


Program (35) Establish a statistical measure for estimat- 
ing the level of tourism. 


REINFORCE DOWNTOWN’S 
CHARACTER 


Objectives: 


(i) Reinforce the unique character of down- 
town. 


(j) Emphasize downtown’ s traditional role 
as the community’ s major commercial 
center. 


(k) Preserve the present level of concen- 
tration. 


(1) Attract visitors and shoppers downtown. 


(m) Enliven the City’s public and cultural 
life. 


(n) Lengthen the time that visitors spend in 
the city. 


Downtown is that part of Petaluma’s central area in which 
business and retail uses are most highly concentrated. It is 
defined by the boundaries of the “AB 103 assessment dis- 

trict”, Figure 8-7. 


Strengthening Petaluma’s downtown will serve a number 
of public and community objectives. It will help draw 
shoppers and visitors downtown, it will lengthen the time 
that visitors spend in the city, it will encourage local resi- 
dents to shop downtown, and it will contribute to enliven- 
ing the city’s public and cultural life. 


Successful revitalization would reinforce the unique charac- 
ter of the community in future downtown development, 
emphasizing downtown’s traditional role as Petaluma’s 
major commercial center and preserving the sense of con- 
centration of stores and businesses in downtown. 
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Figure 8-7: Map of Downtown Boundaries. 


Policy 16: Future Central Business District (CBD) 
development shall respect and be compatible with the 
existing scale and historic and architectural character of 
downtown. 


Policy 17: The City shall make every effort to assure that 
ground floor sidewalk frontage is used for retail stores and 
personal services. 


Policy 18: The land use and design decisions of the 
Petaluma Community Development Commission (PCDC) 
and the Site Planning and Architectural Review Committee 
(SPARC) should reinforce the pedestrian scale and 
character of the downtown. 


Policy 19: The City shall encourage owners of downtown 
buildings to improve building exteriors consistent with the 
historic and visual character of downtown. 


Program (36) The PCDC should establish incentive 
programs for the rehabilitation and upkeep of older 
buildings. 
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One such program might provide matching funds. Another 
could waive code requirements (other than those that deal 
with safety) during a specific time period (“window”) for 
those who rehabilitate buildings of agreed-upon historic 
and architectural merit. 


RETAIL AND BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 


Policy 20: The PCDC should attempt to attract new 
specialty retailers, assist retail businesses, and generally 
support the expansion of retailing downtown. 


Policy 21: The PCDC should seek additional office and 
business or personal service uses for downtown that are 
compatible with and supportive of retailing. 


Policy 22: The PCDC should seek to reduce land use 
incompatibilities while at the same time improving the mix 
of uses. 


Program (37) Use redevelopment powers to assemble land 
to provide sites for new development. 


One of downtown's problems is a heterogeneous land use 
pattern, which includes incompatible uses, vacant parcels, 
and underutilized space. As opportunities arise to address 
these problems through a timely purchase of property, the 
redevelopment agency should do so. Purchased sites can 
then be redeveloped with stronger and more compatible 
uses. 


Program (38) Establish a landbanking program to acquire 
and hold CBD and CBD-fringe sites. 


Such sites can be purchased as opportunities present 
themselves, and when available at acceptable cost. The 
sites can later be sold or otherwise disposed of when 
suitable development opportunities arise in accordance 
with policies established for downtown. 


Program (39) The PCDC should identify major new sites 
for office development in the area bounded by 
Lakeville Street, Madison Street (extended to the 
Petaluma River), the river, and D Street. 


Offices in this area would be easier to reach by car than 
those on the west side of the river. At the same time, their 
proximity to the downtown core could strengthen retail 
businesses there. One of the first tasks of the proposed 
Economic Development Commission could be to analyze 
the feasibility of using the City’s redevelopment powers to 
assemble sites and to help finance public improvements for 
office parks in that area. 
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Program (40) Do not expand the downtown core beyond 
the area of the AB 103 assessment district shown in 
Figure 8-7. 


For downtown to function as a cohesive economic unit, and 
in particular an effective retail unit, it must remain 
concentrated and “walkable.” 


ATTRACT SHOPPERS AND TOURISTS 


Policy 23: The City shall make every effort to make 
downtown attractive to shoppers and tourists. 


Policy 24: The City shall support public programs, 
amenities, and downtown improvements that will attract 
new visitors to Petaluma. 


Program (41) The PCDC or the Main Street Project should 
analyze downtown’ s retail potential. 


The focus or direction of retail revitalization will be more 
clearly determined via market analysis, which could 
provide information needed to “target” certain kinds of 
shops or businesses for downtown locations in the short 
run, and to develop a strategy (a market “niche”) for the 
downtown as a whole in the long run. 


Program (42) Encourage use of City redevelopment funds 
as necessary to complete planned public 
improvements. 


MAINTAIN AGRICULTURE-RELATED 
BUSINESSES 


Objectives: 


(o) Minimize loss of agriculture-related 
businesses attributable to growth and 
development in Petaluma. 


(p) Assist agriculture-related businesses to 
expand and/or relocate in Petaluma. 


Policy 25: Petaluma shall recognize the importance of 
agriculture-related business to the City, to the subregion 
and to the region by supporting the continuation of 
agriculture and ag-related enterprises in and around 
Petaluma. 


Policy 26: The City, at the initiation of the landowners, 
shall use redevelopment powers when necessary to assist 
agricultural support businesses. 
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Program (43) At the initiation of owners, the City may use Program (45) Track the viability of the ag-related sector 
redevelopment powers to assist major agriculture- of the local economy by monitoring annually the 
related businesses to expand and/or relocate in number of employees and gross sales of agricultural 
Petaluma. support businesses. 

Program (44) The EDC will develop a program to assist Program (46) Meet with representatives of agricultural 
agriculture-related businesses in Petaluma in support businesses at least annually to receive recom- 
obtaining low cost loans . le besa on what the City can do to increase their 

viability. 
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Industrial buildings along North McDowell Boulevard. U.S. 101 Freeway crosses the photograph in the right foreground. 


Figure 8-8: Guide to Economic Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation 
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Goal 1: Provide Jobs for Petalumans 
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(Guide continues on page 76.) 
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Figure 8-8: Guide to Economic Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation (continued) 
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Program 


Body Responsible for Implementation! 


Goal 1: Provide Jobs for Petalumans (continued) 


Goal 2: Enhance retailing, sales tax revenues 


Goal 3: Encourage tourism in Petaluma 
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Goal 4: Enhance Downtown; encourage economic growth 


Goal 5: Encourage agriculture-related business 


cc CM|PD 


PW PR 


PC EDC|PCDC SP FI 


CC: City Council 


CM: City Manager 
PR: Parks & Rec. Comm. PC: Planning Comm. 
SP: Site Planning & Architectural Review Committee 


PD: Planning Department 
EDC: Econ. Dev. Comm. 


PW: Public Works Dept. 


Fl: Finance Dept. 
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9. HOUSING 


Petaluma has a rich variety of housing. Single-family 
homes on individual lots make up the majority of the 
houses, ranging from 19th century Victorians on the West 
Side to suburban ranch homes on the East Side. Most of 
the latter have been built since 1960. The housing mix 
and history are important in considering the future of 
housing needs and neighborhood identity in Petaluma. 


Petaluma’s housing policies and programs address the 
perceived needs for housing the city’s population. The 
commitment to the citizens of Petaluma is real, yet the 
City also recognizes that it may have difficulty meeting all 
its identified needs. This Housing Chapter articulates 
Petaluma’s hopes for the city’s housing supply in light of 
current constraints to housing development, markets, and 
affordability. It establishes a framework to guide decision- 
making and an action program for the City to use in 
resolving its housing needs. 


The requirements of State Government Code Section 65583 
are addressed by this chapter. The format is different from 
other chapters in this General Plan, in that it follows very 
specific State guidelines with respect to data to be gathered 
and examined and subjects to be covered. In addition, the 
programs under Section 9.8 list the bodies responsible for 
implementing the programs, indicate when the programs 
are to be undertaken during the 20-year term of this Plan, 
and provide a “housing unit count” for affordable housing, 
rehabilitation, or replacement. 


Petaluma residents participated in drafting this housing 
chapter through the subcommittee process described in the 
Introduction (Chapter 2, Section 2.3). The 1982-83 
Housing Element is evaluated in Section 9.1 and in the 
introduction to Section 9.8. Sections 9.2-9.7 review the 
current and projected status of the housing supply and its 
relationship to the various kinds of housing needed by a 
cross-section of Petalumans. 


The single goal of this chapter is to achieve an 
adequate supply of safe, decent housing for all 
Petalumans. The objectives, policies and programs 
in Section 9.8 focus on three major issues: housing 
variety, housing opportunity, and housing quality. 


9.1 THE 1982-83 HOUSING 
ELEMENT EVALUATED | 


This chapter of the General Plan replaces the 1982-83 
Housing Element. In the three years after its adoption, 
1,654 housing units were built, bringing the total housing 
stock to 14,766 on September 1, 1985. (The 1982-83 
housing element projected the housing stock would be 
14,197 dwelling units by 1985.) The percentage of rental 
units of the total constructed (45.5%) has maintained an 
adequate stock of rental housing to meet Petaluma’s needs. 
No apartment units have been converted to condominiums. 


Of the 1,654 total new housing units, 182 (11.0%) were 
designed to be affordable specifically to senior citizens and 
lower income households. Their construction can be 
attributed to the inclusionary provisions of the 1982-83 
housing element, to tax-exempt financing for new 
construction, and to density bonuses and rapid permit- 
processing which have assisted non-profit developers such 
as Petaluma Ecumenical Projects and Burbank Housing 
Corporation. 


Further, the sale of mortgage revenue bonds has provided 
construction and take-out financing for 594 rental units and 
mortgage financing for approximately 50 ownership units 
in 5 housing projects. 


EXISTING NEED 


LEVEL OF PAYMENT COMPARED TO 
ABILITY TO PAY 


Providing adequate housing for a variety of income groups 
has become increasingly difficult. Housing costs escalated 
significantly during the past few years because of higher 
construction costs and high demand, with the result that 
families of low and moderate income were priced out of 
ownership housing and were left to fend in the rental 
market. This section looks at housing affordability by 
examining housing prices and the ability of households of 
different income ranges to afford the housing being built in 
Petaluma. 
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AFFORDABLE HOUSING is that capable. of {bein 
purchased or rented by a household with very lov 
low, or median income, based on the household 


ability to. make mony payments necessary t 


when a household pays less than 30 percent of its. 
gross monthly income (GMI) for pousIng ipeluing 
taxes and insurance. (and utilities, rental — 
housing) i ae . . 


PRICE OF HOUSING. Housing in Petaluma is comparable 
in cost to the county average, but does not cost as much as 
the average California home. Year To Date Statistics pro- 
vided by Golden Land Realty, Petaluma, show that in 1985 
Petaluma prices averaged $108,200: $107,000 on the East 
Side and $116,700 in the older West Side neighborhoods. 
(See also Figure 9-4 for 1986 prices in specific develop- 
ments and areas.) 


The range in rental rates for various size units in 1985 is 
shown in Figure 9-1, below. The lowest rent available was 
$180 for a studio apartment. The average rent for a two 
bedroom apartment was $521. 


Low High 
Studio $180.00 $231.00 
One Bedroom $199.00 $565.00 
Two Bedroom $226.00 $650.00 
Three Bedroom $500.00 $750.00 


Source: Petaluma Community Development and 
Planning Department, August, 1985. The survey 
covers large apartment complexes and is therefore not 
a complete tally of all rental units. 


Figure 9-1; Apartment Rent Ranges in Petaluma, 1985. 


HOUSEHOLD INCOMES. There were an estimated 14,155 
households in Petaluma in January, 1985. Figure 9-2 
shows the ABAG estimates of household income 
distribution in Petaluma for 1980 and projected to 1990. 


HOUSEHOLD INCOME DEFINITIONS. Very. low 
income households are’ those households 
earning less than 50% of median income. bon 
income households earn less than 80% of 
median income. Moderate income | Pouseholds 
earn between 80 and 120% of median income. 
Above moderate income households earn over 
120% of median income. The: median. income 
(100%) in Sonoma. County in 1985 oe 
$30,500 m@ 
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Low-income and very low income households have con- 
siderable difficulty finding affordable housing. The 1980 
U. S. Census indicates the number and percentage of all 
households in each income group which paid more than 
30% of their gross annual income for housing. (See Figure 
9-2, opposite page.) In terms of renter households in 1980, 
89.0% of the very low income and 51.4% of the low in- 
come paid more than 30% of their incomes for housing. 
Applying these percentages along with ABAG’s estimated 
percentage of low and very low income households in 
Petaluma, 3,150 (of 3,539) very low income households 
and 1,237 (of 2,406) low income families are paying over 
30% of their monthly income for housing. 


While household incomes have been rising gradually, they 
have not kept pace with the rapidly escalating costs of hous- 
ing. Figure 9-3 indicates affordable rents for various in- 
come levels. There are not enough apartments of any size 
in Petaluma, renting for less than $381, which would be 
affordable to very low income families. The twenty-five 
percent of Petaluma households projected to earn less than 
50% of median income in 1990 will be limited in their 
choice of housing. 


Figure 9-4 shows the household income required to afford 
the monthly costs of a mortgage on a newly purchased 
home. A median income family can barely afford the 
minimum priced unit in Petaluma, and only with a 9% (or 
lower) loan. A moderate income household can afford a 
Park Place condominium or a McDowell Meadows 3- 
bedroom house, and possibly an East Side “resale.” Only 
the above moderate income household can afford to buy a 
Morning Star duplex or the typical West Side “resale.” 
Many homes in Petaluma are affordable because they have 
been occupied over a long period and benefit from very 
low fixed mortgage interest rates. Also, there are house- 
holds living in homes for which the mortgages are com- 
pletely paid. 


SPECIAL NEEDS. Some population subgroups such as the 
elderly and handicapped, large families, farmwork- 
ers, and female-headed households have special housing 
needs which may not be addressed by the conventional 
housing market. As required by State guidelines, these are 
discussed below, along with emergency shelter needs. 


ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED HOUSEHOLDS. 2,162 
households were headed by persons 65 years and over in 
1980. Of these, 604 were renter households and 237 house- 
holds were below the poverty level. The number of handi- 
capped household heads is unknown. The number of per- 
sons with a work disability in 1980 was 1,847. Of these, 
655 were in the labor force in some capacity. 723 persons 
had a public transportation disability, 388 of whom were 
persons 65 years and older. The elderly and handicapped 
may need specially designed units in proximity to com- 
munity amenities, or lower income affordable housing 
because they are on fixed incomes. 
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Relation to Median! 1980 
Very Low Income 23% 
Low Income 16% 
Median Income 22% 
Moderate Income 39% 


1Very Low Income households were calculated for incomes from $0-9999, = below 47.4% of Petaluma median income of 
$21,103 in 1980; Low Income for $10,000-14,999, = below 71% of 1980 Petaluma median income; Median Income for 
$15, 000-19,999, = below 94.7% of median; and Moderate Income for households earning above $20, 000. These four cate- 
gories are approximately equivalent to those in Table 9-3 which rely on a 1985 County-wide median income of $30,500. 


2The percentage of households in each income category paying over 30% of the gross income for housing. 


Source: U.S. Census, 1980; ABAG, Housing Needs Determinations, December, 1983. 


Overpaying 2 1990 
72.6% 25% 
44.6% 17% 
24.0% 22% 

9.0% 36% 


Figure 9-2: Household Income Distribution in Petaluma, as a Percentage of Total Population, 1980 and 1990. 


| Figure 9-3: Affordable Rents in Sonoma County, 1985. 


LARGE FAMILIES. Approximately 1,484 households (12% 
of the total occupied dwelling units) contained five or more 
occupants in 1980. The 1982 County Housing Assistance 
Program estimated that large families comprised 31.6% of 
the owner- and 18.3% of the renter-households requiring 
assistance. With average household sizes declining, the 
housing concerns traditionally ascribed to large families 
are becoming less important from a public policy view- 
point. The typical indicator of problems associated with 
large families is overcrowding (defined below). This does 
not appear to be a problem in Petaluma given the small 
number (270) and percentage (2.2%) of overcrowded 
households reported in the 1980 Census. 


FARMWORKERS. Farmworkers have a difficult time 
finding and affording housing due to a combination of 
limited English language skills, large family size and low 
household incomes, and a consequent inability to obtain 
housing loans. Reliable data on the size of the farmworker 
population and its housing needs is hard to obtain for the 
agricultural areas immediately surrounding Petaluma. The 
California Human Development Commission (CHDC) 
provided estimates for the County of 4,200 “documented,” 
year-round farmworker households in 1984. CHDC also 


estimates that for every documented farmworker household 
there are 2-3 undocumented migratory households, or as 
many as 8,400-12,600 additional households during peak 
periods of agricultural activity (Sonoma County Housing 
Element, Draft, 1985). 


FEMALE-HEADED HOUSEHOLDS. The 1980 Census 
showed 7.0% of the households with children under age 18 
were single-parent households. In 1980, 118 single-parent 
households with children under the age of 18 were headed 
by males, and 750 were headed by females. Of the 750 
female-headed households, 176 were considered below the 
poverty level at that time. 


Female-headed households often need housing with more 
than two bedrooms (for example, if they have two pre-teens 
of opposite sex) and with outdoor play space. To the extent 
that such units can not be found among rentals, affordable 
ownership units may be able to answer the need. In 
general, housing for single parents with children should be 
situated near recreational programs to answer the need for 
supervised after-school activity for the children. Female- 
headed households may also need financial assistance in 
order to keep homes they purchased prior to divorce and a 
subsequent decrease in income. 
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Interest Monthly Income Income as a 

Price Rate Payment! Required@ % of Median$ 
$140,000 
(Typical 3-BR 9% $1,189 $47,560 156% 
West Side 10% $1,281 $51,240 168% 
Resale) 11% $1,375 $55,000 180% 
$119,500 
(Morning Star 9% $1,015 $40,600 133% 
3-BR Common- 10% $1,093 $43,720 143% 
wall Duplex) 11% $1,174 $46,960 154% 
$114,000 
(Typical 3-BR 9% $968 $38,720 127% 
East Side 10% $1,043 $41,720 137% 
Resale) 11% $1,120 $44,800 147% 
$102,600 
(McDowell Meadows 9% $871 $34,840 114% 
Single-Family 10% $939 $37,560 123% 
3-BR detached) 11% $1,008 $40,320 132% 
$97,950 
(Park Place 3-BR 9% $832 $33,280 109% 
Condominium) 10% $896 $35,840 118% 

11% $962 $38,480 126% 
$90,000 
(Minimum price 9% $764 $30,560 100% 
for any unit in 10% $823 $32,920 108% 
Petaluma) 11% $884 $35,360 116% 
NOTES: ! Assumes 10% down payment; includes monthly property tax and insurance impounds of 0.125% of the 

purchase price. 
2 Income required for monthly payments to equal 30% of gross monthly income (GMI). 
3 Based on 1985 Sonoma County Median Income of $30,500. 

Source: Petaluma Community Development and Planning Department; and Knox Associates, 1986. 


Fig. 9-4: Household Income Required to Qualify for a Mortgage for Examples of Petaluma Homes in 1986. 


EMERGENCY SHELTER. The housing needs of the home- 
less are more difficult to measure and assess than those of 
any other population subgroup. An August 1983 report by 
the Emergency Shelter Task Force of the Sonoma County 
Council for Community Services showed that 29 agencies 
received requests for emergency shelter during the month 
of January, 1983. The total number of persons requesting 
assistance was 534 (Sonoma County Housing Element). 


Petaluma’s only emergency shelter, “the little white house” 
run by Petaluma Fish, was condemned in 1986 and no long- 
er exists. Petaluma Fish received a monthly average of 3.1 
requests for assistance during the first ten months of 1986. 
Single men are referred to the rescue mission in Santa 
Rosa. Battered women are referred to Manna House in 
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Santa Rosa. The incidence of repeat clients is not high . 


Indications are that Petaluma may in the future experience 
a high volume of requests for emergency shelter. The City 
needs to consider what kind of service can be provided in 
the future, and by whom. 


HOUSING CONDITION 


AGE AND TYPE OF HOUSING. In 1985, 80% of all hous- 
ing units in Petaluma were single-family detached homes. 
Figure 9-5 shows the mix of dwelling unit types. 


Figure 9-6 shows the percent of dwelling units by age. The 
majority of newer housing is concentrated on the East Side. 
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Source: Federal Home Loan Bank, 
Housing Vacancy Survey, 1985. 
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Figure 9-6: Percent of Dwelling Units by Age, 1980. 


The vacancy rate for single-family and multi-family 
housing units has been decreasing. Although vacancy rates 
in some areas have recently started to climb, in 1985 the 
vacancy rate in Petaluma was only 1.3% according to the 
Housing Vacancy Survey published by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of San Francisco. (A 5% vacancy rate is con- 
sidered “normal.”) What percentage of vacancies is actu- 
ally available for sale or rent is unknown from this survey. 


REHABILITATION. In 1980, approximately 7% or 878 of 
Petaluma’s 12,540 dwelling units needed rehabilitation, 
according to the 1982/83 Housing Element. They included 
both vacant and occupied units, most of which were single- 
family homes located in Central Petaluma and on the West 
Side. If this same percentage were applied to the Septem- 
ber 1, 1985 dwelling unit total of 14,766, then 1,034 units 
need rehabilitation. 


Very few housing units are lost to demolition or conversion 
in Petaluma — an annual average of 6 over the past six 
years. Major emphasis is placed on the restoration and 
rehabilitation of older homes especially within neighbor- 
hoods of pre-1940 dwellings. The City does not plan any 
major public construction that would require demolition of 
housing. In fact, the City is moving 15-20 houses from 
various locations in order to preserve them. 


OVERCROWDING. Overcrowding is a reflection of the 
inability of the householder to afford larger accom- 
modations. An overcrowded household is one in which 
there is more than one person per room, excluding the 
kitchen and bathrooms. About 270 households, or 2.2% of 
the total occupied units, were overcrowded in 1980. It is 
difficult to say if the problem has become better or worse, 
because the decreasing household size may have lessened 
the problem; but the widening gap between demand and 
supply may have increased the number of overcrowded 
units. The definition of “overcrowding” may need to be 
amended in view of the recent trend toward constructing 
smaller housing units and those with flexible living arrange- 
ments. In such units, the total environment can be de- 
signed to meet both living and sleeping space requirements 
in the same area without causing psychological or physical 
stress to inhabitants. 


ROJECTED NEED. FOR | 
SONSTRUCTION — 


Petaluma’s “‘new construction need” eaten a share of 
the regional housing need of persons at all income levels as 
identified by ABAG. The regional need includes the 
existing and projected regional demand for housing, taking 
into account market demand, employment opportunities, 
aavailability of suitable sites and public facilities, commut- 
ing patterns, and type and tenure of housing. As of Septem- 
ber 1, 1985, there were 14,766 dwelling units in the city, an 
increase of 2,243 units from 1980. (The figure for Decem- 
ber 1, 1985 was 14,831 dwelling units, an increase of 2,306 
units since 1980. See Figure 4-3 in Chapter 4.) 
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Year Dwelling Units Population 
1985 (Jan. 1) ARSC 37,300 
1990 16,831 43,310 
1995 19,331 50,310 
2000 21,831 56,810 
2005 24,331 63,310 
Source: Knox & Associates, 1986. 


Figure 9-7: “Build-out” at 500 DU per Year, 1990-2005. 


ANALYSIS OF POPULATION TRENDS 


Petaluma grew 36% between 1970 and 1980. Petaluma’s 
continuing growth results from high in-migration in a pat- 
tern similar to the county’s. Petaluma’s population growth 
from 1960 and projections to 2005 are shown below. 
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Year Under 18 18-64 65 & Over 
1970 38% 53% 9% 

1975 24% 710% 6% 
1980 29% 61% 10% 


Source: City of Petaluma, 1982-83 Housing Element 
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Figure 9-8: Population Growth and Projections to 2005. 


Since 1975, Petaluma’s population has increased in the 
“under 18 years” and the “65 and over” age groups as 
shown in Figure 9-9. The first change reflects the younger 
population which moved into Petaluma during the 1960’s. 
Age distribution trends can significantly affect the housing 
market. An increase in young children may increase the 
number of families looking for detached single-family 
homes. The increase in elderly population can mean a 
greater need for housing assistance because of the many 
elderly on fixed incomes. 


Average household size has decreased from 3.19 persons 


per unit in 1970 to 2.6 in 1980, reflecting the trends toward 
fewer births and more single-person households. 
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Figure 9-9: Distribution of Population by Age Group in 
Petaluma, 1980. 


Petaluma’s population is predominantly Caucasian (93.7% 
according to the 1980 U.S. Census). The largest minority 
group is of Spanish origin (5.9% in 1980) although this 
population is counted as Caucasian in the 1980 Census. 


Population in group quarters is minimal. At the time of the 
1980 Census, 369 persons lived in group quarters. This 
number is expected to remain fairly constant. 


ANALYSIS OF EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


CHARACTER OF EMPLOYMENT. The North Bay is a 
growth area in the Bay Region. In 1985, there were 12,860 
jobs in Petaluma’s “sphere of influence,” an increase of 
2,400 over 1980 jobs. Approximately 21,000 Petaluma 
residents were employed in 1985. At least one-third of 
them commuted outside the county to work. 


Petaluma’s manufacturing and wholesale economy and the 
retail sector have experienced the most growth relative to 
the economy of the county. These areas will likely be large 
employment sectors in the future. 


EMPLOYMENT GROWTH. Between 1985 and the year 
2000, the number of locally available jobs in Petaluma’s 
sphere of influence is expected to increase from 12,900 to 
about 20,000. This is an average of 475 new jobs per year. 
Petaluma’s employment is expected to become more 
evenly distributed among the major industry groups. 


The conclusion of this section is that housing will be need- 
ed for an increasingly diverse population. Programs in this 
chapter are designed to encourage affordable housing as 
well as executive housing for the managerial/professional 
class. For those businesses locating in the city that gen- 
erate a high number of jobs, housing impact studies will be 
required, and these businesses may be asked to help meet 
the housing needs for households in the salary range of 
their employees. 


Housing, Chapter 9 


SHARE OF REGION’S HOUSING NEEDS 


According to ABAG’s Housing Needs Determinations 
(December, 1983; copy in Technical Appendix), Petaluma 
needed 5,051 new units between 1980 and 1990, or an 
average of 505 new units per year. Partly in consideration 
of this average, the policies of this General Plan are geared 
to 500 new dwelling units per year. From 1980 to 1985, an 
average of 300 dwelling units were built each year despite 
the higher pace of construction allowed. (The growth 
ceiling was 5% which would have allowed up to 700 units 
per year). Historically, the growth maximums have never 
been reached and the growth management system in Peta- 
luma has not been a constraint to housing construction. 


ABAG’s Housing Needs Determinations projects the 
number of housing units needed to provide shelter for 
Petaluma households given the expected income 
distribution of the 1990 population. Figure 9-10 shows 

the ABAG projected need from 1980 to 1990 and the actual 
construction from 1980 to 1985, by income category. The 
number of housing units still needed in each category is 
shown in the final column. 


ND INVENTORY _ 


VACANT SITES 


An analysis of land suitable for housing development is 
necessary to determine the availability of land to accom- 
modate a range of housing for all income groups, to aid in 
making decisions on specific plans or proposals, and to pro- 
vide for the incorporation of these sites into the General 
Plan and subsequent rezoning when necessary. 


There are about 629 vacant residential acres within the City 
limits and an additional 1,700 to 1,800 acres within the 
urban limit line that can be developed residentially. Figure 
9-11 shows the vacant residential parcels within the urban 
limit line for the four analysis sectors. Figure 9-12 is a 
summary by analysis sector of the vacant residential 
acreage and the number of single-family and multi-family 
units that can be built between September 1, 1985, and 
“Build-out,” at densities now planned. 


POTENTIAL REDEVELOPMENT SITES 


An analysis of vacant land, under-utilized residential land, 
and vacant commercial and industrial lands was made to 
determine their suitability for housing development. 

Figure 9-13 shows the sites that have the greatest potential 
to accommodate higher density and non-market rate 
housing. Rezoning in some cases would be necessary prior 
to development. All of the indicated sites could be served 
by existing infrastructure. 


Income Group and Ten-Year Constructed Remaining 
Relation to County Median Projected Need to 9/1/85 Need, 1986-90 
Very Low Income (0-50%)! 1,263 (25%) 7 (3.4%) 1,186 (42.2%) 
Low Income (50-80%) 859 (17%) ne (4.7%) 754 (26.8%) 
Moderate Income (80-120%) 1,111 (22%) 737 (32.8%) 374 (13.3%) 
Above Moderate (over 120%) 1,818 (36%) 1,324 (59.0%) 494 (17.6%) 
TOTAL 5,051 (100%) 2,243 2,808. 2 


1 Units for the very low income are built only under very specific circumstances. See Section 9.4, “Affordable Resi- 
dential Development.” 
2 There is ample opportunity for 2,808 units to be built in the city between 1986 and 1990. See Section 9.5, “Resi- 
dential Development Control System.” 


Source: ABAG Housing Needs Determinations, December, 1983; Petaluma Community Development and Planning Department. 


Figure 9-10; “Fair Share Housing Need” for Petaluma, 1980-1990. 
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Figure 9-11: Map of Vacant Residential Land Within the Petaluma Urban Limit Line, by Analysis Sector, 9/1/85. 


a aaa 
SINGLE MULTIPLE TOTAL DENSITY IN 
PETALUMA FAMILY SINGLE FAMILY MULTIPLE DWELLING DWELLING 
ANALYSIS DWELLING FAMILY DWELLING FAMILY UNITSTHIS TOTAL UNITS PER 
SECTOR UNITS (du) ACRES UNITS(du) =ACRES SECTOR ACRES ACRE 
1 1,558 312.55 85 3.36 1,643 315.91 5.20 
2 127 21.78 1,366 82.93 1,493 104.71 14.26 
3 2,234 1088.63 297 28.18 Boot 1116.81 2.27 
4 4,619 765.36 881 44.05 5,500 809.41 6.80 
TOTAL 8,538 2188.32 2,629 158.52 11,167 2346.84 4.76 
PERCENT 76.50 % 93.25 % 23.50% 6.75 % 100 % 100% 
NOTES: Table prepared 12/11/86. Multi-family densities range from a low of 6.5 du/acre to a high of 21 du/acre. 
Average density for multi-family is 16.58 du/acre. This table represents “100% build-out” — the num- 
ber of residential acres available and units expected to be built between September 1, 1985 (the date that residential 
acres in use, and existing dwelling units, were tabulated) and the year in which “build-out” (total use of the land) oc- 
curs. Assumptions used for rate of construction indicate “build-out” will occur between the years 2002 and 2008. | 


Figure 9-12: “Build-Out’ Dwelling Units and Residential Vacant Land within the Urban Limit Line. 
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© REPRESENTS A TOTAL OF 660 UNITS AT LOCATIONS TO BE DETERMINED IN CORONA-ELY SPECIFIC PLAN 


Figure 9-13: Map of Affordable Housing Sites. 


AFFORDABLE RESIDENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


All residential sites are considered potential sites for non- 
market rate housing. Any vacant residential site considered 
for HUD-assisted housing must meet the HUD Site and 
Neighborhood Standards and the HUD Property Standards. 
In addition to the sites having to meet federal and state 
criteria for assisted housing, the City will review proposals 
for assisted housing to consider opportunities for the 
following. 


MANUFACTURED HOUSING. There are no separate 
standards or restrictions for evaluating sites for manu- 
factured housing. At present there are several mobile home 
parks in Petaluma. 


Housing, Chapter 9 


petaluma BIVS: 


HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED. 


“Elderly housing” is typically one- and two-bedroom 
apartments, designed for people 62 years of age and older. 
Elderly housing can have higher densities than family 
housing (primarily because of a lower rate of car ownership 
and less need for open space), and usually includes a few 
units for the handicapped. 


The primary considerations in evaluating sites for elderly 
housing are proximity to shopping, social services, public 
transportation and health care. Since efficient management 
dictates a project of 50-100 units, sites should be a mini- 
mum of two acres. The City will also consider compat- 
ibility with adjacent development, unit cost, and commu- 
nity acceptance. 
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Secondary considerations involve proximity to recreation 
and churches, and the absence of detrimental conditions 
such as traffic, noise, and industrial use. Several of the 
sites are flat, which increases accessibility for the elderly 
and handicapped. 


NON-PROFIT DEVELOPERS. Petaluma Ecumenical Pro- 
jects has been involved in several senior housing projects. 
The Burbank Housing Development Corporation has spon- 
sored sweat-equity projects where lower-income families 
can develop equity in a home or purchase for a lower price 
by doing some of the construction themselves. The City 
will continue to support the endeavors of various non- 
profit groups that are meeting the city’s housing needs. 


REZONING 


Rezoning is one way of meeting housing goals and would 
be necessary if the City decided to develop vacant public 
lands for housing or to allow residential uses in all com- 
mercial zones. Also, any infill sites redesignated for higher 
densities would require rezoning. 


AVAILABILITY OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 


The City is limited in terms of infrastructure and financial 
resources needed to provide water, police, fire, schools, and 
sewage treatment, and these limitations could restrict 
housing development. As a standard procedure, fees are 
assessed on new development in order to meet the costs of 
providing such services. Within the urban limit line, the 
City will be able to extend services to all new development 
provided costs are met. 


Development potential will be limited, however, by the 
additional costs of providing water above existing service 
elevations in the northeastern and western areas of the city. 
(See the “Develoment Constraints Map.”) A water service 
Zone 4 has been recommended for the East Side at 
elevations above 60 feet. 


Improvements to Petaluma’s wastewater treatment facility 
will also be needed to service the growing population. It is 
likely that higher hookup fees and monthly charges will be 
needed to pay for the improvements. 


9.5 GOVERNMENTAL 
CONSTRAINTS 


GROWTH MANAGEMENT 


One of Petaluma’s major planning and management tools 
is the Residential Development Control System. It has 
operated since 1972 when Petaluma’s annual growth rate 
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was approaching 18%. The RDCS, discussed earlier in 
Chapter 4, was originally designed to limit growth to 500 
units per year, but the cap was later raised to 5% (of the 
total number of dwelling units in the city) per year. 


The original limit of 500 units per year was never 
approached during the life of the ordinance (1972-1987) 
with one exception: The RDCS allowed the City Council 
to exempt certain housing types that met a substantial 
housing need in the city, and the council approved 784 
units in 1984 to allow for the development of 460 rental 
apartments. The annual limit of of a maximum of 500 
dwelling units, with provisions for carryover into future 
years, has been reinstated in this General Plan. 


The growth management system has allowed the City to 
review development applications to encourage good design 
and a mix of housing while coordinating the pace and 
location of housing development with the provision of 
needed infrastructure. The growth management system 
sets maximums within which the water, sewer, and school 
systems and the public works, police, and fire services can 
operate comfortably. A growth rate greater than 500 units 
per year (the limit this Plan sets for the period from 1986 to 
2005) would seriously hamper the City’s ability to provide 
needed community services. 


This Plan anticipates that the City’s growth management 
system will accommodate up to 500 units per year; i.e., 
2,000 units from January 1, 1986 to January 1, 1990. In 
addition, housing projects that further the affordable 
housing and infill goals of the City may, by Council action, 
be excluded from the provisions of the growth management 
system. Such projects would include housing for the 
elderly, for the physically handicapped, and for lower 
income households. Also, market-rate rentals, although 
evaluated under the growth management system, can be 
excluded from the annual limits by Council action as was 
the case in 1984. Developments of fewer than 16 units or 
on infill parcels of less than 5 acres are automatically 
excluded from the growth management system and thus are 
exempt from the 500-unit limit. Hence the 4-year total of 
potential new units in Petaluma is not constrained to 2000 
by the growth management system. 


LAND USE CONTROLS 


Residential land use categories are described in Chapter 4, 
Section 4.2. Zoning possibilities range from Rural 
Residential (maximum density of 0.5 dwelling units per 
acre) to Urban High (maximum density of 20.0 dwelling 
units per acre). The higher densities have been approved in 
Petaluma when lower-income housing is provided and 
adequate infrastructure exists to serve the development. 


Housing, Chapter 9 


This Plan adds approximately 400 acres within the urban 
limit line to provide additional housing opportunities. 
Petaluma has sufficient vacant land (zoned at densities that 
are appropriate) to utilize any government housing sub- 
sidies which may become available during the time frame 
of this Plan. 


The Planned Unit Development (PUD) zone can accom- 
modate increases in density. Also, “density bonuses” are 
given in certain areas if non-market-rate housing is con- 
structed. The City places no restrictions on mobile or 
factory-built homes other than those placed on convention- 
al housing. In short, zoning controls are not a constraint to 
(and indeed, act to encourage) the development of afford- 
able housing in Petaluma. 


BUILDING CODES AND ENFORCEMENT 


Neither are building codes a constraint to residential 
development. New construction is required to meet 
Uniform Building Code regulations, but there is no 
ongoing systematic enforcement of building codes on 
existing dwellings. Existing units are inspected only when 
complaints are received by the City, or when an owner 
seeks a permit for additional construction. Certain types of 
additions require the applicant to bring the building (or part 
of it) up to current codes. 


FEES AND OTHER EXACTIONS 


The City (and others) assess a number of fees that affect the 
development and cost of housing in Petaluma. Water, 
sewer, and permit fees are similar to those charged in other 
Sonoma County cities. A park dedication fee is charged to 
acquire park acreage consistent with the growth of the 
population. 


The City had been collecting school impact fees through 
1986 on behalf of several school districts to provide for 
temporary and permanent facilities in high growth areas. 
The fees per dwelling unit varied from district to district 
and ranged from $1,201 to $1,522 per dwelling unit in 
1985. However, a state law that went into effect on 
January 1, 1987, allows each school district to levy its own 
impact fee, without City involvement. 


Development fees are not a constraint to the construction 
of housing affordable to senior citizens or to lower income 
households. City ordinances permit waiver of fees for 
senior and lower income housing projects, especially fees 
for parks. Also, housing mitigation fees that are charged to 
new market-rate developments can be used to pay the fees 
that otherwise would be charged to units affordable to 
lower income households. 


ON- AND OFF-SITE IMPROVEMENTS 


Petaluma, like most cities in California, requires residential 
developers to provide a full compliment of on- and off-site 
improvements, é.g., streets, curbs, gutters, sidewalks, street 
trees, drainage, water, sewer, power and communications 
utilities, and in selected cases, traffic mitigations. These 
requirements are comparable to provisions in neighboring 
cities. The City has created a housing fund to assist low 
and very low income projects to provide on- and off-site 
improvements and has committed CDBG funds for these 
improvements as well. 


LOCAL PROCESSING AND PERMIT 
PROCEDURES 


Development review also affects housing costs. Primarily 
because interest on loans must continue to be paid, the 
longer it takes for a project to be approved, the higher the 
development costs. Prior to the 1982-83 Housing Element, 
it took a residential project of 100 units from twelve to 
eighteen months after the initial application to receive final 
approval from the City. Revisions to this process, largely 
resulting from programs in the 1982-83 Housing Element, 
have shortened the time. Very low income, low income, 
and senior housing are fast-tracked through the Community 
Development and Planning Department. The department 
may need extra help during periods when building activity 
is high, so that costs of development are not unduly raised. 


The City will revise the entire zoning ordinance to 
streamlime processing and to simplify provisions for the 
development of housing. 


COST OF HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 


Market constraints significantly affect the cost of housing 
and are important factors to take into account when 
discussing affordable housing. Escalating land prices and 
construction costs, and fluctuating (but still high) interest 
rates, are major contributors to the ever increasing cost of 
housing in the San Francisco Bay Area. Figure 9-14 shows 
average land and construction costs for single-family 
attached and detached units. 
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_ 
Attached Detached 
(1200 sq.ft.) (1570 sq.ft.) 
LAND $25,000.00 $30,000.00 
with improvements with improvements 
CONSTRUCTION $48,000.00 $66,000.00 
@ $40/sq.ft. @ $42/sq.ft. 
FEES $7,000.00 $7,000.00 
PRICE $87,000 - $120,000 $115,000 - $150,000 
Source: Bank of America, Housing Cost Surveys, 1986; and Knox Associates. Costs do not include financing, marketing, 


and related costs. 


Figure 9-14 : Estimated Costs of Single-Family Housing Construction in Petaluma in 1986. 


Interest rates for home financing and rental development 
have a crucial effect on the affordability of housing in 
Petaluma. Mortgage interest rates have varied extremely 
over the past 5 years, from a high near 18% in 1981 toa 
low in 1986 near 9%. 


83 programs are reiterated below with only minor changes 
and some simplification of wording. A target year is est- 
ablished for each program that has not yet been carried out. 
Policies and programs have been added to meet the City’s 
objectives to increase the diversity of housing types and to 
preserve currently affordable housing. The objectives, pol- 
icies, and programs below are organized into three sections 
relating to housing variety, housing opportunity, and 
housing quality. 


Were high interest rates to return, the City could mitigate 
some of the effects by issuing (or participating in County 
issues of) Tax-exempt Mortgage Revenue Bonds. These 
can be issued for multi-family developments that require a 
percentage of low income units, and for mortgage 
financing for first-time buyers of | homes. 


HOUSING VARIETY 


The City is committed to maintain a range of housing types 


9.7 OPPORTUNITIES FOR __ 
ENERGY CONSERVATION _ 


Together, the rising costs of energy and the neers of 
supplies have forced communities to examine opportunities 
for energy conservation. Various methods are available to 
reduce the consumption of non-renewable energy resources 
in residential developments. (See Energy, Chapter 6.) In 
the past, the RDCS addressed energy conservation. What 
formerly were bonus options in the RDCS will become 
energy conservation requirements in keeping with state 
standards and other energy performance measures, and will 
not be part of the growth management system. 


9.8 OBJECTIVES, POLICIES — 
ANDPROGRAMS 


Three years of experience with the Salis anat programs 
of the 1982-83 Housing Element indicate they have helped 
the City meet its housing goals. The majority of the 1982- 
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to meet the housing needs of all Petalumans. This can be 
accomplished by preserving and increasing the existing 
supply of rental apartments and mobile home park rental 
spaces. Higher-value, “executive-type” housing and infill 
development also are encouraged. The City needs period- 
ically to conduct an inventory of available residential land 
and holding capacity to be sure that sufficient land exists to 
meet the needs of a range of household types. 


Objectives: 


(a) Provide a range of housing types. 


(b) Preserve and increase the existing 
supply of rental apartments. 


(c) Preserve existing mobile home park 
spaces and provide opportunities for new 
mobile home parks. 


Housing, Chapter 9 


Policy 1: The City shall encourage a mix of housing types, 
including lower-density housing. 


Policy 2: Higher-value, “executive-type” housing shall be 
encouraged. 


Quality housing is needed to encourage the management 
and professional personnel of businesses locating or ex- 
panding in Petaluma to live in the city. The availability of 
housing for managers and professionals will make Peta- 
luma more attractive to industry. 


Policy 3: The City shall conduct a periodic inventory of 
available land and holding capacity to determine if 
sufficient land exists to meet the needs of a range of 
household types. 


Policy 4: The building of housing on vacant (infill) land 
shall be encouraged. 


Policy 5: Conversions of rental apartments and mobile 
home parks to condominiums shall not be permitted if the 
proposed conversion significantly diminishes the existing 
supply of rental units or threatens to lower the rental 
vacancy rates within Petaluma. 


Existing low cost housing should be maintained and 
conserved. The City regulates the conversion of rental 
units into condominiums by allowing conversions only 
when the rental vacancy rate is above 3%, or if a one-for- 
one replacement of rental units of a similar type occurs, or 
if two-thirds of the adult tenants agree to the conversion. 
Similar restrictions apply to mobile home park conversions 
in the city. Mobile home park tenants may form coopera- 
tives to own their space irrespective of vacancy rates. 


Policy 6: New mobile home parks with ownership or 
rental spaces shall be encouraged. 


Program (1) Continue to obtain a mix of dwelling unit 


types through the administration of the growth 
management system. 

Responsible Bodies: City Council, Community 
Development and Planning Department. 
Timing: Immediate and continuing. 


Program (2) Base growth management system allocations 
on the ability of proposed developments to fulfill the 
need for a variety of housing types. 

Responsible Bodies: City Council, Community 
Development and Planning Department. 
Timing: Immediate and continuing. 


Program (3) Identify and designate on a map in the 
General Plan, and on the zoning map, priority sites 
for higher density residential development. 
Responsible Bodies: City Council, Community 
Development and Planning Department. 

Timing: Immediate and continuing. 


Program (4) The Planning Commission will identify sites 
suitable for higher-value “executive-type” housing. 
Responsible Bodies: Planning Commission, 
Community Development and Planning Department. 
Timing: By 1990. 


Housing Unit Count: West Side sites will yield 
approximately 700 executive housing units at 2 
dwelling units per acre, and the East Side will yield 
perhaps 100-150 dwelling units, for a total of 800-850 
above-moderate-income units over the 20-year term of 
the General Plan. 


The City will advise housing developers of the City’s 
interest in expanding the supply of this type of housing. 


Program (5) Continue to exempt developments of 15 or 


fewer units, or developments of less than five acres, 
from the provisions of the growth management system. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 

Timing: On-going. 


These West Side houses are an example of the variety of housing available in Petaluma. 
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(Program number 6 is reserved for future use.) 


Program (7) Continue Condominium Conversion 
Ordinance provisions. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 


Housing Unit Count: This would preserve 1500 pre- 
1983 and 568 post-1983 apartment rentals, plus 
others which are approved but not yet built. 


Program (8) Continue Mobile Home Conversion 
Ordinance provisions, but amend the ordinance to 
permit renters to convert to owning their mobile 
home space irrespective of rental vacancy rates. 
Responsible Bodies: City Council, Community 
Development and Planning Department. 

Timing: By 1990. 


Program (9) Amend the zoning map to include a 
“manufactured housing | mobile home park” zone. 
Responsible Bodies: City Council, Community 
Development and Planning Department. 

Timing: By 1990. 


Housing Unit Count: Identification of sites for 
specific manufactured housing developments would 
create approximately 100 units of low-income 
housing during the term of this Plan. 


The new zoning map designation will protect existing 
mobile home parks from redevelopment and can identify 
locations for new developments of manufactured housing. 


Program (10) Continue to encourage and approve smal- 
ler lot sizes, manufactured housing, and patio homes. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 

Timing: On-going. 


Housing Unit Count: Infill projects, particularly on 
the West Side, should be able to produce 6 to 10 low- 
income housing units per year. 


The City will adopt ordinances to encourage manufactured 


housing, single-family housing on smaller lots, and zero-lot- 


line development or other means of downsizing the 
housing. It is anticipated that the ordinances will contain 
(1) provisions that encourage such development (e.g., via 
higher densities that may be more attractive to some 
developers) and (2) standards to ensure that the develop- 
ments will be attractive and compatible with the surround- 
ing neighborhood. 


Program (11) Conduct a periodic inventory of public land 
available for non-market-rate housing. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 
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Petaluma is blessed with a collection of Victorian houses, 
large and small. 


HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 


The City seeks housing opportunities within the 
community for persons of all economic levels. The City 
desires that a choice of housing types and locations will be 
available to all persons regardless of race, sex, cultural 
origin, age, marital status, or physical handicaps. 


The growth management system can be structured to 
encourage private development to provide a balance of 
housing by type and location while permitting reasonable 
growth within the city. “Reasonable growth” is defined as 
“that amount of residential development which the city can 
accommodate without over-taxing schools, infrastructure, 
and city services.” “Reasonable growth” equates to an 
annual increase of no more than 2 to 3 percent of the City’s 
total dwelling unit count, and has been set in this Plan at a 
maximum of 500 dwelling units per year (with some exclu- 
sions for very low- and low-income and senior housing). 


Housing, Chapter 9 


Objectives: 


(d) Provide housing opportunities for 
persons of all economic levels. 


(e) Insure a choice of housing types and 
locations to all persons regardless of sex, 
cultural origin, age, marital status, or 
physical handicaps. 


(f) Cooperate with agencies providing 
temporary shelter for the homeless and those 
in crisis. 


Policy 8: The maximum annual allocation via the growth 
management system shall be 500 dwelling units per year, 
exclusive of units specifically targeted to households of 
very low and low income, and seniors. 


This number is based on continuing the City’s long- 
standing growth management system, but bringing it into 
harmony with growth trends manifested between 1978 and 
1986. The 500 units amount to an annual growth rate of 
between 2% and 3% per year. The primary objective of the 
system is to prevent overloading the infrastructure and the 
ability of the City and the school districts to provide need- 
ed services. At the same time, provisions will be adopted 
so that no more than 1,000 dwelling units may be built in 
any one calendar year and no more than 1,500 may be built 
in any 3-year period. The figures of 500 and 1,000 units 
are in keeping with the 1985 engineering reports on the 
water and sewer systems, prepared for the City by Brown 
and Caldwell Engineers. 


Policy 9: Allotments shall be granted in such a way as to 
promote a balance by housing type and location. 


Policy 10: The granting of allotments shall take into 
account environmental constraints, infrastructure capacity, 
availability of land, vacancy rate by dwelling type, employ- 
ment growth, and need for market-rate as well as non- 
market-rate housing. 


Policy 11: The City shall require developers of residential 
developments of 5 or more units to (a) provide between 10 
percent and 15 percent of their units at below-market-rents 
or prices, (b) contribute in-lieu fees, or (c) propose alterna- 
tive measures so that the equivalent of 10 percent to 15 
percent of their units will be available to and affordable by 
households of low and median income. 


An ordinance implementing this policy shall be structured 
so the various methods are of equivalent economic value. 


Policy 12: The City or its designee shall insure that 
occupants of non-market-rate units meet the income 
restrictions of the project and that these units are 
preserved as affordable. 


Policy 13: The City shall pursue county, state, and federal 
programs that provide housing opportunities for low and 
moderate income households. 


Policy 14: The City supports a free choice in housing. 


Policy 15: Large scale commercial and industrial 
development proposals shall be reviewed to determine 
housing-related impacts. 


Policy 16: The City recognizes the importance of and 
need to temporarily house the homeless, battered spouses, 
and others in crisis situations. 


Program (12) Developers of planned residential devel- 
opments of 5 or more units shall provide 10-15% of 
their units as affordable in one of the following ways: 


(i) 10-15 percent of the units for rent shall have rents af- 
fordable to very low- and low-income households; 10- 
15% of ownership units shall be affordable to house- 
holds with incomes at or below the County median. 


Housing Unit Count: Fifty to 75 housing units for 
households earning at median income or below can be 
created per year (based on 10-15% of the 500 max- 
imum allotment). 


It is the City’s policy to encourage affordable housing. 

The City shall adopt an ordinance setting forth equitable 
means for developers to provide affordable rental and 
ownership units. The ordinance will set income guidelines, 
household and unit size guidelines, and purchase price or 
rent levels. (Ordinances requiring developers to include 
affordable housing within each project are called “inclu- 
sionary [housing] ordinances.”) 


(ii) A portion of the land shall be dedicated to the City for 
use as a site for affordable housing. 


Developers who do not wish to or cannot reasonably 
include the affordable units in the project itself will be 
required to set aside a portion of the land or to purchase 
land in another part of the city where the City or a non- 
profit agency can develop housing. This option can be 
followed only where the City or the associated non-profit 
agency has an ongoing program to which the land could be 
added and incorporated into an actual building project. 
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(iii) An in-lieu fee, related to the cost of providing afford- 
able housing, shall be offered to the City. 


In-lieu fees may be an attractive alternative to developers, 
but in some situations may result in higher prices for the 
remaining units if the developer can pass the added costs 
on to other buyers. Usually, though, developers sell hous- 
ing at the highest price the market will bear, so that in-lieu 
contributions have no effect on the price of other units. It 
is not the objective of the City to build a large housing fund 
and not develop affordable housing. The inclusionary 
ordinance, at a minimum, should specify the amount of an 
in-lieu fee in the event it is the most viable alternative, and 
so that it clearly is an exaction comparable in value to the 
actual provision of units. 


(iv) Reasonable alternative measures. 


Various inclusionary zoning ordinances use slightly dif- 
ferent mechanisms geared to the local housing market. As 
market conditions change, the City may need to develop 
alternative measures to provide incentives to developers to 
include affordable housing in their projects. 
Responsible Bodies for Program 12: City Council, 
Community Development and Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 


Program (13) In the growth management system, give a 
bonus (a) to those developments that incorporate non- 
market-rate units directly within the same develop- 
ment, and (b) to those developments that otherwise ex- 
ceed the requirements of the inclusionary ordinance. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 

Timing: On-going. 


Program (14) Continue to exempt assisted housing for 
very low- and low-income households within new 
developments from portions of development fees as 
specified by the City Council. 

Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 


Program (15) Continue to give priority processing to 
those very low- and low-income developments 
exempted from the growth management system. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 

Timing: On-going. 


Generally, housing costs increase with the time needed to 
obtain required project approvals. “Priority processing” is 
used to speed the approval of applications for lower cost 
housing and to make such development more attractive to 
builders. The impact of this technique upon reduction of 
housing costs is uncertain. In some communities, a con- 
servative estimate of an $800-per-unit saving is assumed. 
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Program (16) Correlate the vacant land inventory with 
existing needs of low and median income households, 
and determine need for redesignating land for specific 
housing types. 

Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 


The City will conduct a periodic study of housing needs to 
determine the relative numbers of non-market-rate housing 
units needed, the ratio of single-family to multi-family 
units, and the number of ownership versus rental units that 
should be built in the city. 


Program (17) Apply for Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) subsidies to assist in providing 
necessary infrastructure improvements in develop- 
ments with non-market-rate housing, and leverage 
these subsidies. 

Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 


The City has used CDBG funds to move housing out of the 
floodway and to rehabilitate the relocated units. 


Program (18) Relocate any City-acquired surplus hous- 
ing for use by low- and/or median-income households. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 

Timing: On-going. 
Housing Unit Count: Approximately 15-20 units 
will be relocated during the term of the Plan. 


Program (19) Amend the zoning ordinance to permit 
housing in all commercial zones, with a use permit. 
Responsible Bodies: City Council, Community 
Development and Planning Department. 

Timing: By 1990. 


Combining residential with commercial or office uses 
could provide lower cost housing. Even building market- 
rate rentals can help to ease a tight rental market. To en- 
courage a residential/commercial mix, the zoning ordin- 
ance will be revised to permit an increase in density when 
such housing is provided in conjunction. Mixed use 
developments are possible in downtown and central 
Petaluma, and along Petaluma Boulevard North and South. 


Program (20) If necessary, create a vehicle, such as a non- 
profit authority or corporation, to perform such 
activities as acquiring or leasing non-market-rate 
housing for low- and median-income households, 
insuring that qualified occupants are placed in the 
houses and that affordability is preserved. 


Housing, Chapter 9 


The Housing Authority of Sonoma County acquires non- 
market-rate housing for qualified occupants. The Housing 
Authority also monitors affordability. The City will 
remain in close contact with the Housing Authority to 
obtain current information on housing programs that are 
available for use within Petaluma, and maintain contact 
with a person within the Authority to whom all persons 
requiring housing assistance in Petaluma can be referred. 


In the event that the Housing Authority cannot accom- 
modate Petaluma’s needs, the City will consider creating a 
non-profit entity to perform housing authority functions 
within Petaluma. 


Program (21) Use readily available methods to 
encourage a full range of housing types, such as 
developer agreements and mortgage revenue bonds. 
Responsible Bodies: City Manager, 

Community Development and Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 


Housing Unit Count: Mortgage revenue bonds 
could provide financing for 40 to 60 units of 
moderate income ownership housing and 100-150 
units of very low- or low-income rental housing per 
year, as long as enabling legislation exists. 


Local governments can consummate binding agreements 
with developers to assure that the City will not change the 
laws affecting the developer’s proposed project, in exchange 
for the developer’s financing of public improvements and 
other commitments (such as providing rental units for an 
extended number of years). Such “development agree- 
ments” are subject to modification or cancellation to com- 
ply with changes in state or federal law, but not changes in 
local law. They must be consistent with the General Plan, 
and they require an Environmental Impact Report. They 
can supplement zoning by establishing a development 
schedule. Petaluma stands ready to enter into “development 
agreements” with builders of housing for projects that meet 
the affordable housing objectives of this Plan. 


Tax-exempt mortgage revenue bonds have been used to 
encourage rental housing with a specific number of units 


1 2 3 


Low $17,100 19,500 21,950 
Very $11,300 


Low 


12,900 14,550 


24,400 
16,150 


(usually 20 %) to be rented to low income families. 

The provisions of the enabling legislation ensure that the 
units will be available as rentals for 10 or more years. The 
City has issued and will continue to issue bonds for multi- 
family projects and will work with the County or the 
Housing Authority of Sonoma County to issue single- 
family mortgage revenue bonds. Cooperative agreements 
which might be necessary between the City and either the 
County or the Authority will be drawn and adopted in 
advance to encourage developers to come to the City with 
proposals for projects that provide housing for low- and 
moderate-income households and which benefit from muni- 
cipal bond-financing. 


Program (22) Continue to participate in and promote 
the Section 8 Existing Housing Program. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 

Timing: On-going. 


The City currently participates in the “Section 8 Existing” 
program. To qualify, a household must have an income of 
80% or less of the County’s median income, adjusted for 
family size. These income limits are shown in Figure 9- 
15. The “Section 8 Existing Program” is promoted 
through the on-going efforts of the City’s Department of 
Community Development and Planning and the Sonoma 
County Housing Authority, through their contacts with the 
public and apartment owners. 


Program (23) Contact non-profit housing developers 
to assist in identifying appropriate sites and to 
encourage the development of rental housing. 
Responsible Bodies: Community Development and 
Planning Department, City Manager. 

Timing: Immediate and continuing. 


The City can aid developers of lower cost housing by select- 
ing sites for lower cost housing in advance and encouraging 
development proposals for sites so identified. Petaluma 
maintains an inventory of vacant lands for this purpose. 

The City will also provide information on federal and state 
funding sources. 


Family Size in Persons 


5 6 7 8 
29,990 27,450 29,000 30,500 
17,450 18,750 20,050 21,300 


Source: Department of Housing and Urban Development, October, 1985. 


Figure 9-15: Income Limits by Family Size, Sonoma County, 1985. 
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Program (24) Work with developers of non-market- 
rate housing to encourage the construction of hous- 
ing for households of very low and low income. 
Responsible Body: Community Development 
and Planning Department. 

Timing: Immediate and continuing. 


The City staff works with developers through the growth 
management system and the development review process 
to encourage the construction of subsidized housing. 


Program (25) Continue to provide density bonus 
increases of up to 50 percent for non-market-rate 
housing in designated areas. 

Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 


Housing Unit Count: Ten to sixteen units of very 
low-income housing could be produced per year. 


Program (26) Continue to allow second units on 
smaller lots, with a use permit. 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 
Timing: On-going. 


Program (27) Continue to develop units affordable by 
the very low-income elderly, using whatever sub- 
sidy programs may be available. 

Responsible Bodies: City Council, Community 
Development and Planning Department, City 
Manager. 

Timing: On-going. 


Program (28) Expand the redevelopment boundaries 
for the purpose of encouraging the construction 
andlor improvement of housing affordable by house- 
holds of very low, low, and median income. 
Responsible Bodies: City Council, Redevelopment 
Agency. 

Timing: By 1990. 


A Downtown (Redevelopment) Plan update is planned for 

1987. Expansion of the redevelopment area and a refocus- 
ing of objectives to encourage residential development will 
be considered in the update process. 


(Program number 29 is reserved for future use.) 


Program (30) Provide a referral service to link those 
experiencing discrimination in housing with public or 
private groups who handle complaints against 
discrimination. 

Responsible Body: City Manager. 
Timing: On-going. 


To discourage discrimination, the City will continue to 
seek state and federal enforcement of fair housing laws and 
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will cooperate with local agencies that investigate claims of 
discrimination. Currently, the following agencies handle 
complaints: Sonoma County Housing Authority, Sonoma 
County People for Economic Opportunity, Division of 
Fair Employment and Housing, Commission on the Status 
of Women, Commission on Aging, California Human 
Development Corporation, and Sonoma County Rental 
Information and Mediation Services. The City will refer 
requests to these agencies. 


Program (31) Continue to review landlord-tenant com- 
plaints or refer complaints to agencies that offer 
mediation. 

Responsible Body: City Manager. 
Timing: On-going. 


The City will handle complaints on an individual basis as 
the need arises, or the City will support, through CDBG 
funds, the Sonoma County Rental Information and 
Mediation Services and refer complaints to them. 


Program (31.1) Periodically monitor statistics from 
police, County agencies, or private organizations 
regarding emergency shelter needs, and cooperate 
with or support (financially or otherwise) public 
and private efforts to respond to these needs. 
Responsible Bodies: Community Development 
and Planning Department. 

Timing: On-going. 


Program (32) Prepare housing impacts and mitigations 
for employment-generating commercial and indus- 
trial developments that require Environmental 
Impact Reports (EIRs). 
Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Planning Department. 
Timing: Immediate and continuing. 


An employment-generating commercial or industrial devel- 
opment that requires an EIR is presumed to have an impact 
on the local housing market. Those commercial and indus- 
trial development proposals that are found to have signifi- 
cant impacts on the housing market will be asked (a) to pro- 
vide a portion of housing units (at the site or elsewhere) at 
prices affordable to a cross-section of their own employees, 
or (b) to provide the City with an in-lieu fee to be used for 
housing, or (c) to propose alternative measures that meet 
affordable housing objectives. In order to assist these large 
scale commercial and industrial developments, the City 
will join in contacting private investment firms that arrange 
joint home-ownership programs for employers and 
employees as well as developers who can provide afford- 
able ownership housing in Petaluma. The City also will 
work with the various companies to foster mixed-use 
developments on those commercial parcels where a mix is 
feasible and where the housing needs of the potential 
employees could be met. 


Housing, Chapter 9 


Homes in the Westridge area. 


HOUSING QUALITY 


The presence of high quality housing in good condition is 
important to the community. The City would like to 
improve the condition of its existing housing and enhance 
the residential quality and character of Petaluma. Quality 
housing requires adequate urban facilities and services, so 
the City will support residential development only in those 
areas where City facilities and services are available or will 
be provided by the development. The City will extend 
utilities and services only into the most viable expansion 
areas, and will maintain development fees at a sufficient 
level to finance infrastructure costs. 


Older neighborhoods should be maintained and upgraded. 
To that end, the City will seek the cooperation of local 
lending institutions for financing structural improvements. 


The City will endeavor through the development approval 
process to insure that Petaluma’s community character, 
housing quality, and physical and visual environment are 
improved, and that energy-conservation features are 
incorporated into the design of residential developments. 


Historically important structures and neighborhoods con- 
taining historically significant homes, will be preserved. 


Objectives: 


(g) Improve the condition of the city’s 
existing housing. 


(h) Enhance the residential quality and 
character of Petaluma. 


Policy 17: The City shall seek cooperation from local 
lending institutions for financing improvements to older 
structures. 


Policy 18: The City shall participate in available 
housing rehabilitation programs. 


Policy 19: The City shall endeavor through the devel- 
opment approval process to insure that Petaluma’ s 
community character and housing quality are improved. 


Policy 20: The selective rehabilitation of housing in non- 
conforming zones shall be permitted and encouraged. 


Program (33) Apply for CDBG funds or other available 
state and federal funding for land-banking. 
Responsible Body: City Manager. ; 
Timing: Immediate and continuing. 
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Housing Unit Count: The City will use funds Program (36) Continue code enforcement and 
obtained through in-lieu fees to buy land for the maintenance of public areas. 

development of lower cost housing. The number of Responsible Bodies: Building Department, Parks 
dwelling units that could be produced as a result of and Recreation Department. 


land-banking is unknown at this time. Timing: On-going. 


Program (34) Develop a voluntary code inspection 


program emphasizing rehabilitation and energy Program (37) Continue to identify target areas suitable 
features. for rehabilitation. 

Responsible Body: Building Department. Responsible Body: Community Development and 
Timing: On-going. Planning Department. 


p : 4 Timing: On-going. 
Housing Unit Count: Approximately 50-75 homes 
will participate in the voluntary inspection program 


H ° ° . ? A 5 »: 
each year. ousing Unit Count: The City will consider par 


tictpating in the County-wide rehabilitation program 
beginning in the 1987-1988 fiscal year. Six to eight 


Program (35) Continue the voluntary pre-sale code units could be expected to participate each year. 


inspection program. 
Responsible Body: Building Department. 


Timing: On-going. By targeting suitable areas, the City may help make 


Sonoma County rehabilitation programs available to 


Housing Unit Count: Approximately 50-75 homes residents in these areas. Figure 9-16 shows areas in need 
will participate in the voluntary inspection program of residential rehabilitation. 
each year. 


MUNICIPAL 
AIRPORT 


E. WASHINGTON _ ST. 


ELY BLVD. 


LAKEVILLE HIGHWAY 


ne 


\\\\ Bae 


Source: City of Petaluma, 1987 
Housing Element, City of Petaluma, 1982-83 0 1 MILE 


eR 


WESTEpy, AVE 


Figure 9-16: Residential Rehabilitation Areas. 
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Program (38) Continue to regulate aesthetics through the Timing: On-going. 
growth management system, the building code, the 
zoning ordinance, and SPARC. Housing Unit Count: The Zoning Ordinance 
Responsible Bodies: SPARC, Community currently permits mixed-use in specific areas. In the 
Development and Planning Department. zoning revisions planned for 1987, additional 
Timing: On-going. flexibility will be sought to allow or to preserve 
housing in non-residential areas. This program could 
Program (39) Facilitate compatibility between retain 10-15 housing units per year. 
neighboring developments. 
Responsible Bodies: SPARC, Community Some of the older housing units in the City exist in 
Development and Planning Department. industrial or commercial zones. This housing provides a 


Timing: On-going. source of affordable owner-occupied and rental housing 


that would not otherwise be available in Petaluma. To 
preserve this housing, the City will examine revising the 
non-conforming zoning status of these units, analyzing the 
units and their locations so as to permit retention and 


Program (40) Permit housing rehabilitation in zones 
where housing is a non-conforming use, considering 
on a case-by-case basis the health, safety, and welfare 
of the community, the neighborhood character, and 


the desirability of mixed-use developments. rehabilitation of such housing. This review will consider 
Responsible Body: Community Development and neighborhood character, the number of other residential 
Planning Department. units located in the area, and the desirability of mixed use. 


Figure 9-17: Guide to Housing Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation. 


Objectives Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CCF CMiaeD. BDO PC RA PRE SP 

Goal 1: Adequate supply of safe, decent housing 
Housing Variety 

a 1,2,3 1 e @ 

a 1,2,3 2 ° ° 

a,b 3,4 3 ° ° 

a 12 4 ° . 

a 4 5 ° ° 

b 5 4, ° ° 

Cc 5 8 ° ° 

Cc 6 9 ° ° 

a 1 10 ° 

a,b 3 ih . 
Housing Opportunity 

d Lit2 12 ° ° 

d 8 13 ° 

d 1,8,10 14 . ° 

d 1,8,10 15 ° 

d 1,3,9,14 16 ° 


(Guide continues on page 98.) 
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Figure 9-17: Guide to Housing Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation (continued). 


Objectives Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CCP VM GMGMPD / BDen oes RA» we PRiaise 
d 13 17 ° 
d,e 4,13,14 18 ° 
d 9 19 ° ° 
d,e 1,12 20 e e 
d,e 12,13,14 21 ° ° 
d,e 13 22 ° 
d 8,10,11,12 23 ° © 
d S:10i ade 24 ° 
d 136,10541 25 ° 
d,e 1,4,8,11 26 ° ° 
d,e 1,8,10,13 27 e e e e 
d,e VSCOM 113s w2e ° ° 
e 14 30 ° 
e 14 31 ° 
f 16 Situn ° 
a,b,d 15 32 ° 
Housing Quality 
g,h 13,18 33 . 5 : 
g 17,18 34 ° 
g 18,19 35 ° é 
g,h 19 36 e ® 
g 1,18,19 37 ° 
h 9,19 38 ° ° 
h 19 39 ° ° 
g,h 18,20 40 : 
ae 


Notes:! CC: City Council 
PC: Planning Commission 
SP: Site Plan and Architectural Review Committee 


CM: City Manager 


RA: Redevelopment Agency 


PD: Planning Department 
PR: Parks & Recreation Commission 


BD: Building Department 
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10. TRANSPORTATION Se« 


The City has four major goals for transportation: 


Goal 1. Provide Petaluma with a problem- 
free transportation system. 


Goal 2. Improve safety on all streets. 


Goal 3. Preserve the peace and quiet in 
residential areas. 


Goal 4. Reduce dependence on the auto. 


U.S. 101 freeway, originally built to bypass Petaluma, 
now splits the city. The few crossings and interchanges 
constructed in the 1950’s underestimated the needs of a 
growing urban community in the 1980’s. Asa result, the 
major traffic problems in 1986 in Petaluma were getting to 
or across the freeway. 


The Petaluma River also bisects the city. Where the river 
is navigable, any new bridges must be mechanically 
operated to lift or swing or must be high enough so that 
river traffic can flow freely underneath. However, new 
interchanges and bridges are extremely costly, and funds 
are not readily available. 


Recently widened and striped for additional turning lanes 
between the freeway and McDowell Boulevard, East 
Washington remains the city’s most heavily traveled street, 
with periods of congestion at peak hours. Other congested 
streets are four-lane Petaluma Boulevard North and South, 
and two-lane D Street between Lakeville and Sixth Streets. 
(Traffic studies conducted for this General Plan indicate 
that Petaluma Boulevard, once thought to be used to bypass 
the freeway congestion on Highway 101, primarily carries 
traffic originating on the West Side and going to and from 
downtown and the freeway.) 


D Street carries traffic generated in part by outlying western 
rural communities to Petaluma Boulevard and to Lakeville 
Highway via the D Street Bridge. Other than the specific 
streets mentioned here and their intersections, the city’s 
traffic network is operating at a daily “level of service” 
(LOS) C. 


ROADWAY FUNCTIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


The Petaluma road network can be defined in terms of a 
functional hierarchy that takes into account the type of trip 
being made and the roadway’s relationship to the land uses 
it is serving. The functional classification system for 
Petaluma follows: 


FREEWAY. High speed/high capacity transportation 
facility serving regional and county-wide travel. This 
limited access facility satisfies relatively long trips between 
major land use generators. 


ARTERIAL. These are either relatively high speed/ 
relatively high capacity roads that provide access to 
regional transportation facilities and serve relatively long 
trips, or medium speed/medium capacity roads for intra- 
community travel as well as access to the rest of the county- 
wide arterial highway system. Access to arterials should 
be via collector roads and local streets, but there is some 
direct access onto Petaluma arterials. 


COLLECTOR. A collector is a relatively low-speed/low 
volume street, typically two lanes, for circulation within 
and between neighborhoods. These roads serve relatively 
short trips and are meant to collect trips from local streets 
and distribute them to the arterial network. 


LOCAL STREETS. These are low speed/low volume 
roadways that provide direct access to abutting land uses. 
Driveways to individual units, on-street parking, and 
pedestrian access are allowed. 


Figure 10-1 on page 100 lists the roadways according to 
the above classifications. Figure 10-2 on page 101 shows 
the basic traffic network existing in Petaluma in 1985. 


DAILY TRAFFIC VOLUMES 


Existing 24-hour traffic volumes for major roadways in 
Petaluma were measured in September, 1985, for 32 key 
locations. Counts were made over a minimum of 24 hours, 
and always between Monday noon and Friday noon so that 
representative “average daily traffic” (ADT) volumes were 
obtained. The 24-hour traffic volumes for U.S. 101 and its 
ramps were taken from the California Department of 
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Street Name 


B Street 
Baywood Drive, from 

Lakeville to St. Francis Drive 
Bodega Avenue 


Collector 


Casa Grande Road 

Caulfield Lane, from 
Lakeville to Ely Boulevard 

Corona Road 

Crinella Drive 

D Street 


Ely Boulevard 
Frates Road 
Garfield Drive 
Gossage Avenue 
Howard Street 


| Street 

Lakeville Highway 
Lakeville Street 
Liberty Street 


East Madison Street 
Magnolia Avenue, from 
Gossage to Petaluma Boulevard 
Maria Drive 
McDowell Boulevard 
McKenzie Avenue 
McNear Avenue 
Meadowview Drive 
Mountain View Avenue 


Old Redwood Highway 
Payran Street 
Petaluma Boulevard 
Rainier Avenue 


Saint Francis Drive 
Sartori Drive 
Schuman Lane 

Sixth Street 

Skillman Lane 

Stony Point Road 
Sunny Slope Avenue 
Sunny Slope Road 


U.S. 101 


Washington Street 
Weaverly Drive 
Webster Street 
West Street 
Western Avenue 
Wood Sorrel Drive 


Figure 10-1: Roadways Classifications. 
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Figure 10-2: Basic (Existing) Traffic Network Used for the City-wide Traffic Model, 1985. 


Transportation publications, 1984 Traffic Volumes on 
California State Highways and 1983 Ramp Volumes on 
the California State Freeway System. The results, 
summarized in Figure 10-3, show the general operating 
conditions of roads in Petaluma in 1985 and were used in 
calibrating the city-wide traffic model. 


The location of the higher volumes and where they inter- 
sect shows that the “trouble spots” are East Washington 
Street between Payran Street and McDowell Boulevard; 
Lakeville Highway between Caulfield Lane and Baywood 
Drive; East Washington Street at Petaluma Boulevard; ““D” 
Street between Lakeville and Sixth Streets; Petaluma Boule- 
vard North between Stony Point Road and McDowell Bou- 
levard North; and Petaluma Boulevard in the downtown. 


LEVEL OF SERVICE 


Level of service (LOS) qualitatively describes the operating 
conditions encountered on roadways. In brief, LOS ranks 
roadway operations based on the amount of traffic and the 
quality of traffic operations on a scale of A through F. 
Level A represents free flow conditions and Level F 
represents jammed or capacity conditions. See Figure 10-4. 


Roadway capacity, and thus the LOS, is influenced by a 
number of factors: presence of on-street parking, 
frequency or lack of traffic signals, number and frequency 
of side streets or driveways, pedestrian activity, lack or 
presence of left-turn pockets, and driver familiarity with 
the area. The presence of these “friction factors” reduces 
the capacity of a roadway, which in turn reduces the LOS. 


In Petaluma, roads in the downtown are likely to operate at 
a lower LOS because of friction factors, especially when 
compared to roads outside downtown. 


The levels of service shown in Figure 10-5 were calculated 
using existing roadway capacities and the 24-hour traffic 
volumes. From Figure 10-5, it can be seen that a majority 
of the roads in Petaluma are operating at LOS C or better. 


Improvements to the downtown circulation network 
completed in 1986 (which created two one-way streets and 
the addition of the A Street parking lot) have reduced some- 
what the traffic problems that existed in 1985. The comple- 
tion of the downtown parking garage helped further by 
reducing on-street parking demand and the additional traffic 
circulation caused by drivers searching for curbside spaces. 
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Very slight delay. 
B Stable flow. Some slight reduction in maneuverability and speed. Vehicle 0.61-0.70 
platoons form. This is a suitable level of operation for rural design. Slight delay. 
Cc Stable flow or operation. Higher volumes. More restrictions on maneuver- _0.71-0.80 
ability and speed. This level of operation is suitable for urban design 
purposes. Acceptable delay. 
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E Unstable flow or operation. Low operating speed; momentary stoppages. 0.91-1.00 
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Source: Highway Capacity Manual, HRB Special Report 87 


Figure 10-4: Levels of Service for Urban and Suburban Arterials. 
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Figure 10-5: 24-hour Level of Service (LOS) on Arterials in 1985. 


Figure 10-5 shows a 24-hour roadway segment analysis. 
Some roads in Petaluma experience periods of congestion 
and low LOS, yet do not appear in Figure 10-5 . To 
determine specific problems at an intersection level of 
detail, an in-depth analysis is needed. Such an analysis 
could be made in conjunction with Specific Plans, 
development plans, safety studies, or traffic signal warrant 
evaluations. 


THE U.S. 101 CORRIDOR. U.S. 101 through Petaluma 

is a four-lane grade-separated freeway. It operates at LOS C 
with periods of LOS D/E during peak commute hours. In 
1985, a North Bay study was undertaken to analyze the 
traffic problems of U.S. 101. The study will focus on how 
to maintain current levels of service over the next 15 years. 
The solutions under study include a light rail line, exclu- 
sive bus facility, and expansion of the freeway. 


INTERSECTIONS 


Existing traffic signal locations are shown in Figure 10-6. 
These generally are intersections that carry the highest 
traffic volumes or have experienced a high accident rate. 
Intersections that currently experience periods of traffic 
congestion are Petaluma Boulevard and Washington Street, 


East Washington Street and the U.S. 101 ramps, to and 
including the intersection of Washington and McDowell, 
Lakeville Street and D Street, and Lakeville Highway and 
the U.S. 101 ramps. 


Nine of the top 21 high-accident locations are downtown, 
9 are on Washington Street, and 6 are on Petaluma Boule- 
vard. Most of the same intersections have the highest 
traffic volumes. Thus, the number of accidents at inter- 
sections appears related to traffic volumes on segments 
overlain with “friction factors.” 


i 


U.S. 101 through Petaluma operates at LOS C with periods 
of LOS D/E during peak commute hours. 
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Figure 10-6: Traffic Signal Locations in 1986. 


TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


Petaluma industry and commerce is dependent on trucks to 
import goods and to export products (especially agricultural 
products). Thus, a large number of trucks use city streets. 
To determine the number of trucks, truck counts were made 
at several locations in October of 1985. Results are shown 
in Figure 10-7. 


Some industries still are served by the rail lines that cut 
through Central Petaluma. 
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The problems trucks pose are generally centered around 
truck size and weight. Trucks accelerate slowly, take a 
large amount of road space, have large turning radii, are 
slow going up and down steep grades, break down 
pavement by their weight, and generate substantial noise. 
Petaluma’s agricultural industries accentuate the truck 
problems because agricultural trucking volumes increase 
significantly during a few concentrated months of the year. 
The truck problem can be reduced by routing large trucks 
(three or more axles) onto arterials through commercial or 
industrial areas and not through sensitive residential areas. 


RAIL SERVICE 


Service on the Northwestern Pacific Railroad (NWPRR) 

has decreased over the last 20 years. Currently there are 
two trains per day to and from Petaluma — one to Ukiah 
and one to Schellville. 


The railroad tracks present a substantial barrier to travel 
between the East and West Sides. Were the railroad line to 
be abandoned, road crossings of the old railroad right-of- 
way would be less costly and more likely. However, if the 
railroad right-of-way is used either for a light rail line or an 
exclusive bus lane, it may still be necessary to grade- 
separate the crossings. 
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Figure 10-7: Truck Volumes as a Percentage of 24-hour Traffic, 1985. 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


Petaluma is currently served by four transit agencies: 
Greyhound bus lines serve long-haul inter-city trips. 
Golden Gate Transit is oriented mainly to commuters 
traveling to Marin County and San Francisco. Sonoma 
County Transit serves Santa Rosa, Sonoma, Cotati/ 
Rohnert Park, and other destinations within Sonoma 
County. Intra-city transit needs are served mainly by 
Petaluma Transit’s mini-buses. Daily ridership in 1985 for 
Golden Gate Transit, Sonoma County Transit, and 
Petaluma Transit is shown in Figure 10-8. 


Figure 10-8: Daily Transit Ridership, 1985. 


The intra-city transit routes served by Petaluma Transit 
currently operate on 30-minute to 1-hour headways. All 
routes start and end at the downtown bus depot at “C” and 
4th Streets. Greyhound Bus lines, two of Golden Gate’s 
transit routes, and the Sonoma County Transit lines also 
use the downtown bus depot. 


As Figure 10-8 shows, transit does not play a major role in 
Petaluma. For persons who work in Marin County, San 
Francisco, or Santa Rosa, and for students at Santa Rosa 
Junior College or Sonoma State University, transit 
provides an alternative to the auto. Within the city, 
Petaluma Transit satisfies the transportation needs of 
students and the elderly, but long headways and travel time 
reduce its ability to compete as an alternative to the auto. 
Most travel within the city is by private car. 


A transit center, or central transfer terminal, could enhance 
transit use by providing a central location to access transit 
or to transfer between the buses used by the several transit 
agencies. From such a center, Petaluma Transit could 
distribute commuters to their destinations throughout the 
city, while the other agencies provide the “line haul” 
portion of the transit trip. A 1987 study will select the 
best location for a transfer terminal from among a number 
of alternatives. Specific transit stops and park-and-ride lots 
are recommended, as shown on the Land Use and 
Circulation Maps. 
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Figure 10-9: Existing Bicycle Routes, 1987. 


BICYCLE FACILITIES 


The use of bicycles is increasing. Construction of safe and 
direct facilities will encourage bicycle use, despite the high 
level of auto ownership and a lack of captive (student) 
users. 


Existing bicycle facilities are very disjointed. Routes to 
major destinations, such as downtown, parks, or schools, 
are limited or non-existent. Bicycle routes have not been 
constructed according to the recommendations of the 1974 
Bike Route Study. See Figure 10-9, above. 


Bicycle paths are also discussed in relation to oth- 
er paths and trails under recreation in Chapter 7, 
Parks and Recreation 


PEDESTRIANS 


Most pedestrian needs are met by the construction of side- 
walks along city streets and arterials. In rural areas where 
no sidewalks exist, adequate shoulders (4 to 6 feet wide) 
should be provided for pedestrians. Special pedestrian 
facilities linking parking with stores (e.g., the River Walk) 
should be planned to encourage shoppers to park and walk. 
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It is desirable to run combined pedestrian/bicycle facilities 
through greenbelt areas to link new residential areas and 
office/industrial, commercial, school and recreation areas. 
The City of Davis and the Counties of Sacramento and 
Marin are leaders in developing combined paths that 
provide safe and enjoyable routes for people to walk, jog, 
run, or bike to and from home and other destinations. 


Along all pedestrian facilities, adequate lighting is 
important for safety. Light sources should be in scale with 
the facility, e.g., low and frequent as opposed to high-pole 
street lighting. The Kenilworth crossing of U. S. 101, 
which is currently closed, needs nearby development near 
its west end to provide for activity levels more conducive 
to safe passage over the bridge. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The Petaluma Municipal Airport off of Washington Street 
on the East Side was home to over 127 locally based 
aircraft in 1986. No major commercial air carrier serves 
the airport. The intent of the adopted Petaluma Municipal 
Airport Master Plan is to accommodate local and private 
business traffic, but not scheduled commercial service. 
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The airport’s 3,600-foot runway can accommodate small 
corporate jets. Projections are for an increase from 50,000 
flights in 1978 to 146,000 flights per year by 1998. Ac- 
cording to the Environmental Impact Report prepared in 
1978, the number of aircraft based at the airport will in- 
crease to 280 planes in 1998. (The airport will be able to 
accommodate up to 400 aircraft.) Airport-related busi- 
nesses are also expected to grow. 


Although the airport can handle small commercial com- 
muter planes, it is likely to remain only a general aviation 
facility. It is not likely to become a major link in the city’s 
transportation network. 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Like rail, water transport has slipped from its early and 
important role in Petaluma’s daily life, although several 
Petaluma industries still depend on river transport. The 
future may see ferry boats (such as those that ply from San 
Francisco to Larkspur) sailing up the Petaluma River as 
well. The City should preserve river frontage in 
anticipation of such an event. 


10.3 OBJECTIVES, 
POLICIES, AND PROGRAMS 


The following are the City’s transportation objectives, 
policies, and programs. The objectives relating to 
“problem-free transportation” are grouped under traffic 
flow, convenience, and access; traffic model; U.S. High- 
way 101; and commercial areas. These are followed by 
safety; residential peace and quiet; and the objectives that 
relate to Goal 4 (reduce dependence on the auto): transit, 
bicycles, and land use. 


TRAFFIC FLOW, CONVENIENCE, AND 
ACCESS 


Objectives: 
(a) Improve traffic flow. 


(b) Provide easy and convenient access 
to all areas of the community. 


(c) Improve connections between the 
East and West Sides, and provide both 
sides with better access to U.S. 101. 


The new municipal airport replaces the old Petaluma 
Skyranch, shown in this 1985 view. 


Policy 1: On city streets where Level of Service (LOS) is 
currently at “C” or better, LOS shall not deteriorate below 
level “C.” Where 1985 LOS was “D” or “E,” LOS shall 
not deteriorate to the next lower level. 


Policy 2: Traffic improvements shall be made to arterials 
and collectors to provide LOS “C” or better, where 
feasible. 


As new areas develop, four-way (rather than “T”’) intersec- 
tions, should be created where collectors intersect arterials. 
This would produce fewer turning movements and require 
fewer traffic signals. 


Policy 3: Petaluma shall maximize the efficient use of 
existing transportation facilities. 


Policy 4: Continue to seek other ways to improve existing, 
and provide additional, east/west routes connecting the 
West Side to the East Side. 


Policy 5: New single-family residences shall not front on 
arterials. 


Policy 6: Strip commercial uses shall be discouraged 
except where specifically designed to reduce “friction” of 
traffic generated. Driveways onto arterials will be strictly 
limited and controlled. 


Policy 7: The City shall create parking assessment districts 
for those areas where off-street parking is in short supply, 
and as a means of financing collective parking where strip 
commercial already exists (e.g., along Petaluma Boulevard 
North and South). 


Policy 8: Landscaped medians and islands shall be used 
wherever possible to direct and channel traffic. 
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Policy 9: Land use decisions shall take into consideration 
potential traffic impacts. 


Policy 10: New development shall be required to pay a pro- 
rata share of needed traffic improvements. 


Policy 11: The City shall see that sufficient funds are ac- 
cumulated to pay for all anticipated traffic improvements. 


Policy 12: In newly developing areas, the City shall 
establish plan lines for streets and shall create assessment 
districts where necessary, before development occurs. 


Program (1) The City will maintain an order of magni- 
tude estimate of the total employment in the city’s 
major employment areas. The traffic/transportation 
engineer will assess, on a periodic basis, the need for 
City transit service to major employment areas. 


Program (2) Petaluma will require site-specific traffic 
impact analysis of auto-intensive uses (such as drive- 
in facilities, fast foods and convenience markets). 


The zoning ordinance will be amended to define “‘auto- 
intensive uses” to ensure that any new or expanded facili- 
ties will not result in unacceptable traffic service levels. 


Program (3) The City shall identify, evaluate, and set 
priorities for potential east/west routes and develop 
plans to improve them. 


With respect to programs 3, 9, and 11, modifications to 
State highways will have to be studied by Caltrans to 
determine their desirability and/or feasibility. 


Program (4) The City will investigate alternative methods 
of financing the highest priority east/west circulation 
improvements. The City should initiate the formation 
of benefit and/or assessment districts to assist in 
financing needed eastlwest and other improvements. 


TRAFFIC MODEL 


Program (5) Maintain and use the traffic model to 
anticipate problem areas. 


As Petaluma and Sonoma County grow, so will traffic on 
roadways in and through Petaluma. Future growth can be 
planned and accommodated by identifying road improve- 
ments and additions necessitated by increased demands on 
the roadway system. The city-wide goals and objectives 
(listed in this chapter) that establish desired traffic condi- 
tions have been used to evaluate where the city’s existing 
road network is likely to fall short and, therefore, where 
some form of improvement to the system will be needed. 
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Figure 10-10: 24-hour Traffic Volumes Projected at “Build-out” (after the year 2000). 
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Program (5.1) Develop the data base and adopt the 
criteria for roadways and intersections as necessary 
to carry out policies I and 2 relating to LOS. 


Program (6) Create assessment districts where 
appropriate, and/or charge for needed transportation 
improvements (e.g., additional lanes, bus shelters, 
traffic signals) on the basis of dollars needed per 
square foot of developed floor space. 


Program (7) Identify on a priority basis those arterials 
and collectors that need medians. Schedule and fund 
in the Capital Improvements Program. 


Program (8) Limit and control the number and locations 
of driveways onto arterials. 


Program (9) Revise street standards to provide medians 


where appropriate; appropriate landscaping; and to 
preclude houses from fronting on arterials. 


U.S. HIGHWAY 101 


Objective (d): Reduce the impacts of Highway 
101 traffic on Petaluma, and vice versa. 


Policy 13: The City shall monitor regional developments 
and their effect on U.S. Highway 101 and on Petaluma. 


U.S. 101. Two new lanes on US. 101 will be needed 
passes through Petaluma. It will be important to. 
incorporate in the regional plan for U.S. 101, currently 


One is the Rainier interchange, discussed on page 
108. A second is the Corona Road / U.S. 101 
interchange, which will serve the expanding North 
McDowell Business Park and growth in the Corona-Ely 
area. The facility need nat be in place until the year 
2000, however @ . 


under study, several new facilities to seve Petaluma. | 
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Policy 14: The City shall provide input to other local and 
regional agencies with respect to plans and proposals in 
their jurisdictions that impact Petaluma. 


Program (10) Maintain an active role in the U.S. Highway 
101 Corridor planning program with the purpose of 
assuring that the improvements eventually provided 
will enhance intra-city movement in Petaluma. 


Program (11) Strive for continuity of effective local 
representation on regional transportation agencies. 


COMMERCIAL AREAS 


Objective (e): Improve traffic and parking in and 
around commercial areas. 


Policy 15: The City shall prepare, adopt, and keep up-to 
date a traffic and parking plan for the downtown. 


Policy 16: The City shall prepare, adopt, and keep up-to- 
date a traffic and parking plan for other commercial areas. 


Program (13) Upgrade existing parking facilities and add 
new ones that will be easy to reach and will prove 
attractive to drivers and pedestrians alike. 


Program (14) Locate and improve crosswalks for the 
convenience of drivers and pedestrians alike. 


Program (15) Provide additional turning lanes where 
needed. 


SAFETY 


Objective (f):Insure safe travel for pedestrians, 
and especially for school children going to 
and from schools. 


Policy 17: The City shall continue to work with school 
districts to delineate criteria for, and to establisha 
crossing guard program. 


Policy 18: The City shall continue to make every effort to 
assure that adequate enforcement is available to assure 
safety in residential areas. 


Program (16) The City will cooperate with school districts 
to form a committee to designate and annually update 
safe routes to and from school. 


Program (17) Develop and promote a traffic safety and 
education program. 


RESIDENTIAL PEACE AND QUIET 


Objective (g): Reduce noise caused by through- 
traffic in residential areas. 


Policy 19: The City shall make every effort to assure that 
through-traffic is diverted from residential streets to 
arterials. 


Program (18) For new streets, and for existing streets 
where possible, establish and adopt a hierarchy of 
streets by function, and limit streets to their assigned 
purpose(s). 


Program (19) Plan and adopt truck routes and related 
regulations. 


Trucks generally travel unrestricted in Petaluma. This 
General Plan commits the City to adopting a system of 
truck routes with the aim of encouraging the use of several 
specific arterials as primary routes, and other arterials as 
secondary routes for trucks to use while traveling to and 
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from major destinations. The plan should be designed to 
remove most major truck travel from residential streets. 


To implement the system, the City will sign each truck 
route. Route maps will be sent to all businesses that rely 
on trucks for delivery or for pickup of goods or products. 
The police will be consulted in the design of the system 
and will be made aware of the City’s priorities for en- 
forcing truck route regulations with fines to vehicles not in 
compliance. Delivery trucks and moving vans will be 
exempted from the restrictions. 


Program (20) Modify residential street design (cross- 
section and route) in order to discourage through 


traffic. 


Program (21) Create uniform, continuous (rather than 
segmented) arterials and collector streets. 


Continuous arterials and collectors will help maintain the 
speed and capacity that these streets need in order to 
function efficiently. Access to arterials should only be 
from collectors and local streets (not from driveways). 


Program (22) Segment local residential streets so that all 
traffic flows onto collectors or arterials. 


To reduce the use of residential streets as major traffic 
carriers, new residential streets should be designed to be 
non-continuous or circuitous routes with the use of cul-de- 
sacs whenever possible. These streets should be designed 
to be narrower than collector streets. 


section. on “Noise” in Chapter 11 


grams relating to reduction on noise Faused ey 
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TRANSIT 


Petaluma has adequate public transportation. As the city 
grows, however, it will need a number of new transit 
routes, additional buses to serve intra- and inter-city travel, 
and a new central transfer terminal. The actual number of 
new buses and routes can only be determined through 
careful projections of increased demand for service. 


Potential long-range public transportation improvements 
have been studied as part of the U.S. 101 Corridor analysis. 
The improvements are not defined as to exact location or 
type, but two favorites are a light rail system and an exclu- 
sive busway along the Northwestern Pacific Railroad right- 
of-way. If either type of mass transit facility is implement- 
ed, then intra-city (Petaluma Transit) and inter-city (Sono- 
ma County Transit and Golden Gate) service should be 
focused around the new stations. Timed transfers between 
long-haul and short-haul carriers will reduce overall transit 
travel times and provide better service to Petalumans. 


Objective (h): Increase transit ridership. 


Policy 20: The City will make every effort to insure that the 
transit-dependent public will be well served. 


Policy 21: The City will make every effort to insure 
efficient inter-system scheduling. 


Policy 22: The use and development of alternative trans- 
portation systems (e.g., light rail; jitney service) shall be 
encouraged. 


Program (24) Provide adequate transit facilities (bus 
Stops, transfer stations, etc.). 


All new facilities, public and private, should adequately 
provide for public transportation through the development 
of bus turnouts and bus shelters. 


Program (25) Construct a new central transfer terminal. 


The facility should have adequate vehicle and bicycle 
parking areas and covered waiting areas. Its design should 
be based on consultation with Golden Gate Transit and 
Sonoma County Transit as to location and amenities. 


Program (26) Provide for park-and-ride facilities at major 
transit stops. 


Program (27) Provide direct and frequent shuttle service 
between downtown and other major shopping areas. 


Program (28) The City will coordinate its intra-city buses 
with inter-city buses, with emphasis on serving the 
commuting public. 
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Petaluma Transit should coordinate service with Golden 
Gate Transit and Sonoma County Transit to provide timed 
transfers to reduce waiting time for passengers. The City 
should inform and educate Petalumans as to bus schedules, 
bus stop locations, bus fares, and the ease of transferring 
from one line to another. All possible efforts should be 
made to keep fares low and headways short. Short 
headways are critical to maximizing ridership during the 
peak commute. 


Program (28.1) The City will add bus routes as new 
industrial areas develop. 


BICYCLES 


Existing bike facilities do not meet the needs and desires of 
the citizens of Petaluma and do little to encourage safe 
bicycle use within the city. The following objectives, 
policies, and programs will create a bicycle network that 
will meet the goals and needs of the community. 


Objectives: 


(i) Construct a comprehensive bikeway 
system throughout the city to connect major 
activity centers and scenic areas. 


(j) Connect Petaluma’ s bikeways to the 
County bikeways network. 


(k) Provide for the maximum safety of each 
bicycle rider. 


Policy 23: The location of bicycle routes shall be studied 
and coordinated with the retention of open space. 


Policy 24: The bikeway system shall connect major activity 
centers in Petaluma and link them with scenic areas. 


Policy 25: The bikeway system shall connect to the County 
network of bike routes. 


Policy 26: New or upgraded bridges and overpasses shall 
include bicycle lanes. 


Policy 27: Existing bicycle facilities shall be upgraded and 
expanded, and new ones shall be added. 


Policy 28: Major new roadways shall be required to 
include a bicycle lane in each direction. 


Policy 29: The City shall work with Santa Rosa Junior 
College to establish bicycle routes between the new 
campus, activity centers, and regional bike routes. 


Policy 30: As the bicycle system is implemented, efforts 
will be made to promote safety . 
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Bicycle bridge over a creek parallels adjacent roadway. 


Program (29) Update the existing plan and/or adopt a new 
and comprehensive Bicycle Use and Facilities Plan 
and implementation program. 


Program (30) Develop and implement a system of off-road 
bike paths. 


Program (31) Expand and improve bicycle routes, and 
connect them to each other and to major destinations. 


Program (32) Provide bicycle lockers at public facilities. 


Program (33) Require new development and redevelop- 
ment to include bicycle routes and parking facilities. 


Program (34) Amend the zoning ordinance to address the 
construction of bikeways and facilities in the planning 
review process. 


Program (35) Add to the zoning ordinance specific require- 
ments and standards for the number, location, and 
type of bicycle parking spaces to be provided by 
public and private development. 


Program (36) The design of the bikeway system shall 
minimize the number of freestanding bike signs. 


A recommended bicycle network is shown on the Circula- 
tion map. The plan emphasizes development of on-street 
facilities that can be implemented sooner and more easily 
than off-street facilities. The plan proposes that off-street 
facilities pass through greenbelts, along the Petaluma River 
or creeks like Lynch and Washington, and along aban- 
doned railroad routes. In general, off-street facilities will 
meet recreational needs, while on-street facilities will meet 
the needs of commuters, shoppers, and school children. 


On-street bike lane connects to off-street pathways system. 


LAND USE 


Land use and traffic generation and impacts are directly 
related. The land use policies in this Plan can reduce the 
negative effects of growth on the City’s road network. In 
essence, the policies will: 


¢ Seek to balance jobs, housing, and commerce in the 
city to provide at least the opportunity for each 
Petaluma resident to live, work, and shop in Petaluma. 


e Allow a mix of commercial, industrial, and office in 
“business parks.” Limited development of restaurants, 
mini-markets, delicatessens, and gas stations within an 
industrial-office park will reduce the daily trip volume 
to/from the area. 


e Provide sidewalks and bike paths between residential 
areas and employment centers. 


Objective (1): Seek commercial and industrial 
land uses and development that will have 
programs for employees to ensure fewer 
vehicle trips. 


Policy 31: Land use decisions shall be based on potential 
traffic impacts. 


Policy 32: Parking standards shall be reduced in locations 
near transit or in return for establishment of transportation 
systems management programs. 


Transportation system management (TSM) is the use of 
bicycles, public transportation, carpools, walking, flexible 
work schedules, and park-and-ride lots to reduce daily and 
peak hour traffic volumes on city and regional facilities. 
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A number of cities and counties have required TSM 
measures as part of the approval of a project, but only the 
more recently adopted ordinances set TSM goals and have 
enforcement mechanisms that work. 


Policy 33: A transportation management plan should be 
_ developed to improve traffic flow and provide alternatives 
to the single-occupant auto. 


Program (37) Adopt standards and criteria for the number 
of trips per acre that are generated by specific land 
uses, and zone commercial and industrial areas 
according to the number of trips per acre they will be 
allowed to generate. 


Program (38) Adopt standards permitting up to a forty 
percent reduction in required paved parking in return 
for TSM programs (e.g., company sponsored and 
administered car pooling, van pooling, ride-sharing, 
and transit passes). 


Program (39) A portion of required off-street parking in 
industrial areas should be held in landscaped reserve 
until the parking need is proven. 


Typical of new developments in many Bay Area communi- 
ties, this arterial includes a planted median and bike lanes. 


BICYCLING. Adoption of the following rules 
_and administrative procedures will insure the 

timely and orderly development of the bicycle 
system. 


. tecreation: ‘third. to ov ! 
worlcrelated trips. 


° OF street bike lan 


existing roadways tha 
provide for oe facilities. 


work, shopping, and recreation. © 


-A program combining street sweeping, 


be implemented « as soon as a usable bicycle 


__ provided at major destination points. Faci- 
ee _lities -s : : 
term parking; stationary facilities to. which a 


Boones or locked bleyele foe at schools. 4 


|. . Bievele | racks must. ‘De. > provided: on transit 7 
veces 


a Bicycle facility design should meet t Califor 


between residential areas and. places of 


junior high school students should be es- 


police patrol, and safety enforcement should —_ tablished to teach children safe bicycle use = 


network is in place. 
»Safe bicycle - parking facilities should be - 


hould include bicycle lockers for long- S 


can be locked for short- term use; or oS 


for bicycle facilities (Planning and Design 
Criteria for Bikeways). 


. , An educational program for elementary and 
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Among the more congested intersections in the city is this one at Petaluma Boulevard and East 
Washingston Street. The view is from the Elks’ Club, looking east along Washington. 


Figure 10-11: Guide to Transportation Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation. 


Objectives _ Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CCy CMe rPDs “GPWiioD 
Goal 1: A problem-free transportation system 
b 3 { 4 a 
a 1,2,6,9,10 2 ° 
} C 4,8 3 e e 2 
| C 4,10,11,12 4 ° ° ° 
a,b 19,12 5 : : 
| a,b 12 5.1 . 
b 7,10,11 6 2 ° ° 
a 8 if ° . ° 
a 5 8 . ° 
a 5,8 Se] ° ° 
d 13,14 10 . ° ° 
d 13,14 14 . 
e 15,16 13 ° . 
S 15116, 14 . 
e TS16 ais) ° 
(Guide continues on page 116.) 
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Figure 10-11; Guide to Transportation Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation 
(continued). 


Objectives _ Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 


CC) CMY PD) GPW Sp 


Goal 2: Improve safety 


f 17 16 : ° 
f 18 ul7A . ° ° 


Goal 3: Peace and quiet in residential areas 


g 19 18 ° ° 
g 19 19 ° ° 
g 19 20 ° ° 
g 19 21 ° ° 
g ils) 22 ° ° 


Goal 4: Reduce dependence on the auto 


h 20 24 . ° . . 
h 20,21 25 . . . . 
h 20 26 > . 
h 20,22 Py . . 
h 21 28 . : . 
h 20 28.1 . ° 
23-29 29 . . 
i,j,k 2327 30 . ° 
ij 24-29 31 . . 
i,k 27 32 . 
27 ,28,29 33 . . 
j 26,27,28 34 . . 
i,k oT, 35 . 

i,k 27,30 36 . ° 
l 31 37 . ‘ . 
| 32 38 ° ° 
| 32,33 39 . ° 


Notes:! CC: City Council CM: City Manager PD: Planning Department PW: Public Works Dept. 
SD: School Districts 
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11. COMMUNITY HEALTH 
AND SAFETY 


This chapter covers safety, as prescribed by Safety Element 
provisions of the Government Code, Section 65302 (g); 
noise, as covered by Noise Element guidelines of the 
Government Code, Section 65302 (f); air quality; and wa- 
ter supply and quality, which are parts of the state mandat- 
ed Conservation Element, Section 65302 (d). The major 
goals of this chapter are: 


Goal 1. Strive to protect the community from 
injury, loss of life, and property damage result- 
ing from natural catastrophes and any hazard- 
ous conditions. 


Goal 2. Strive to reduce the impact of pollu- 
tants on the well-being of Petalumans. 


Goal 3. Provide an adequate, consistent, water 
supply to meet Petaluma’s needs. 


Goal 4. Maintain and improve, where possible, 
the water quality of Petaluma. 


The underlying assumption of the first goal is that the City 
can reduce the hazards caused by certain natural occur- 
rences if the probability of such conditions are known in 
advance and plans for dealing with them are prepared. 


All maps referred to in this chapter are found in the Tech- 
nical Appendix and are available from the City’s Depart- 
ment of Community Development and Planning. In addi- 
tion, a “Development Constraints Map” at a scale of 1" = 
1,000' shows the referral area of the Sonoma County Air- 
ports Land Use Commission; the various clear zones, 
approach zones, and transition zones surrounding the 
Petaluma Municipal Airport; floodways and flood plains; 
elevations above which water service is severely limited; 
and parcels covered by agricultural preserve (“Williamson 
Act”) contracts. 


State law requires that a Safety Element address the pro- 
tection of the community from any unreasonable risks 
associated with the effects of seismically induced surface 


rupture, ground shaking, ground failure, tsunami, seiche, 
and dam failure; slope instability leading to mudslides and 
landslides; subsidence and other known geologic hazards; 
flooding; and wildland and urban fires. 


The safety-related objectives, policies, and programs are 
divided into six sections: (1) emergency preparedness; 
(2) flood hazards; (3) seismic safety; (4) slope stability; 
(5) fire and police services; and (6) hazardous materials 
transportation and storage. Separate sections on noise, 
air quality, water supply, and water quality then follow. 


EMERG 


Defense against catastrophe combines avoidance of threat- 
ening situations with preparation of response plans. Quick 
action in an emergency can reduce injuries and damage. 


Objectives: 


(a) Increase public awareness of fire, seis- 
mic, and other natural hazards, and 

of methods to avoid or mitigate the 

effects of these hazards. 


(b) Avoid land uses that threaten public 
safety and/or that may result in property 
damage. 


(c) Ensure that critical facilities will func- 
tion during and after a disaster. 


Policy 1: The City shall maintain an updated disaster 
response plan. 


The City has a disaster response plan and a City Disaster 
Council that meets regularly. The Disaster Council recom- 
mends changes to the disaster response plan, as needed. 
The disaster response plan has been adopted by reference 
in this General Plan, will remain in effect, and will be 
revised to meet changing conditions. 


Policy 2: Essential emergency facilities shall be identified 
and provisions made to ensure that they will function in the 
event of a disaster. 


Policy 3: Land uses in areas prone to natural hazards 
shall only be allowed with appropriate mitigation. 
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Policy 4: The City shall strive to educate the community 
about environmental hazards, measures which can be 
taken to protect lives and property, and methods for re- 
sponding to various disasters. 


Policy 5: The City shall cooperate with other public 
agencies to store, organize, distribute, and administer 
emergency medical equipment, supplies, services, and 
communications systems. 


Program (1) Continue to update the City’s disaster 
response plan. 


Program (2) Identify specific facilities and lifelines crit- 
ical to effective disaster response, and evaluate their 
abilities to survive and operate efficiently immediately 
after a major disaster. Designate alternative facilities 
for post-disaster assistance in the event that primary 
facilities become unusable. 


Part of a disaster response plan is identification of those 
facilities that will be relied upon in the event of catastro- 
phe. Critical facilities are hospitals, fire stations, police 
stations, Civil Defense Headquarters, the Emergency 
Operations Center, gas, electric, and water lines, ambul- 
ance services, emergency broadcast services, and power 
plants. Bridges should be evaluated for structural ability 
to withstand a major disaster. Public facilities such as 
schools, auditoriums, and stadiums may be designated as 
alternative facilities. 


The Fire Chief, as coordinator of the disaster response 
plan, heads the operation of the Emergency Operations 
Center, and will designate the appropriate critical and 
alternative facilities. 


Program (3) Continue to regulate development to assure 
adequate mitigation of safety hazards on sites having 
a history or threat of slope instability, seismic activity 
(including liquefaction, ground failure, and ground 
rupture), inundation from dam failure or flooding, 
or fire. 


Structural hazards result when man-made structures inter- 
act with natural hazards. The impact on life and property 
damage is multiplied when structural failure occurs. Struc- 
tures should not be located where there is high risk unless 
there is appropriate mitigation. Critical facilities should 
avoid these areas entirely. 


11.4 FLOOD HAZARDS 


Flood hazards are considered in three categories: natural 
flooding, dam inundation, and mud and debris flows. 
Natural flooding results from major rainstorms that cause 
overflows of stream courses, and may be aggravated by 
inadequacies in local storm drain facilities. Dam inunda- 
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tion Occurs in association with structural failure of a nearby 
water impoundment. Mud and debris fiows originate in 
hillside areas having deep top soils with poor drainage 
characteristics. 


Some locations in Petaluma have been and will be subject 
to flooding during a storm with a 1% chance of occurrence 
in any year — the 100-year flood, which has been set as the 
“base flood” standard for acceptable risk. The city has 
been designated as a “special flood hazard community” 

and is thereby eligible for flood insurance under the Fed- 
eral Emergency Management Act (FEMA). 


Should the Lawler Dam fail, there is potential for inunda- 
tion along Adobe Creek. A geotechnical investigation of 
the Lawler Reservoir concluded that the embankments are 
basically stable and should not fail due to liquefaction, 
ground shaking, or single-break rupture were an earthquake 
with a Richter magnitude of 7 to occur along the Rodger’s 
Creek Fault. 


Objectives: 


(d) Protect the community from risk of 
flood damage. 


(e) Continue to preclude new developments 
from compounding or impacting the poten- 
tial for flooding in developed areas. 


(f) Further reduce the potential for flood- 
ing along the Petaluma River and along 
its tributaries. 


Policy 6: The City shall maintain an updated flood control 
plan. 


Policy 7: The City shall regulate land uses in flood-prone 
areas and should allow development in those areas only 
with appropriate mitigation. 


Limiting land uses to those that can sustain periodic flood- 
ing will have the greatest long-term benefits. Appropriate 
uses would be open space and recreation. Any higher den- 
sity development must mitigate the downstream or 
upstream impacts. 


Policy 8: The City should promote community awareness 
regarding severity and extent of potential local flooding. 


Policy 9: The City shall cooperate with the Sonoma Coun- 
ty Water Agency to establish a flood management plan and 
program for the Petaluma River Watershed (approximately 
the same as the Petaluma Planning Referral Area) using 
the most current Sonoma County Water Agency Master 
Drainage Plan for the Petaluma River Watershed as a 
guide. 
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Flooding hazards originate within the watershed. The 
Sonoma County Water Agency researches and initiates 
flood control projects within the county. Petaluma should 
lobby for funding and completing necessary projects in 
developed areas already experiencing flooding. 


Policy 10: The City shall continue to require fees, 
standards, and other measures to mitigate downstream 
impacts associated with new development. 


Proper drainage facilities will be required, and the City will 
also require mitigation of impacts that may be experienced 
downstream of the development site. 


Policy 10.1: The City shall periodically review and adjust 
flood mitigation fees for new construction. 


Program (4) Enforce measures to minimize soil erosion 
and volume and velocity of surface runoff both during 
and after construction. 


The objective is to reduce flooding potential; this program 
aims to reduce surface runoff from areas that drain into 
streams and reservoirs. Specific techniques include reten- 
tion, planting of vegetation, cross-slope furrows, grading, 
and other measures which prevent erosion. Ordinances to 
control soil erosion during construction should be strictly 
enforced. 


Program (5) Improve drainage channel capacity in ways 
that will preserve the natural character of the 
waterways. 


Program (6) Continue to support the programs of the 
Sonoma County Water Agency to protect drainage 
channels and keep them clear of silt and debris. 


Program (7) Adopt the most reasonable, sensitive, and 
effective proposal(s) of the Sonoma County Water 
Agency Master Drainage Plan in order to mitigate the 
100-year flood. 


The City will pursue funding for and construction of the 
most reasonable, sensitive, and effective measures in the 
Master Drainage Plan. 


Program (8) Encourage landowners who desire develop- 
ment of flood plain parcels to develop plans and fund- 
ing mechanisms to prevent flooding. 


No development should be allowed which would raise the 
level of the 100-year flood. Infill development may still be 
desirable in some flood prone areas, however, and may be 
allowed with sufficient planning and mitigation to avoid 
flooding. 


‘11.5 SEISMIC SAFETY 


Earthquakes originate as shock waves generated by move- 
ment along an active fault. The primary seismic hazards 


are ground shaking and the potential for ground rupture 
along the surface traces of the fault. Secondary seismic 
hazards result from the interaction of ground shaking with 
existing soil and bedrock conditions, and include lique- 
faction, settlement, landslides, tsunamis (tidal waves) and 
seiches (oscillating waves in enclosed water bodies). 
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Objective (g): Minimize risks associated with 
seismic activity. 


Policy 11: Establish acceptable levels of risk/life safety 
standards and bring buildings up to the same standard. 


Policy 12: The City shall require dynamic ground-motion 
analyses and responsive structural design for all new high- 
occupancy structures and structures whose continued 
functioning in the event of a disaster is critical, and 
continue to have plan checks for these buildings performed 
by a licensed structural engineer. 


Policy 13: The City shall avoid placement of critical 
facilities and high-occupancy structures in areas prone to 
ground failure during an earthquake. 


The following critical facilities are assigned a very low 
level of acceptable risk: structures with high or involuntary 
occupancy; utilities; communication lines; transportation, 
police, fire and medical facilities; and structures whose 
failure may be hazardous to large areas. 


Program (9) Enforce safety standards for design of new 
and existing structures. Give priority to identification 
of critical public facilities and high-occupancy 
structures which present unacceptable levels of risk. 


Program (10) Contract with a licensed geologist for inde- 
pendent review, analysis, and recommendations of 
geotechnical reports and development plans for pro- 
Jects in hazardous areas. Refer geologic/seismic inves- 
tigations to the geologist for review and assessment. 
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Program (11) Record information on potential geologic 
hazards with parcel or subdivision maps. 


Program (12) Identify potentially seismically hazardous 
buildings, defined as “all public and private buildings in- 
tended for human habitation, except buildings having five 
living units or less, constructed prior to enactment of local 
codes requiring earthquake resistant design and construct- 
ed with unreinforced masonry bearing walls,” and estab- 
lish a mitigation program based on type of use, level of 
occupancy, andlor type of construction. The mitigation 
program must address the need to balance the objectives 
of earthquake mitigation, historic preservation, and eco- 
nomic viability. 


Program (13) Develop programs to increase public aware- 
ness of seismic hazards and to educate the community on 
procedures that can help to minimize injury and property 
loss before, during, and after an earthquake. 


Programs for public education on any safety subject should 
include steps individuals can take to prepare their own or 
their family’s emergency preparedness plan for various 
situations. 


Program (14) Establish standards and specifications for 
masonry fences and soundwalls placed on adobe soil 
so they will be capable of withstanding seismic forces 
and wind loading. 


Landslides are most likely in hillside locations under 
conditions where (1) rock strata parallels surface slopes; 
(2) high clay content absorbs excess water; (3) displace- 
ment has fractured a fault zone; or (4) the bases of slopes 
have been removed by erosion or people. Landslides can 
be triggered by periods of heavy rainfall, human actions or 
earthquakes. 


Objective (h): Minimize injury and property 
damage resulting from landslides and mass 
movements. 


Policy 14: The City shall continue to require soil and geo- 
logic investigations in areas prone to Slope instability — 
or to mass movements associated with seismic activity — 
prior to development. Both on-site and off-site hazardous 
impacts should be considered by the City in its develop- 
ment review process. 


Policy 15: Soil analysis and erosion mitigation shall be 
required prior to issuance of use permits for all 
development proposed on sites prone to erosion. 


Policy 16: Development — including any land alteration, 
grading for roads, and structural development — shall not 
be permitted in areas of slope instability or other geologic 
concerns until mitigating measures are taken to limit 
potential damage to levels of acceptable risk. 
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Landslide prone areas may be stabilized through removing, 
redistribution, compacting or otherwise stabilizing hazard- 
ous earth masses, installing soil drainage devices, buttres- 
sing, and carefully landscaping and irrigating. Other appro- 
priate engineering methods may be acceptable. 


Policy 17: Encourage clustering of development away 
from areas considered unsuitable for development. 


Policy 18: Replanting of vegetation following development 
Shall be required on slopes prone to instability. Drought- 
resistive plants shall be used for landscaping on slopes 
where excess watering might induce landslides and/or 
erosion. 


Program (15) Institute fines for violations of the City’s 
“grading and erosion control” ordinance, in addition 
to the penalties already set forth. 


The City will monitor developments in accordance with the 
provisions of existing ordinances and will institute fines for 
non-conforming activities. 


Fire and crime can be prevented by active fire and police 
departments that plan for emergencies and anticipate prob- 
lem areas. At the same time, the City needs to establish a 
rate for new development that maintains the City’s ability 
to provide effective fire and police services. 


The City has identified wildland fire hazards in the Plan- 
ning Referral Area. The Petaluma Fire Department 
currently operates under mutual aid agreements with 
Sonoma County and nearby cities including Santa Rosa, 
Cotati, Rohnert Park, Penngrove and Novato. The County 
contracts with the Penngrove Fire Protection District for 
service in some parts of the Petaluma Planning Referral 
Area. Volunteer fire companies are ready for fire 
protection in other areas. The County’s Wildlands Fires 
Hazard map is contained in the Technical Appendix and is 
incorporated into this General Plan by reference. 


The location, spread and size of urban fires are less predict- 
able than wildland fires. The assessment of potential 
damage from urban fires must concentrate on the public 
buildings and other facilities whose high occupancy or 
critical functions justify a low level of acceptable risk. All 
high-rise or contiguous buildings, multi-story apartments, 
mobile homes, commercial and industrial uses of 
flammable substances, hazardous materials or explosives, 
and all older structures lacking modern fire safety features 
should be given careful attention. 
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Criteria for determining fire hazard areas within the urban 
limit line have been developed by the Petaluma Fire De- 
partment. Open spaces are mapped and subject to weed 
abatement either by the owner directly or by the Fire De- 
partment which will contract the work and then place a lien 
on the property for the costs. High value districts down- 
town are subject to a business inspection program in order 
to identify hazardous buildings. Numerous buildings are 
identified on a pre-fire list. Floor plans, additional struc- 
tural information and pertinent fire-fighting information is 
then gathered to assist in responding to emergency calls. 


Objectives: 


(i) Maintain safety services at an approved 
level. 


(j) Prevent loss of life and property due to 
fire or crime. 


(k) Incorporate fire-prevention measures 
into development planning. 


Policy 19: The City shall continue to assure a four-minute 
response time for emergency vehicles unless other fire sup- 
pression measures approved by the fire chief have been 
instituted. 


There are three fire stations in the city: 1001 North 
McDowell Boulevard, 831 South McDowell Boulevard, 
and 198 D Street. Response times within the city are four 
minutes for initial response and seven minutes for backup 
response. These response times will not increase in newly 
developing areas unless alternative plans are put in effect 
for the sites. (A four-minute response area map is located 
in the Technical Appendix.) 


Policy 20: Emergency access routes shall be kept free 
of traffic obstacles, such as railroad tracks in disrepair, 
drainage swales, and illegally parked vehicles. 


Major access routes from fire and police stations to various 
areas of the city shall be kept clear to the extent possible. 


Evacuation routes may be adopted and updated as part of 
the disaster response plan of the City Fire Department. 
The routes should be flexible to respond appropriately to 
various emergencies — flood, fire, or earthquake — and 
may need to change at the peak of an emergency because 
of unforeseen obstructions. 


Policy 21: Fire hazards shall be mitigated where appro- 
priate with proper siting, use of fire-resistive materials and 
landscaping, and/or installation of early warning systems 
(alarms and sprinklers). 


The City Fire Department has adopted the Uniform Fire 
Code and the National Fire Code to address peak load 
water supply requirements, minimum road widths, and 


clearances around new structures. The codes have been 
directing new construction for about twenty years and 
include recommendations on the type of exterior building 
materials in urban and rural construction. Any specific 
restrictions or changes to these codes shall be made in 
accordance with the General Plan and shall reflect the 
changing need in Petaluma. 


Policy 22: Continue to require landowners to clear vacant 
lots of excessive vegetation. 


Policy 23: All landscaping within 50 feet of buildings in 
fire hazard areas shall be fire-resistive. 


Policy 23.1: Consider using a portion of the urban separ- 
ator as a fire break in fire hazard areas. 


Program (16) Install traffic-signal override systems for 
emergency vehicles on all significant streets. 


Program (17) Periodically update fire-protection 
requirements for new construction and remodeled 
buildings to reduce the impact of planned growth on 
fire department capabilities. 


Program (18) Institute and enforce an ordinance requiring 
use of fire-resistive exterior materials on all new 
buildings constructed in high fire-hazard areas. 


Program (19) Restrict the use of motorcycles and off-road 
recreational vehicles in fire hazard areas. 


Program (20) Continue fire education programs in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 


11.8 HAZARDOUS MATERIAI 
’ RANSPORTATION & STORAGE | 


“Hazardous materials” covers a large number of substances 
that are a danger to the public. These include toxic metals, 
chemicals, and gases; flammable and/or explosive liquids 
and solids; corrosive materials; infectious substances; and 
radioactive material. 


The City currently has a Hazardous Materials Response 
Plan, which is adopted by reference in this General Plan. 
Its goals are to contain and identify hazardous materials 
spills and to implement evacuation programs as needed. 


The intent of this section of the General Plan is to develop 
a Hazardous Materials Management Plan, with emphasis 
on prevention as opposed to clean-up. It envisions employ- 
ing land use controls to reduce the handling of hazardous 
materials in residential and other sensitive areas; transpor- 
tation restrictions to reduce the risk of spills; and informa- 
tion programs to build public awareness to the dangers, 
provide information to those who handle the materials, and 
improve compliance with regulations. 
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Objective (1):Protect the community’ s health, 
safety, welfare, natural resources, and prop- 
erty through regulation of authorized (and 
elimination of unauthorized) use, storage, 
transport, and disposal of hazardous materi- 
als, with specific focus on problem prevention. 


Policy 24: The City shall establish an ordinance governing 
the use, storage, transport, and disposal of hazardous 
materials. 


The City’s Hazardous Materials Response Plan should be 
transformed into a comprehensive Hazardous Materials 
Management Plan, and be adopted by ordinance so that 
requirements for individuals and private businesses will be 
clearly known and enforced. The ordinance may be up- 
dated as necessary, but shall remain in compliance with the 
General Plan. The Hazardous Materials Management Plan 
and ordinance should be — 


e developed in concert with industry, community 
groups, and other government agencies; 


e effective, workable, and fair; 
¢ amodel for private industry; 


* asource of information to the public with respect 
to technical and administrative developments in the field. 


Program (21) Adopt a disclosure ordinance which 
includes the following elements: 


° A Strict definition of “hazardous materials” 
beyond that included in the Glossary of this General 
Plan. 


* A-requirement that the City’s fire department be 
notified of all use, storage, and transport of hazardous 
materials. 


Notification should include emergency phone numbers of 
technical advisors, business activities, storage maps, inven- 
tory statements, descriptions of emergency equipment and 
procedures, and any changes in types or amount of mater- 
ials stored within 24 hours of such change. 


¢ Procedures for safe handling, discharge, and 
storage of hazardous materials. 


¢ Means for continual enforcement of the County's 
Hazardous Materials Response Plan. 


* Acollection program for household toxic wastes. 


¢ Designation of specific routes within the city for 
transport of hazardous materials. 
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Program (22) Establish special zoning designations and 


environmental review processes that limit the location 
of industry, research, and business facilities using 
hazardous materials. Safe distances should be 
required between these firms and residential areas, 
groundwater recharge areas, and waterways. 


Program (22.1) Expand and strengthen existing City 
programs where appropriate to fill in the gaps in the 
current array of federal, state, and local hazardous 
materials management efforts. Specifically — 


¢ Encourage effective implementation of workplace 
safety regulations. 


e Assure that hazardous materials information is 
available to users and employees. 


¢ Improve information gathering and availability 
and cooperation within and among City programs. 


* Continue to support, improve the convenience of, 
and provide permanent funding for a household 
hazardous waste disposal program. 


° Continue and expand present efforts to prevent 
ground water and soil contamination. 


e Support local enforcement of all hazardous 
materials regulations. 


¢ Protect residents from avoidable industrial and 
commercial accidents and mishandling of hazardous 
materials. 


¢ Obtain authority for hazardous materials 
regulations, inspection, and enforcement through a 
formal agreement between the City and the State 
Department of Health Services. 


Program (22.2) Strongly encourage federal and state 
agencies to accelerate efforts to evaluate human 
health impacts from, and to establish legally enforce- 
able standards for, hazardous materials. 


Program (22.3) Support efforts to gather health informa- 
tion in the city and state to help public health officials 
identify the causes of illnesses related to hazardous 
materials. 


Program (22.4) Support efforts to require state funding for 
state-mandated local programs for hazardous 
materials. 


Petaluma experiences noise from autos and trucks on High- 
way 101 and local arterials, the Municipal airport, the 
Petaluma Speedway at the Fairgrounds and several indus- 
trial uses: Sunset Line and Twine Plant, located at Jeffer- 
son and Ervin; Clover Creamery, 91 Lakeville Street at 
Madison; California Cooperative Creamery, Western and 
Baker; Morris Shell Processing plant, at the Petaluma Ri- 
ver near the D Street bridge; and Santa Fe Pomeroy, on the 
Hopper Street Extension. The City has a noise ordinance, 
but can strengthen its standards by applying the California 
Office of Noise Control guidelines for land use compatibili- 
ty (shown in Figure 11-1). Noise contour maps for future 
potential noise levels along major trafficways show the 
distances that are necessary to reduce noise levels to an 
acceptable level (see Technical Appendix). 


In 1985, a population of 4,064, residing in a total of 1,563 
dwelling units, was exposed to high noise levels (60 dBA 
or higher) along major traffic arterials. At buildout, 3,023 
dwelling units with a population of 7,860 are expected to 
be exposed to high noise levels. (See Figure 11-2, p. 125.) 


Objective (m): Minimize the amount of noise 
that future development creates and the 
amount of noise to which the community is 
exposed. 


Policy 25: Strictly enforce local noise Standards. 


Noise standards set for land use categories on Figure 11-1 
define acceptable conditions for use. Outdoor and indoor 
noise standards are used to review new proposals and to 
delineate areas already exposed to high noise levels. Noise 
levels will be studied for new developments which are 
noise generators or sensitive receptors (residences, schools, 
churches, hospitals, etc.). Interior noise levels for single 
and multi-family residential buildings will be mitigated to 
provide a level of Ly,45. Lg,,60 is established as the 
reasonable noise level for exterior use areas. Areas around 
the airport and major trafficways will be checked to ensure 
Satisfactory interior sound levels. 


Policy 26: The overlapping noise levels for acceptability 
in Figure 11-1 shall be interpreted to require application 
of the quieter standard unless it can be shown that the 
circumstances of the project allow for a less conservative 
interpretation based on the specific type of use, the benefits 
of the project, and ability to mitigate the noise impacts. 


Policy 27: Require sound buffers (particularly landscaped 
buffers), open space, or other mitigation measures between 
residential areas and areas producing higher noise levels, 
such as freeways, commercial sites, and industrial develop- 
ments to achieve the sound level reduction necessary to 
produce noise-compatible land uses. 
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Soundwalls, densely vegetated areas, and open spaces re- 
duce noise levels by buffering and distancing noise sources 
from sensitive areas. New commercial and industrial devel- 
opment will be required to contribute financially to sound 
buffers planned by the City near the site. 


Program (23) In order to limit the effect of noise-produc- 
ing activities on people, revise the City’s noise ordi- 
nance to include at least the following provisions up- 
on new and, where applicable, existing development. 


a. Adopt noise compatibility standards for various 
land uses as shown in F igure 11-1. 


b. Require acoustical studies for new development 
projects in areas having a CNEL greater than normally 
acceptable for the land use proposed. 


c. Require acoustical analysis for new residential 
development within a 60 Ldn Contour (generally within 750 
feet of a stationary source such as the Petaluma Speedway 
and industrial sources previously described). 


d. Stipulate use of the current standard A-weighted 
sound levels. 


e. Require setbacks or other mitigation measures 
between zoning districts and between noise-generating and 
noise-Sensitive uses. 


f. When feasible and appropriate, limit construction 
activities to that portion of the day when the number of 
persons occupying a potential noise impact zone is lowest. 


8. Utilize natural shielding effects offered by topo- 
graphy in the design of the construction phasing. 


h. Require use of mufflers and muffler maintenance on 
construction vehicles. 


it. Require placement of stationary construction 
equipment, such as compressors, as far as possible from 
developed areas, and require use of acoustic Shielding with 
such equipment when feasible and appropriate. 


J. Plan road networks with cul-de-sac and cluster 
courtyards to reduce traffic passing residential units. 


k. Require construction of berms or walls between 
arterials and new residential developments to establish an 
exterior noise level of 60 Lan for outdoor living areas. 


I. Discourage orientation of window and door open- 
ings on residential units that face noise sources that exceed 
the noise compatibility standards. 


m. Discourage location of bedrooms on the sides of 
residences closest to noise sources that exceed noise 
compatibility standards. 


n. Require placement of fixed equipment, such as air 
conditioning units and condensers, inside or in the walls of 
new buildings or on roof-tops of central units in order to 
reduce noise impacts on surrounding units. 
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LAND USE CATEGORY 
Residential - Single Family 
Duplex, Mobile Home 
Residential - Multi-Family 
Transient Lodging - 
Motel, Hotel 


School, Library, Church, 
Hospital, Nursing Home 


Auditorium, Concert Hall, 
Amphitheatre 


Sports Arena, Outdoor 
Spectator Sports 


Playground, Neighborhood 
Park 


Golf Course, Stable, Water 
Recreation, Cemetery 


Office Building, Business, 
Commercial & Professional 


Industrial, Manufacturing, 
Utilities, Agriculture 


COMMUNITY NOISE 
Ldn or CNEL, dB 
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Noise Source Characeristics 


INTERPRETATION 


NORMALLY 
ACCEPTABLE 


Specified land use is satisfactory, based upon 
the assumption that any buildings involved are 
of normal conventional construction, without 
any special noise insulation requirements. 


CONDITIONALLY 
[ZA 


ACCEPTABLE 


New construction or development should 

be undertaken only after a detailed analysis 
of the noise reduction requirements is made 
and needed noise insulation features includ- 
ed in the design. Conventional construction, 
but with closed windows and fresh air sup- 
ply systems or air conditioning will normally 
suffice. 


NORMALLY UNACCEPTABLE 


New construction or development should gen- 
erally be discouraged. If new construction or 
development does proceed, a detailed analy- 
sis of the noise reduction requirements must be 
be made and needed noise insulation features 
included in the design. 


ae) WM CCLEARLY UNACCEPTABLE 


New construction or development should gen- 
erally not be undertaken. 


The land use-noise compatibility recommendations should be viewed in relation to the specific source of the 
noise. For example, aircraft or railroad noise is normally made up of higher single noise events than auto 
traffic, but occurs less frequently. Therefore, different sources yielding the same composite noise exposure 
do not necessarily create the same noise environment. 


Suitable Interior Environments 


One objective of locating both single and multi-family residential units relative to a known noise source is to 
maintain a suitable interior noise environment no greater than 45 dB CNEL orLqp. This requirement, coupled 
with the measured or calculated noise reduction performance of the type of structure under consideration, 
should govern the minimum acceptable distance to a noise source. 


Source: State of California, Office of Noise Control, 1975. 


Figure 11-1: Land Use/Noise Compatibility Standards. 
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cn 
60 dBA 65 dBA 70 dBA More than 
Lgn/CNEL Ldn/CNEL L4N/CNEL 75 dBA 
or higher or higher or higher or higher 
EXISTING (1986) 
Dwelling Units 1,563 513 166 b 
Residents 4 4,064 1,334 432 b 
BUILDOUT OF CURRENT 
GENERAL PLAN 
Dwelling Units 2,833 1,075 334 20 
Residents 4 7,366 2,795 868 52 
BUILDOUT OF PROPOSED 
_GENERAL PLAN 
Dwelling Units 3,023 baler? 382 20 
Residents 4 7,860 3,008 993 52 
@ Assumes 2.6 residents per dwelling unit. 


D No dwelling units or residents in this category. 


Source: Earth Metrics Incorporated, 1986-87; City of Petaluma Department of Community Development and Planning, 1987. 
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Figure 11-2: Comparison of Population Noise Exposure Levels in the Petaluma Planning Referral Area. 


o. Strengthen noise standards in the City’s 
Zoning Ordinance for industrial and commercial 
operations. 


p. Limit local trucking to specific routes, times and 
Speeds. 


q. Establish appropriate noise-emission standards to 
be used in connection with the purchase, use, and mainte- 
nance of City vehicles. 


r. Limit the noise impact and duration of grading 
operations. 


S. Restrict noise-producing maintenance activities in 
parks during peak-use hours, nighttime, and early morning 
hours. 


t. Limit noise levels emitted from electronic-sound 
devices, such as radios and tape players. 


Program (24) Periodically monitor noise levels from flight 
operations at the Petaluma Municipal Airport to en- 
force existing noise standards. 


he ection non: “Residential Peace and Quiet”. 
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11.10 AIR QUA 


Petaluma is in a unique position among Bay Area cities 
with respect to air quality because the nearest air monitor- 
ing stations in Santa Rosa, Sonoma, and San Rafael 
register relatively few days of polluted air for the region. 
The last 15 years have seen continued improvements in 
local air quality. 


Air quality is managed by the regional Bay Area Air 
Quality Management District BAAQMD). The goal of air 
quality regulatory agencies is attainment of the ambient air 
quality standards. The 1982 Bay Area Air Quality Plan 
seeks to control stationary and mobile sources of air 
pollution in order to meet these standards. In keeping with 
the plan, Petaluma will not allow any development which 
would result in any of the following: (1) singly or 
cumulatively cause violation of any State ambient air 
quality standard; (2) generate a significant amount of air 
pollution unaccounted for in the Bay Area Air Quality 
Plan; or (3) conflict with any regulation of the BAAQMD or 
adopted control measure in the Air Quality Plan. 


Petaluma has no industry in the largest industrial emissions 
class (greater than 0.05 tons of emissions per day), and 
should discourage such industries from locating here. 


Objective (n): Maintain or improve Petaluma’ s 
air quality. 


Policy 27: The City shall request that the Bay Area Air 
Quality Management District (BAAQMD) monitor carbon 
monoxide, hydrocarbons, and particulate emissions by 
local industry, traffic, and residences, and the City will 
assist in the enforcement of limits on these pollutants. 


Policy 28: The City shall regulate local point sources to 
control pollutant discharge. 


Program (25) Implement measures to improve traffic flow, 
minimizing the stop and go traffic that intensifies 
hydrocarbon and carbon-monoxide pollution. 


Approximately 85 percent of the air pollution in Petaluma 
derives from motor vehicle emissions. Reductions in the 
number of vehicles or in obstacles to free-flowing traffic 
will benefit air quality. (See Transportation Programs 1, 2, 
5, 14, and 24-39 in Chapter 10.) 


Program (26) Request that BAAQMD monitor fireplace and 
wood-burning stove emissions when air quality at any 
of the Santa Rosa, Sonoma, or San Rafael monitoring 
stations drops below ambient air quality standards. 


Carbon monoxide and particulates from burning wood can 
raise emissions of these air contaminants by 30 percent. 
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The City can request that BAAQMD include a survey of 
wood-burning stove and fireplace emissions of particulates 
and carbon monoxide in their data collection on wood 
burning in the Bay Area. 


The City of Petaluma in 1986 provided water service to a 
population of about 38,000 within an area of approximately 
8,500 acres. The sources of Petaluma’s water supply are 
12 local wells, 6 connections (turnouts) to the Sonoma 
County Water Agency (SCWA) aqueduct, and a plant which 
treats water from the Lawler Reservoir and the Adobe 
Creek watershed. The SCWA aqueduct carrying water from 
northern Sonoma County currently supplies 75 percent of 
Petaluma’s water. The recent Water System Capacity 
Study, prepared for the City and adopted by reference in 
this General Plan, recommends changes to these water 
supply sources to improve water quality and to meet the 
needs of a growing population. 


Objectives: 


(o) Anticipate new or peak demand for 
water and develop adequate supplies. 


(p) Carry out capital improvement 
projects that will enhance the efficiency of 
the supply system and insure adequate 
supplies for the future. 


(q) Cooperate with the Sonoma County 
Water Agency and the State to obtain 
financing and construction of water-related 
facilities. 


Policy 29: The City shall maintain an updated water 
service plan. 


Revisions to the water service plan will be made to incor- 
porate the changing needs of the city while remaining 
consistent with the General Plan. 


Policy 30: The City shall incorporate needed water facili- 
ties into its capital improvements program. 


Recommended water facilities include an additional SCWA 
aqueduct turnout, new storage tanks, improvements to the 
Lawler supply system and ongoing maintenance of pumps 
and piping. These capital costs should be planned for and 
spread over the twenty-year planning period. 
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Policy 31: The City shall determine the demand for water 
for the expected population within the Petaluma water 
Service area, and shall consider the impacts ofa peak 
drought or peak fire-fighting demand and determine how 
it would operate during a drought. 


The annual water requirements for the water service area 
are expected to increase from 1,990 million gallons in 1982 
to 3,610 million gallons in the year 2010. The average wa- 
ter demand is based on 145 gallons per capita per day, and 
the maximum day demands are 2.0 times the average day 
demand. Minimum water service pressures should be main- 
tained above 30 pounds per square inch while fighting fires. 


Policy 32: Alternative funding mechanisms for construc- 
tion activities related to water supply should be sought. 


The Water System Capacity Study anticipates increased 
connection fees and water use charges. These increased 
charges are scheduled to meet the major costs of supply 
system improvements. Additional funds should be sought, 
however, from the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, the 
California Department of Water Resources, and the 
Sonoma County Water Agency to assist with construction. 


Program (27) Reconstruct the Lawler Water Treatment 
Plant to increase its capacity and water quality. 


Program (28) Construct storage reservoirs, especially in 
areas where new development at higher elevations 
will require increased water pressure. 


A new pressure zone (Zone IV), described in the Water 
System Capacity Study, is necessary to serve the eastern 
side of the water service area at elevations above 60 feet. 


Program (29) Construct a new Sonoma County Water 
Agency aqueduct turnout to cross the Petaluma River 
to the East Side. 


A new SCWA turnout across the river from Petroleum Lane 
is a cost-effective alternative for supplying the rapidly 
growing eastern area without paralleling or replacing long 
lengths of existing transmission mains. The addition of the 
turnout would greatly improve peak-hour pressure. 
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The Petaluma Planning Referral Area is based primarily on 
the Petaluma River watershed. The Petaluma River is a 
tidal estuary with tides affecting the height of the river 
north of the Washington Street bridge. Most of the marsh- 
land south of the city serves as an overflow basin for flood 
waters. 


The principal tributary of the Petaluma River, San Antonio 
Creek, drains the southwesterly portion of the basin and is 
the only tributary with year round flow. Other tributaries 
are Lichau Creek, Willow Brook, Lynch, Washington, 
Adobe, Ellis, Capri, Corona, Liberty, McBrown, Freeman, 
Kizer, Wiggins, Stark, Wilson, Gibson, Marin and 
Thompson Creeks. Runoff from the upper watershed of 
Adobe Creek is impounded in a reservoir and used for city 
drinking water. 


The major polluter of the watershed areas is agriculture. 
The Petaluma River is polluted by agricultural and indus- 
trial wastes, and at times of high rainfall residential sewage 
occasionally enters the river. In addition, septic tank dis- 
charges find their way into the creeks, especially in north 
Petaluma. 


Sampling of supply sources indicates generally high water 
quality, although there are signs of iron bacteria in some of 
the wells, and the water in the Lawler supply creek system 
is so turbid after winter storms that the treatment plant 
must be temporarily shut down. Nitrate contamination in 
well water in the West Petaluma Specific Plan area is a 
potential health hazard. Nitrates are produced by aerobic 
stabilization of organic nitrogen and indicate pollution 
from surface sources such as septic tank leach fields, 
fertilizer, or livestock and poultry farms. 


Objectives: 


(r) Insure safe drinking water for all 
Petalumans. 


(s) Protect areas that are critical to the 
maintenance of water quality, including 
critical groundwater recharge areas. 


(t) Decrease the loss of topsoil and the 
deterioration of water quality that results 
from erosion and sedimentation. 


Policy 33: The City shall maintain an updated sewage! 
wastewater treatment plan. 


Plan revisions shall be made to incorporate the changing 
needs of the city while remaining consistent with the 
General Plan. 


Policy 34: The City should seek State aid and other re- 
sources to monitor groundwater and surface water 
quality. 


Policy 35: The City shall preserve adequate vegetative 
cover and prevent development which increases erosion 
and sedimentation potential along streams or in unstable 
soil areas. 
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Policy 36: The City shall seek to preserve public and 
private watershed lands as permanent open space. 


Policy 37: The City shall seek controls to protect potential 
groundwater recharge areas and streamsides from urban 
encroachment. 


Policy 38: Runoff-induced flooding, erosion, sedimenta- 
tion, and pollution resulting from new development and 
from agricultural areas should be reduced. 


Policy 39: Require a hydrologic analysis of runoff and 
drainage from new development. 


Sediments from steep, erosive areas can lower the drainage 
capacity of the river and stream channels. Organic pollut- 
ants from manure, chemical fertilizers, and malfunctioning 
septic tanks are increased with high runoff and can cause 
odor. 


Program (29.1) Work with the County to reduce ag- 
related contamination of groundwater and streams 
flowing into the Petaluma River. 


Program (30) Inspect the inside of water tanks and 
storage reservoirs every five years. 


The American Water Works Association recommends that 
the interior lining of water tanks be inspected for corrosion 
not less than once every five years. 


Program (31) Continue to chlorinate well water for iron 
bacteria and expand this practice to all City-operated 
wells. 


Chlorinating well water was started in response to water 
quality samples that indicated iron bacteria in the water. 
This is an inexpensive way of improving water quality. 


Program (32) Require a 100-foot depth of seal on all new 
wells. Ensure that unused wells are properly aban- 
doned and sealed in accordance with State or County 
standards. 
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Program (33) Recommend that the County maintain 
established standards for new wells and septic tanks 
that will insure proper groundwater quality. Urge the 
County, when reviewing development applications, to 
examine the combined impacts of new septic tanks 
placed in proximity. 


The County must examine the cumulative impacts of the 
allowed development densities in the West Petaluma 
Specific Plan area and compare the results to established 
water quality standards. Test wells should be required 
prior to issuing any building permits. 


Program (34) Use discretionary permits to control con- 
struction of impervious surfaces in groundwater 
recharge areas. 


Permeable soils are the only areas where groundwater can 
be recharged directly. Paving and other impervious sur- 
faces reduce the groundwater recharge and increase runoff 
and flooding potential. 


Program (35) Do not extend the urban limit line into areas 
where urban encroachment will impact groundwater 
recharge. 


The Sonoma County General Plan identifies groundwater 
recharge areas around Petaluma (see Technical Appendix). 


Program (36) Enforce Chapter 70 of the Uniform Building 
Code to prevent erosion and sedimentation. 


Program (37) Adopt an ordinance to control, monitor, and 
enforce Strict erosion control procedures for any 
development involving soil displacement. 


This program supports policy 38, which requires the 
reduction of erosion, sedimentation, and pollution from 
new development. 


Program (38) Identify all PCB sources within the city. 
Program (39) Work with Pacific Gas & Electric to identify 


any of their sites within the city that may have hazardous 
materials buried underground. 
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Figure I1-3: Guide to Health and Safety Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation. 


Objectives Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 
CC CM /}PD PW BD! FR PO 


Goal 1: Protect the community from natural 
catastrophes and hazardous conditions 

Emergency Preparedness 
a,b,c 1-5 1 ° ° ° 
a,b,c 1-5 2 ° . ° ° ° 
a,b,c,h 1-5 3 ° ° 

Flood Hazard 
d,e,f 710 4 ° ; : 
d,e,f 6.7; 5 ° 
d,e,f 7,8,9, 6 - * e e 
def 6,9 i e e e e e 
d,e,f 10,1 0.1 8 © e ® e e 

Seismic Safety 
g i ie 9 ° A 4 
g VAAN 10 e e e e 
g 13 11 ° ° 
g Tiles 12 : ‘ 
g Tate. ts 13 ° ° 
g 11,14 14 ° ° 

Slope Stability 
h 14-18 15 ° ° 

Fire & Police Services 
i,j 19,20 16 : ; 2 : 
j,k 21 23 17 e e e 
j,k 21,22;20,codaulS . ° 
j 22 19 ° ° ° ° 
j 20 e ° 


Goal 2: Reduce impact of pollutants on Petalumans 


Hazardous Material Transportation and Storage 


| 24 21 ° $ 
| 24 22 . : . ‘ 
| 24 eee . : 
| 24 22.2 ° 

| 24 22.3 : 
| 24 22.4 ° : 


(Guide continues on page 130.) 
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Figure 11-3: Guide to Health and Safety Goals, Objectives, Policies, Programs, and Implementation 
(continued). 


Objectives Policies Programs Body Responsible for Implementation! 


COGN PDS PWe eb PR 


Noise 

m 25,26,27 23 ° ° ° 

m 25 26:27, 24 ° ° 
Air Quality 

n 27,28 25 ° ° 

n 27,28 26 ° 


Goal 3: Provide an adequate, consistent water supply 


0,p,g 29-32 27 ° ° 
0,p,q 29-32 28 ° ° ° 
0,),q 29-32 29 ° ° ° 


Goal 4: Maintain and improve water quality 


r,s,t 34-38 29.1 ° 

r 34 30 ° ° 
r,s,t 34,37,39 31 ° ° 

r,s,t 34,37,39 32 ° ° 
r,s 33,34,37,39 33 ° ° 

r,s 37,38,39 34 ° 

Ss 34,36,37 35 ° ° 

t 35,37 ,38,39 36 ° 
t Bf G6 so tHE ° ° ° ° 

rs 66! 38 ° 
r,s 34,37,38,39 39 ° 


Notes:! CC: City Council CM:CityManager PD: Planning Department PW: Public Works De- 
partment BD: Building Department FR: Fire Department PO: Police Department 
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12. GLOSSARY 


Abbreviations 
CBD: Central Business District 
CDBG: Community Development Block Grant 
CEQA: California Environmental Quality Act 
CHFA: California Housing Finance Agency 
CIP: Capital Improvements Program 
CNEL: Community Noise Equivalent Level 
EIR: Environmental Impact Report 
FmHA: Farmers Home Administration 
GMI: Gross Monthly Income 
HCD: Housing and Community Development 
Department of the State of California 
HUD: U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 
JPA: Joint Powers Authority 
LAFCO: Local Agency Formation Commission 
Lgn: | Day and Night Average Sound Level 
LEQ: Energy Equivalent Level 
LOS: Level of Service (traffic) 
PCDC: Petaluma Community Development 
Commission 
RDCS: Residential Development Control System 
SPARC: Site Planning and Architectural Review 
Committee 
TDR: Transfer of Development Rights 
TSM: _ Transportation Systems Management 
Acceptable Risk 
A hazard which is deemed to be a tolerable exposure to 
danger given the expected benefits to be obtained. Dif- 
ferent levels of acceptable risk may be assigned by the 
City according to the potential danger and the critical- 
ty of the threatened structure. The levels are defined 
by the City and may range from “near zero” for nucle- 
ar plants and natural gas transmission lines to “‘mode- 
rate” for open space, ranches and low-intensity ware- 
house uses. 
Access/Egress 
The ability to enter a site from a roadway (access) and 
exit a site onto a roadway (egress) by motorized 
vehicle. 
Acres, Gross 
The entire acreage of a site, used for density 
calculations. 
Acres, Net 
The portion of a site remaining after public or private 
rights-of-way and land not developable (see ““Develop- 
able Land”) are subtracted from the total acreage. 
Affordable 
Capable of being purchased or rented by a household 


with very low, low, or moderate income, based on a 
household’s ability to make monthly payments neces- 
sary to obtain housing. Housing is considered afford- 
able when a household pays no more than 30 percent 
of its gross monthly income (GMI) for housing. 
Agency 
A governmental entity, department, office, or admini- 
strative unit responsible for carrying out regulations. 
Agriculture-related Business 
Feed mills, dairy supplies, poultry processing, cream- 
eries, auction yards,veterinarians and other businesses 
supporting local agriculture. 
Airport-related Use 
A use which supports airport operations including, 
but not limited to, aircraft repair and maintenance, 
flight instruction, and aircraft chartering. 
Approach Zone 
The air space at each end of a landing strip that defines 
the glide path or approach path of an aircraft and 
which should be free from obstruction. 
Appropriate 
An act, condition, or state which is considered 
suitable. 
Aquifer 
An underground, water-bearing layer of permeable 
rock, sand, or gravel, through which water can seep or 
be held in natural storage. Aquifers generally hold 
sufficient water to be used as a water supply. 
Architectural Control 
Regulations and procedures requiring the exterior de- 
sign of structures to be suitable, harmonious, and in 
keeping with the general appearance, historical charac- 
ter, and/or style of surrounding structures or areas. 
Architectural Review 
The processes used to exercise architectural control. 
Arterial 
Relatively-high-speed (40-50 mph), relatively-high- 
capacity (up to 50,000 average daily trips) roads pro- 
viding access to regional transportation facilities and 
serving relatively long trips, or medium-speed (30-40 
mph), medium-capacity (10,000-35,000 average daily 
trips) roads which provide intra-community travel and 
access to the county-wide arterial highway system. Ac- 
cess to arterials should be provided at collector roads 
and local streets, but some direct access onto arterials 
exists. 
Article 34 Referendum 
Article 34 of the Constitution of the State of Califor- 
nia requires passage of a referendum by a two-thirds 
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majority within a city for approval of any project 
which allocates for low-income households more than 
51 percent of the units to be constructed. The citizens 
of Petaluma have passed an Article 34 Referendum 
authorizing construction of assisted elderly units not 
to exceed five percent of the total number of units 
within the city. 

Automobile-intensive Use 
A use of a retail area which depends on exposure to 
continuous auto traffic. 

Below-market-rate (BMR) Housing Unit 
Any housing unit specifically priced to be sold or rent- 
ed to very low, low, or moderate-income households 
for an amount less than the fair-market rent or value 
of the unit. The U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development sets standards for determining 
which households qualify as “very low income, ” “low 
income,” or “moderate income.” 

Benefit Assessment District 
An area within a public agency’s boundaries which re- 
ceives a special benefit from the construction of a pub- 
lic facility. A benefit assessment district has no le- 
gal life of its own and cannot act by itself. It enables 
property owners in a specific area to cause the con- 
struction of public facilities or to maintain them by 
contributing their fair share of the construction and/or 
installation and operating costs. 

Bicycle Lane 
A corridor expressly reserved for bicycles, existing on 
a street or roadway in addition to any lanes for use by 
motorized vehicles. Identified by the State as a Class 
II facility. 

Bicycle Path 
A paved route not on a street or roadway and expressly 
reserved for bicycles traversing an otherwise unpaved 
area. Bicycle paths may parallel roads but typically 
are separated from them by landscaping. Identified by 
the State as a Class I facility. 

Bicycle Route 
A facility shared with motorists and identified only by 
signs. A bicycle route has no pavement markings or 
lane stripes. Identified by the State as a Class III 
facility. 

Bikeways 
A term that encompasses bicycle lanes, bicycle paths, 
and bicycle routes. 

Biomass 
Plant or other organic material used for the production 
of such things as fuel alcohol and non-chemical fertil- 
izers. Biomass sources may be plants grown especial- 
ly for that purpose or waste products from wood har- 
vesting or milling or fromagricultural production or 
processing. 

Biotic Community 
A group of living organisms characterized by a dis- 
tinctive combination of both animal and plant species 
in a particular habitat. 
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Blight 
A condition of deterioration of a site, structure, or area 
that may cause nearby buildings and/or areas to decline 
in attractiveness and/or utility. 

Buffer Zone 
An area of land separating two distinct land uses 
which acts to soften or mitigate the effects of one land 
use on the other. 

Building 
Any structure used or intended for supporting or shel- 
tering any use or occupancy. 

California Environmental Quality Act (CEQA) 
A State law requiring State and local agencies to regu- 
late activities with consideration for environmental 
protection. If a proposed activity has the potential for 
an adverse environmental impact, an Environmental 
Impact Report (EIR) must be prepared. 

California Housing Finance Agency (CHFA) 
A State agency, established by the Housing and Home 
Finance Act of 1975, which is authorized to sell reve- 
nue bonds and generate funds for the development, re- 
habilitation, and conservation of very low, low, and 
moderate-income housing. 

Caltrans 
California Department of Transportation. 

Capital Improvements Program 
A program, administered by City government and re- 
viewed by Planning Commission, which schedules 
permanent improvements five or six years into the 
future to fit the City’s projected fiscal capability. The 
program generally is reviewed annually, and the first 
year of the program is adopted in the City’s annual 
budget. 

Carrying Capacity 
The level of land use, human activity, or development 
for a specific area that can be accommodated perma- 
nently without an irreversible change in the quality of 
air, water, land, or plant and animal habitats. May 
also refer to the upper limits beyond which the quality _ 
of human life, health, welfare, safety, or community 
character within an area will be impaired. Carrying 
capacity usually is used to determine the potential of 
an area to absorb development. 

Central Business District (CBD) 
General guidelines for delineating a downtown area as 
defined by the U.S. Census of Retail Trade, with 
specific boundaries being set by the local municipali- 
ty. The Petaluma CBD boundaries conform, in addi- 
tion, to census tract boundaries. 

Central Petaluma 
Roughly, the area of Petaluma between the Petaluma 
River and Highway 101. 

Channelization 
The straightening and/or deepening of a watercourse 
for purposes of storm-runoff control or ease of naviga- 
tion. Channelization often includes lining of stream 
banks with a retaining material such as concrete. 
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City 
City, with a capital “C,” generally refers to the govern- 
ment or administration of the City of Petaluma. City, 
with a lower case “c” may mean any city, or may refer 
to the geographic area of the City of Petaluma (e. g., 
the city’s bikeway system). 

Clear Zone 
That section of an approach zone of an airport where 
the plane defining the glide path is 50 feet or less 
above the center-line of the runway. Land use is 
restricted. 

Clustered Development 
Development in which a number of dwelling units are 
placed in closer proximity than usual, or are attached, 
with the purpose of retaining an open space area. 

Cogeneration 
The harnessing of heat energy that is normaliy a waste 
by-product of electricity generation. It has become 
more common in institutional and industrial applica- 
tions and electric power plants, but may also be pos- 
sible for large residential complexes. 

Collector 
Relatively-low-speed (25-30 mph), relatively-low-vol- 
ume (5,000-20,000 average daily trips) street, typical- 
ly two lanes, which provides circulation within and be- 

_ tween neighborhoods. Collectors usually serve relative- 

ly short trips and are meant to collect trips from local 
streets and distribute them to the arterial network. 

Community Child Care Agency 
A non-profit agency established to organize communi- 
ty resources for the development and improvement of 
child care services. 

Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) 
A grant program administered by the U.S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and the 
State Department of Housing and Community Devel- 
opment (HCD). This grant allots money to cities and 
counties for housing and community development. 
Jurisdictions set their own program priorities within 
specified criteria. 

Community Noise Equivalent Level (CNEL) 
A 24-hour energy equivalent level derived from a varie- 
ty of single-noise events, with weighting factors of 5 
and 10 dBA applied to the evening (7:00 to 10:00 pm) 
and nighttime (10:00 pm to 7:00am) periods, respec- 
tively, to allow for the greater sensitivity to noise 
during these hours. 

Community Park 
Land with full public access intended to provide recrea- 
tion opportunities beyond those supplied by neighbor- 
hood parks. Community parks are larger in scale than 
neighborhood parks but smaller than regional parks. 

Compatible 
Capable of existing together without conflict or ill 
effects. 

Conservation 
The management of natural resources to prevent 


waste, destruction, or neglect. 

Consistent 
Free from variation or contradiction. Programs in the 
General Plan are to be consistent, not contradictory or 
preferential. State law requires consistency between a 
general plan and implementation measures such as the 
zoning ordinance. 

Critical Facility 
Facilities housing or serving many people which are 
necessary in the event of an earthquake or flood, such 
as hospitals, fire, police, and emergency service facili- 
ties, utility “lifeline” facilities, such as water, electri- 
city, and gas supply, sewage disposal, and communi- 
cations and transportation facilities. 

Critical Watersheds 
Watersheds draining into Adobe Creek and/or the 
Lawler Reservoir or other watersheds in the Plannin g 
Referral Area whose runoff may be used to supply 
drinking water. 

dB 
Decibel; a unit used to express the relative intensity of 
a sound as it is heard by the human ear. The decibel 
measuring scale is logarithnic. Zero (0 dB) on the 
scale is the lowest sound level that a normal ear can 
detect under very quiet (“laboratory”) conditions and is 
referred to as the “threshold” of human hearing. On 
the logarithmic scale, 10 decibels are 10 times more 
intense, 20 decibels are 100 times more intense, and 
30 decibels are 1,000 times more intense than one 
decibel. 

dBA 
The “A-weighted” scale for measuring sound in deci- 
bels; weighs or reduces the effects of low and high 
frequencies in order to simulate human hearing. 

Dedication 
The turning over by an owner or developer of private 
land for public use, and the acceptance of land for such 
use by the governmental agency having jurisdiction 
over the public function for which it will be used. 
Dedications for roads, parks, school sites, or other 
public uses often are made conditions for City 
approval of a development. 

Dedication, Jn lieu of 
Cash payments which may be required of an owner or 
developer as a substitute for a dedication of land, usual- 
ly calculated in dollars per lot or square foot of land or 
building area, and referred to as in lieu fees or in lieu 
contributions. 

Density 
The degree of crowding together of people or build- 
ings. For housing, density is the number of perma- 
nent residential dwelling units per acre of land. All 
densities specified in the General Plan are expressed in 
maximum number of units per gross developable acre. 
(See “Developable Acres, Gross.”) Density can be 
controlled through zoning in the following ways: 
minimum lot-size requirements, floor area ratio, land 
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use-intensity ratio, setback and yard requirements, 
minimum house-size requirements, ratios comparing 
number and types of housing units to land area, limits 
on units per acre, and other means. Maximum allow- 
able density often serves as the major distinction 
between residential districts. 

Density Bonus 
The allocation of development rights that allow a par- 
cel to accommodate additional square footage or addi- 
tional residential units beyond the maximum for 
which the parcel is zoned, usually in exchange for the 
provision or preservation of an amenity at the same 
site or at another location. (See “Development 
Rights, Transfer of.”) 

Density, Employment 
A measure of the number of employed persons per 
specific area (for example, employees/acre). 

Density Transfer 
A way of retaining open space by increasing densities 
— usually in compact areas adjacent to existing urban- 
ization and utilities — while leaving unchanged histor- 
ic, sensitive, or hazardous areas. For example, devel- 
opers can buy or trade development rights of proper- 
ties targeted for public open space and transfer the addi- 
tional density to the base number of units permitted in 
the zone in which they propose to develop. 

Developable Acres, Net 
The portion of a site remaining after removing or de- 
ducting public or private road rights-of- way and land 
not developable (see “Developable Land”), and which 
can then be built upon. Net acreage includes required 
yards or setbacks. 

Developable Land 
Land which is suitable as a location for structures and 
which can be developed free of development hazards 
to, and without disruption of, or significant impact 
on, natural resource areas. 

Development 
The physical extension and/or construction of urban 
land uses. Development activities include: subdivi- 
sion of land; construction or alteration of structures, 
roads, utilities, and other facilities; installation of sep- 
tic systems; grading; deposit of refuse, debris, or fill 
materials; and clearing of natural vegetation cover 
(with the exception of agricultural activities). Rou- 
tine repair and maintenance activities are exempted. 

Development Rights 
The selling of rights to develop land by a land owner 
who maintains fee-simple ownership over the land. 
The owner keeps title but agrees to continue using the 
land as it has been used, and the holder of development 
rights maintains the right to develop. Such rights usu- 
ally are expressed in terms of density allowed under ex- 
isting zoning. (See “Interest, Fee” and “Interest, Less- 
than-fee,” and “Development Rights, Transfer of 
{TDR]’.) 
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Development Rights, Transfer of (TDR) 
Also known as “Transfer of Development Credits,” a 
program which can relocate potential development 
from areas where proposed land use or environmental 
impacts are considered undesirable (the “donor” site) to 
another (“receiver”) site chosen on the basis of its abil- 
ity to accommodate additional units of development be- 
yond that for which it was zoned, with minimal envi- 
ronmental, social, and aesthetic impacts. (See “Devel- 
opment Rights.”) 

Detention Dam 
Dams may be classified according to the broad func- 
tion they serve, such as storage, diversion, or deten- 
tion. Detention dams are constructed to retard flood 
runoff and minimize the effect of sudden floods. De- 
tention dams fall into two main types. In one type, 
the water is temporarily stored, and released through 
an outlet structure at a rate which will not exceed the 
carrying capacity of the channel downstream. In the 
other type, the water is held as long as possible and 
allowed to seep into the permeable banks or gravel 
strata in the foundation. The latter type is sometimes 
called a water-spreading dam or dike because its main 
purpose is to recharge the underground water supply. 
Detention dams are also constructed to trap sediment. 


These are often called debris dams. 
Discourage 

To advise or persuade to refrain from. 
Distribution Use 


See “Warehousing Use.” 

Diversion 
The direction of water in a stream away from its natu- 
ral course (i.e., aS in a diversion that removes water 
from a stream for human use). 

Dwelling Unit 


A room or group of rooms (including sleeping, eat- 
ing, cooking, and sanitation facilities, but not more 
than one kitchen), which constitutes an independent 
housekeeping unit, occupied or intended for occupancy 
by one family on a long-term basis. 

Easement 
Usually the right to use property owned by another for 
specific purposes. Easements are either for the benefit 
of land, such as the right to cross A to get to B, or “in 
gross,” such as a public utility easement. For exam- 
ple, “rear” lots without street frontage may be accessed 
via an easement over the “front” lots. Utility compan- 
ies use easments over the private property of individu- 
als to be able to install and maintain utility facilities. 

Easement, Conservation 
A tool for acquiring open space at a cost less than full- 
fee purchase, whereby a public agency buys only cer- 
tain specific rights from the land owner. These may 
be positive rights (providing the public with the op- 
portunity to hunt, fish, hike, or ride over the land) or 
they may be restrictive rights(limiting the uses to 
which the land owner may devote the land in the 
future.) 
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Easement, Scenic 
A tool that allows a public agency to use, at 
nominal cost, private land for scenic enhancement, 
such as roadside landscaping or vista preservation. 

East Side 
The area of Petaluma east of U.S. Highway 101. 

Economic Base 
Economic Base theory essentially holds that the 
structure of the economy is made up of two broad 
classes of productive effort — basic activities 
which produce and distribute goods and services for ex- 
port to firms and individuals outside a defined 
localized economic area, and nonbasic activities whose 
goods and services are consumed within the 
boundaries of the local economic area. The theory 
holds that the reason for the growth of a particular 
region is its capacity provide the means of payment for 
raw materials, food, and services which the region 
cannot produce itself and its capacity to also support 
the nonbasic activities which are principally local in 
productive scope and market area. 

Economic Development Commission (EDC) 
An agency that can be created by the City to seek 
economic development projects and economic 
expansion at higher employment densities. (See 
“Density, Employment.”) 

Ecosystem 
An interacting system formed by a biotic com- 
munity and its physical environment. 

Elderly Housing 
Typically one- and two-bedroom apartments designed 
to meet the needs of persons 62 years of age and older, 
and restricted to occupancy by them. In Petaluma, 
such units will be constructed at densities of 10 to 20 
units per acre, in non-institutional settings, in proxim- 
ity to community amenities and public transportation. 

Encourage 
To stimulate or foster a particular condition 
through direct or indirect action by the private sector 
or government agencies. 

Energy Benefit, Net 
The difference between the energy produced and the 
energy required for production, including the indirect 
energy consumed in the manufacture and delivery of 
components. 

Enhance 
To improve existing conditions by increasing the 
quantity or quality of beneficial uses. 

Environment 
CEQA defines environment as “the physical conditions 
which exist within the area which will be affected bya 
proposed project, including land, air, water, mineral, 
flora, fauna, noise, and objects of historic or aesthetic 
significance.” This General Plan defines environment 
to also include social andeconomic conditions. 

Environmental Impact Report (EIR) 
A report that assesses all the environmental 


characteristics of an area and determines what effects 
or impacts will result if the area is altered or disturbed 
by a proposed action. (See“California Environmental 
Quality Act.”) 
Erosion 
(1) The loosening and transportation of rock and 
soil debris by wind, rain, or running water. (2) The 
gradual wearing away of the upper layers of earth. 
Exaction 
A contribution or payment required as an author- 
ized precondition for receiving a development permit; 
usually refers to mandatory dedication (or fee in lieu of 
dedication) requirements found in many subdivision 
regulations. 
Export-employment Use 
An activity which produces and/or distributes goods 
and services for export to firms and individuals outside 
of Petaluma. (See “Economic Base.”) 
Expressway 
A highway (usually divided) with limited access by 
major streets crossing at the same grade level. Such 
intersections may be signalized. U.S. Highway 101 
south of Petaluma and north of Marin County Airport 
(Gnoss Field) is an expressway. 
Farmers Home Administration (FmHA) 
A federal agency providing loans and grants for 
improvement projects and low-income housing in 
rural areas. 
Fast-food Restaurant 
Any retail establishment intended primarily to pro- 
vide short-order food services for on-site dining and/ 
or take-out, including self-serve restaurants (excluding 
cafeterias where food is consumed on the premises), 
drive-in restaurants, and formula restaurants required 
by contract or other arrangement to offer standardized 
menus, ingredients, and fast-food preparation. 
Feasible 
Capable of being done, executed, or managed 
successfully from the standpoint of the physical 
and/or financial abilities of the implementor(s). 
Feasible, Technically 
Capable of being implemented because the indus- 
trial, mechanical, or application technology exists. 
Finding(s) 
The result(s) of an investigation and the basis upon 
which decisions are made. Findings are made by 
government agents and bodies prior to taking action, 
and are a record of the justifications for such action(s). 
Fiscal Impact Analysis 
A projection of the direct, current public costs and 
revenue resulting from population or employment 
change to the local jurisdiction(s) in which the change 
is taking place. Enables local governments to evaluate 
relative fiscal merits of projects. 
Flood, 100-Year 
The magnitude of a flood expected to occur on the 
average every 100 years, based on historical 
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data. The 100-year flood has a 1/100, or one percent, 
chance of occurring in any given year. 

Flood Plain 
All land between the floodway and the upper elevation 
of the 100-year flood. (See “Floodway” under “Land 
Use Categories.”) 

Freeway 
High-speed, high-capacity, limited-access transporta- 
tion facility serving regional and county-wide travel. 
Generally used for long trips between major land use 
generators. Major streets cross at at a different grade 
level. U.S. Highway 101 is the only such facility in 
Petaluma. 

Friction Factor 

’ Constraint applied in a traffic model to introduce an 
approximation of conditions that exist on city streets. 
These conditions reduce the speed of traffic and the 
desirability of specific links in the network upon which 
the traffic model distributes trips. Examples are fre- 
quency of low-speed curves, frequency of driveways, 
narrowness of lanes, and lack of turning lanes at 
intersections. 

Gateway 
A point along a roadway entering the city at which a 
motorist gains a sense of having left the environs and 
of having entered the city. A gateway may be a pubic- 
ally-owned place having an area for motorists to pull 
off or park and view maps, gather information, and 
generally become oriented to Petaluma; or it may be a 
privately-owned place which through special develop- 
ment standards or guidelines (e.g., for landscaping and 
signs), marks entry to the city; or a combination of 
both. The intent of the Gateway designation on the 
General Plan Land Use Map is to insure that a highly 
visible location in the city may by appropriately 
treated. 

General Plan 
A compendium of the City’s policies regarding its 
long-term development, in the form official maps 
and accompanying text. The General Plan is a legal 
document required of each local agency by the State of 
California Government Code Section 65301 and is 
adopted by the City Council. The General Plan may 
be called a “City Plan,” “Comprehensive Plan,” or 
“Master Plan.” 

Geologic Review 
The analysis of geologic hazards, including all poten- 
tial seismic hazards, surface ruptures, liquefaction, 
landsliding, mudsliding, and the potential for erosion 
and sedimentation. 

Goal 
A general, overall, and ultimate purpose, aim, or end 


toward which the City will direct effort. 
Grasslands 


Land reserved for pasturing or mowing, in which 
grasses are the predominant vegetation. 
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Groundwater 
Water under the earth’s surface, often confined to 
aquifers capable of supplying wells and springs. 

Groundwater Recharge 
The natural process of infiltration and percolation of 
rainwater from land areas or streams through 
permeable soils into water-holding rocks which 
provide underground storage. (“See Aquifer.”) 

Growth Management 
The use by a community of a variety of techniques in 
combination to establish the amount, type, and rate of 
growth desired by the community and to channel that 
growth into designated areas. Growth management 
policies can be implemented through growth rates, zon- 
ing, capital improvements programs, public facilities 
ordinances, urban limit lines, and other programs. 

Guidelines 
General statements of policy direction around which 
specific details may be later established. 

Habitat 
The physical location or type of environment in which 
an organism or biological population lives or occurs. 

Handicapped 
A person determined to have a physical impairment or 
mental disorder expected to be of long or indefinite du- 
ration. Many such impairments or disorders are of 
such a nature that a person’s ability to live independent- 
ly can be improved by appropriate housing conditions. 

Hazardous Material 
An injurious substance, including (among others) pesti- 
cides, herbicides, poisons, toxic metals and chemicals, 
liquified natural gas, explosives, volatile chemicals, 
and nuclear fuels. 

High-Occupancy Structure 
All pre-1935 buildings with more than 25 occupants, 
and all pre-1976 buildings with 100 or more occupants. 

Historic Preservation 
The preservation of historically significant structures 
and neighborhoods until such time as restoration or 
rehabilitation of the building(s) to a former condition 
can be accomplished. 

Home Occupation 
A commercial activity conducted solely by the occu- 
pants of a particular dwelling unit in a manner 
incidental to residential occupancy. 

Household 
All persons residing in a single dwelling unit. 

Housing and Community Development Department of 

the State of California (HCD) 

The State agency principally charged with assessing 
whether, and planning to insure that, communities 
meet the housing needs of very low, low, and 
moderate-income households. 

Housing and Urban Development, U.S. Department of 
A cabinet-level department of the federal government 
(HUD) which administers housing and community 
development programs. 
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Housing Unit 
The place of permanent or customary abode of a per- 
son or household. A housing unit may be a single- 
family dwelling, a condominium, a modular home, a 
mobile home, a cooperative, or located in a multi- 
family dwelling, or any other residential unit consider- 
ed real property under State law. A housing unit has, 
at least, cooking facilities, a bathroom, and a place to 
sleep. It also is a dwelling that cannot be moved 
without substantial damage or unreasonable cost. 

Impact Fees 
Fees levied on the developer of a project by the City as 
compensation for unmitigated impacts the project will 
produce. 

Impervious Surface 
Surface through which water cannot penetrate, such as 
roof, road, sidewalk, and paved parking lot. The 
amount of impervious surface increases with develop- 
ment and establishes the need for drainage facilities to 
carry the increased runoff. 

Implementation 
Actions, procedures, programs, or techniques that 
Carry out policies. 

Industrial Park 
A planned assemblage of buildings designed for 
“Workplace Use.” (See “Workplace Use.”) Also 
called business park and office park. 

Infill 
Development of vacant land (usually individual lots or 
left-over properties) within areas which are already 
largely developed. 

Infrastructure 
Public services and facilities, such as sewage-disposal 
systems, water-supply systems, other utility systems, 
and roads. 

Interagency 
Between and among agencies. Indicates cooperative 
actions between or among two or more discrete 
agencies in regard to a specific program. 

Interest, Fee 
A share or right in property that entitles a land owner 
to exercise complete control over disposition and use 
of land, subject only to government land use regula- 
tions. Modernly, and not in strict legal terms, “fee” is 
synonomous with “fee simple” or ownership. 

Interest, Less-than-fee 
An interest in land other than outright ownership; in- 
cludes the purchase of development rights via conser- 
vation, open space, or scenic easements. (See “Devel- 
opment Rights,” and “Easement, Scenic.”) 

Intermittent Stream 
A stream that normally flows for at least thirty (30) 
days after the last major rain of the season and is dry 
a large part of the year. 

Joint Powers Authority (JPA) 
A legal arrangement that enables two or more units of 
government to share authority in order to plan and 


Carry out a specific program or set of programs that 
serves both units. 

Land Banking 
When a local government buys land and holds it for 
resale at a later date, usually for development of 
affordable housing. (See “Affordable.” 

Landmark 
Refers to a building or site having historic, architectur- 
al, social, or cultural significance and designated for 
preservation by the local, state, or federal government. 
Also a significant tree. 

Landscaping 
Planting — including trees, shrubs, and ground covers 
— Suitably designed, selected, installed, and main- 
tained so as to permanently enhance a site, the sur- 
roundings of a structure, or the sides or medians of a 
roadway. 

Land Use 
The occupation or utilization of land or water area for 
any human activity or any purpose defined in the 
General Plan. 

Land Use Categories 
A classification system for the designation of appro- 
priate use of properties. The land use categories and 
limit lines used on the General Plan Land Use Map 
are: 
Agriculture 
Lands that are primarily used for the production of 
food and fiber. Includes soil tilling, crop growing, 
horticulture, viticulture, grazing livestock and poultry 
raising, dairying, riding stables, or animal husbandry 
as a principal use on a property. 
Commercial 
Facilities for the business of buying and selling of 
commodities and services. The General Plan has 5 
commercial categories: 
Commercial, Community 
Larger shopping centers and the city’s central shop- 
ping district that have a variety and depth of goods 
and services usually not available in neighborhood 
shopping areas. 
Commercial, Special 
Master-planned commercial that will complement the 
existing retail base and add significantly to the City’s 
tax base. 
Commercial, Thoroughfare 
Commercial development extending along a street and 
dependent on passing traffic. Retailers’ abililty to 
benefit from other retailers’ efforts, such as by a 
common parking area or promotion plan, are dimin- 
ished, in contrast to commercial development 
Clustered at a shopping center. 
Office 
General business offices, medical and professional 
offices, administrative or headquarters offices for 
large wholesaling and manufacturing operations, and 
research and development. 
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Retail Center 

Shopping centers with off-street parking, or a cluster 
of street-front stores that serve the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Floodway 

The channel of a river or other watercourse and the 
adjacent land areas that must be reserved in order to 
discharge the “base flood” without cumulatively in- 
creasing the water surface elevation by more than one 
foot. No development is allowed in floodways. 
Industrial 

Manufacture, production and processing of consumer 
goods. Industrial is divided into “heavy” uses, such as 
construction yards, quarrying, and factories; and 
“light” uses, such as research and development and 
less intensive warehousing and manufacturing. 
Industrial, Special/Office Park 

Large-lot, single users or high-intensity employers 
that will contribute significantlyto the City’s objective 
of increasing employment densities in master-planned, 
campus-type developments. 

Mineral Resource 

Land on which known deposits of commercially vi- 
able mineral or aggregate deposits exist. This designa- 
tion is applied to sites determined by the State Divi- 
sion of Mines and Geology as being a resource of 
regional significance, and is intended to help maintain 
the quarrying operations and protect them from 
encroachment of incompatible land uses. 

Mixed Use 

Properties on which various uses, such as office, com- 
mercial, and residential, are combined in a single 
building. 

Open Space Land 

Any parcel or area of land or water which is essential- 
ly unimproved, and devoted to an open space use for 
the purposes of (1) the preservation of natural re- 
sources, (2) the managed production of resources, (3) 
outdoor recreation, or (4) public health and safety. 
Public and Institutional 

In addition to “public,” includes (1) privately owned 
and operated activities which are institutional in 
nature, such as hospitals, museums, and schools; 

(2) churches and other religious institutions; (3) other 
nonprofit activities of an educational, youth, welfare, 
or philanthropic nature which can not be considered a 
residential, commercial, or industrial activity; and 

(4) public utilities not owned or operated by a 
governmental agency. 

Public Parks 

Open space lands whose primary purpose is 
recreation. 

Residential, Rural 

Up to 0.5 dwelling units per acre (du/ac.) (7.e., one 
dwelling unit per two acres). Very low intensity resi- 
dential development that may not need all urban 
services (for example, city sewer services). 
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Residential, Suburban 

Up to 2.0 du/ac. This designation is applied to West 
Side lands away from the urban core and toward the 
urban separator. Lot sizes will depend on topography 
and surrounding land uses. 


Residential, Urban Diversified 

Up to 10.0 du/ac. This designation invites flexibility 
in site design and unit type. Single-family homes, 
duplexes, and multi-family units are permitted. 


Residential, Urban High 

Up to 15.0 du/ac. This designation is intended primari- 
ly for multi-family dwellings, i.e., for three or more 
dwelling units on the same site and that may be in the 
same building or in separate buildings. The permitted 
number of housing units will vary, depending on topo- 
graphy, environmental aspects of the area, existing or 
nearby land use, proximity to major streets and public 
transit, and distance to shopping and parks. Higher 
densities (to 20 units per acre) will be allowed where 
measurable community benefit is to be derived, where 
infrastructure, services, and facilities are available to 
serve the increased density, and where the effects of 
the increased density will be compatible with the ma- 
jor goals of the General Plan. The Urban High desig- 
nation on the property to the north of the Plaza North 
Shopping Center is specifically designated for senior 
citizen housing (age 62 or older). 


Residential, Urban Standard 

Up to 5.0 du/ac. This is Petaluma’s prototypical land 
use and density. It is the density found in tract 
developments of single-family homes. 


School District Lands 

Properties owned by public school districts and used 
for education, recreation, and administrative 

A boundary that encircles Petaluma and has been 
identified through official public policy, within which 
urban development will be allowed during a specified 
time period, and beyond which development is 
prohibited or strongly discouraged. 


Urban Separator 

Open space land of varying widths (up to a maximum 
of 300 feet) located on the outer fringes of urban ex- 
pansion as anticipated by this General Plan. On the 
West Side of the City, the urban separator is inter- 
mittent. On the East Side, it runs continuously from 
Corona Road to just south of Frates Road. Another 
segment of the urban separator runs from Highway 
101 east to the Oakmead Northbay Industrial Park on 
Lakeville Highway. The urban separator functions as 
an overlay whereby the development potential of that 
portion of the property designated as urban separator 
may be transferred to another portion of the site. (See 
“Overlay.”) 
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Land Use Plan 
A basic element of the General Plan, it combines text 
and maps to designate the future use or reuse of land 
within a given jurisdiction’s planning area. A land 
use plan serves as a guide to the structuring of zoning 
and subdivision controls, urban renewal and capital 
improvements programs, and to official decisions re- 
garding the distribution and intensity of development 
and the location of public facilities and open space. 

Land Use Regulation 
A term encompassing the regulation of land in general 
and often used to mean those regulations incorporated 
in the General Plan, as distinct from zoning regula- 
tions (which are more specific). 


Day-Night Average Sound Level. The A-weighted 
average sound level for a given area (measured in deci- 
bels [dB]) during a 24-hour period with a 10 dB 
weighting applied to night-time sound levels. The An 
is approximately numerically equal to the CNEL for 
most environmental settings. 


v The energy equivalent level, defined as the average 


sound level on the basis of sound energy (or sound 
pressure squared). The Leg is a “dosage” type mea- 


‘Sure and is the basis for the descriptors used in current 
standards, such as the 24-hour CNEL used by the 
State of California. 
Level of Service (LOS) 
A scale that measures the operating capacity likely to 
be encountered on a roadway or at the intersection of 
roadways, based on a volume-to-capacity ratio, with 
levels ranging from A to F, with A representing the 
lowest volume-to-capacity ratio and the highest level 
of service. (See ““Volume-to-Capacity Ratio.”) 
Level of Service A 
Indicates a relatively free flow of traffic, with little or 
no limitation on vehicle movement or speed. Usually 
denotes a volume-to-capacity ratio of 0.00 to 0.60. 
Level of Service B 
Describes a steady flow of traffic, with slight delays in 
vehicle movement and speed, with a volume-to- 
capacity ratio of 0.61 to 0.70. 
Level of Service C 
Denotes steady, high-volume flow of traffic, with 
significant limitations on movement and speed and 
a volume-to-capacity ratio of 0.71 to 0.80. 
Level of Service D 
The level where traffic nears an unstable flow, in 
which there is little freedom of movement, witha 
volume-to-capacity ratio of 0.81 to 0.90. Queues 
develop and short delays occur. 
Level of Service E 
Traffic characterized by slow movement and mo- 
mentary stoppages. This type of congestion is not 
uncommon at peak traffic hours, with a volume-to- 
Capacity ratio of 0.91 to 1.00. 


Level of Service F 
Very congested traffic with frequent stoppages. Indi- 
cates forced flow or operation, with a volume-to- 
capacity ratio of 1.00+. 

Life-cycle Costing 
A method of evaluating a capital investment that takes 
into account the sum total of all costs associated with 
the investment over the lifetime of the project. 

Local Agency Formation Commission (LAFCO) 
A County commission that reviews and evaluates all 
proposals for formation of special districts, incorpora- 
tion of cities, annexation to special districts or cities, 
consolidation of districts, and merger of districts with 
cities. Each county’s LAFCO is empowered to ap- 
prove, disapprove, or conditionally approve these 
proposals. 

Lot 
Sees ite.” 

Low-income Household 
A household with an annual income of no more than 
80 percent of the Sonoma County median household 
income by household size, as determined by a survey 
of incomes conducted by the City or by Sonoma 
County, or in the absence of such a survey, based on 
the latest available findings for the County as provided 
by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). 

Manufactured Housing 
Houses which are constructed entirely in the factory, 
and which since 1976 have been regulated by the 
federal Manufactured Home Construction and Safety 
Standards under the administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD). 

Marsh 
Any area designated as marsh or swamp on the largest 
scale United States Geological Survey topographic 
map most recently published. A marsh usually is an 
area periodically or permanently covered with shallow 
water, either fresh or saline. 

May 
That which is permissible. 

Minimize 
To reduce or lessen, but not necessarily to eliminate. 

Mining 
The act or process of extracting resources, such as 
coal, oil, or minerals, from the earth. 

Minipark, Mini-park 
Small neighborhood park of approximately one acre 
or less. 

Mitigate 
To ameliorate, alleviate, or avoid to the extent reason- 
ably feasible. According to CEQA, mitigations in- 
clude: (a) Avoiding an impact by not taking a certain 
action or parts of an action; (b) Minimizing an impact 
by limiting the degree or magnitude of the action and 
its implementation; (c) Rectifying an impact by repair- 
ing, rehabilitating, or restoring the environment affect- 
ed; (d) Reducing or eliminating an impact by preserv- 
ing and maintaining operations during the life of the 
action; (e) Compensating for an impact by replacing 
or providing substitute resources or environments. 
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Mobile Home 
A structure, transportable in one or more sections, 
built on a permanent chassis and designed for use as a 
single-family dwelling unit when connected to 
required utilities. 

Moderate-income Household 
A household with an annual income of between 80 
and 120 percent of the Sonoma County median house- 
hold income by household size, as determined by a 
survey of incomes conducted by Sonoma County, or 
in the absence of such a survey, based on the latest 
available findings for the County as provided by the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD). 

Modular Unit 
A factory-fabricated, transportable building or major 
component designed for use by itself or for incorpora- 
tion with similar units on-site into a structure for resi- 
dential, commercial, educational, or industrial use. A 
modular unit does not have any chassis for future 
movement. (See “Mobile Home.”) 

Multi-family Dwelling 
A building legally accommodating more than one 
family. 

Must 
That which is mandatory. 

Natural State 
The condition existing prior to development. 

Necessary 
Essential or required. 

Need 
A condition requiring supply or relief. The City may 
act upon findings of need within or on behalf of the 
community. 

Neighborhood Park 
City-owned land intended to serve the recreation 
needs of people living or working within a one-half 
mile radius of the park and also intended to contribute 
to a distinct neighborhood identity. 

Noise Attenuation 
Reduction of the level of a noise source using a sub- 
stance, material, or surface, such as earth berms and/ 
or solid concrete walls. 

Noise Contour 
A line connecting points of equal noise level as mea- 
sured on the same scale. Noise levels greater than the 
60 Lg, contour (measured in dBA) require noise 
attenuation in residential development. 

Non-attainment 
The act of not achieving a desired or required level of 
performance. Frequently used in reference to air 
quality. 

Objective 
A specific statement of desired future conditions 
toward which the City will expend effort in the 
context of striving to achieve a broader goal. 

Outdoor Recreation Use 
A privately owned or operated use providing facilities 
for outdoor recreation activities. 
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Outer Approach Zone 
Airspace in which an air-traffic controller initiates 
radar monitoring for incoming flights approaching an 
airport. 

Overlay 
A land use designation on the Land Use Map, or a zon- 
ing designation on a zoning map, which modifies the 
basic underlying designation in some specific manner. 
In this General Plan, the urban separator is an overlay 
which recognizes the underlying residential densities 
and permits the transfer of the underlying number of 
units to a developable portion of the same property, on 
a case-by-case basis. 

Parcel 
A lot, or contiguous group of lots, in single ownership 
or under single control, usually considered a unit for 
purposes of development. 

Parking Area, Common 
A public or private parking area used jointly by two or 
more uses. 

Parking Area, Public 
An open area, excluding a street or other public way, 
used for the parking of automobiles and available to 
the public, whether for free or for compensation. 

Parkway Strip 
A piece of land parallel to a road and usually lying 
within the right-of-way, and located between the rear 
of a curb and the front of a sidewalk. Usually used for 
planting low ground cover and/or street trees. Also 
known as planter strip. 

Payback Period 
The number of years required to accumulate savings 
equal to the value of a proposed investment. 

Peak Hour 
For any given traffic facility, the daily, 60-minute 
period during which traffic volume is highest. 

Performance Standards 
Zoning regulations that admit uses based on a particu- 
lar set of standards of operation rather than on the 
particular type of use. Peformance standards may be 
established to limit noise, air pollution, emissions, 
odors, vibration, dust, dirt, glare, heat, fire hazards, 
wastes, traffic generation, and visual impact of a use. 

Personal Services 
Services of a personal convenience nature, as opposed 
to products, sold to individual consumers, as contrast- 
ed with companies. Personal services include barber 
and beauty shops, shoe and luggage repair, fortune 
tellers, photographers, laundry and cleaning services 
and pick-up stations, copying, repair and fitting of 
clothes, and similar services. 

Petaluma Community Development Commission (PCDC) 
Commission overseeing activities within Petaluma’s 
designated redevelopment areas. 

Petaluma Planning Referral Area 
The Petaluma Planning Referral Area boundary coin- 
cides with the hydrologic basin in which Petaluma is 
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located. It is based on the Petaluma Master Watershed 
and Drainage Basin Plan boundary, modified slightly 
to exclude the planning area of the City of Rohnert 
Park. The Petaluma Planning Referral Area boundary 
recognizes the substantial impacts this entire area has 
on the City of Petaluma. The boundary is not intended 
to designate an area for future growth of the city. 
Physical Diversity 
A quality of a site, city, or region in which are found a 
variety of architectural styles, natural landscapes, 
and/or land uses. 
Policy 
A specific statement of principle or of guiding actions 
which implies clear commitment but is not mandatory. 
A general direction that the City will follow in order 
to meet its goals and objectives by undertaking 
specific action programs. (See ““Program.”) 
Pollution, Non-Point 
Sources of water for pollution which are difficult to 
define and which usually cover broad areas of land, 
such as the carrying of fertilizers from agricultural 
land by runoff. 
Pollution, Point 
In reference to water quality, a discrete source from 
which pollution is generated before it enters receiving 
- waters, such as a sewer outfall or an industrial waste 
pipe. 
Preserve 
See “Protect.” 
Professional Office Use 
A use providing professional or consulting services in 
the fields of law, architecture, design, engineering, 
accounting, and similar professions. 
Program 
An action, activity, or strategy carried out in response 
to adopted policy to achieve a specific objective. Poli- 
cies and programs establish the “who,” “how,” and 
“when” for carrying out the “what” and “where” of 
goals and objectives. 
Pro Rata 
Refers to the proportionate distribution of the cost of 
infrastructure improvements associated with new 
development to the users of the infrastructure on the 
basis of projected use. 
Protect 
To maintain and preserve beneficial uses in their pre- 
sent condition as nearly as possible. (See “Enhance.”) 
Rare or Endangered Species 
A species of animal or plant listed in: Sections 670.2 
or 670.5, Title 14, California Administrative Code; or 
Title 50, Code of Federal Regulations, Section 17.11 
or Section 17.2, pursuant to the Federal Endangered 
Species Act designating species as rare, threatened, or 
endangered. 
Recognize 
To officially (or by official action) identify or perceive 
a given situation. 


Recycle 
The process of extraction and reuse of materials from 
waste products. 

Regional Park 
A park typically 150-500 acres in size focusing on 
activities and natural features not included in most 
other types of parks and often based on a specific 
scenic or recreational opportunity. 

Regulation 
A tule or order prescribed for management of 
government. 

Residential 
Land designated by the City’s General Plan and 
zoning ordinance for buildings consisting only of 
dwelling units. May be vacant or unimproved. (See 
“Dwelling Unit.”) 

Resources, Non-renewable 
Refers to natural resources, such as fossil fuels and 
natural gas, which, once used, cannot be replaced and 
used again. 

Restore 
To renew, rebuild, or reconstruct to a former state. 

Restrict 
To check, bound or decrease the range, scope, or 
incidence of a particular condition. 

Retrofit 
The addition of materials and/or devices to an existing 
building or system to improve its operation or 
efficiency. 

Ridgeline 
A line connecting the highest points along a ridge and 
separating drainage basins or small-scale drainage 
systems from one another. 

Right-of-way 
The strip of land over which certain transportation and 
public use facilities are built, such as roadways, 
railroads, and utility lines. 

Risk 
The danger or degree of hazard or potential loss. 

River Walk 
Originally drafted by a consulting firm under contract 
to the City in 1985, this is a plan for potential improve- 
ments to the concourse and turning basin area of down- 
town Petaluma. The plan proposes changes to modify 
pedestrian right-of-ways, street furniture, paving, 
retail frontage, lighting, signs, and other aesthetic 
aspects of the concourse and turning basin area. 

Section 8 Rental Assistance Program 
A federal (HUD) rent-subsidy program which is the 
main source of federal housing assistance for low- 
income households. The program operates by provid- 
ing “housing assistance payments” to owners, devel- 
opers, and public housing agencies to make up the 
difference between the “Fair Market Rent” of a unit 
(set by HUD) and the household’s contribution toward 
the rent, which is calculated at 30% of the household’s 
adjusted gross monthly income (GMI). “Section 8” in- 
cludes programs for new construction, existing hous- 
ing, and substantial or moderate housing rehabilitation. 
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Senior Housing 
See “Elderly Housing.” 

Separator, Community 
A concept found in the Sonoma County General Plan 
in which land remains open or retains a rural character 
for the protection of a community’s separate identity. 
Community separators break up urban corridors by 
providing rural breaks between urban areas. They help 
prevent inefficient urbanization by promoting compact 
urban areas. 

Shall 
That which is obligatory or necessary. 

Should 
Signifies a directive to be honored if at all possible. 

Sign 
Any representation (written or pictorial) used to iden- 
tify, announce, or otherwise direct attention to a busi- 
ness, profession, commodity, service, or entertain- 
ment. 

Signal Preemption 
A system used by emergency and public transit 
vehicles to change signal phasing from red to green 
allowing faster crosstown access. 

Siltation 
(1) The accumulating deposition of eroded material. 
(2) The gradual filling in of streams and other bodies 
of water with sand, silt, and clay. 

Single-family Dwelling, Attached 
A dwelling unit occupied or intended for occupation 
by only one family that is structurally connected with 
other such dwelling units. 

Single-family Dwelling, Detached 
A dwelling unit occupied or intended for occupation 
by only one family that is structurally independent 
from any other such dwelling unit or structure 
intended for residential or other use. 

Site 
A parcel of land used or intended for one use or a 
group of uses and having frontage on a public or 
an approved private street. 

Site Plan and Architectural Review Committee (SPARC) 
The Site Plan and Architectural Review Committee is 
a five-member committee authorized by the City Coun- 
cil to review site plans and architectural drawings. The 
Committee includes one Planning Commission repre- 
sentative, and four persons appointed by the City 
Council. The Committee approves, disapproves, or 
approves with modifications a subject project. 

Slope 
Land gradient described as 100 times the vertical rise 
divided by the horizontal run. For example, a hill or 
road which rises in elevation 15 feet in a horizontal 
length of 100 feet has a slope of 15 percent. 

Solar Access 
The provision of direct sunlight to an area specified 
for solar energy collection when the sun’s 
azimuth is within 45 degrees of true south. 
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Solar System, Active 
A system using a mechanical device, such as a pump 
or a fan, and energy in addition to solar energy, to 
transport a conductive medium (air or water) between 
a solar collector and the interior of a building for the 
purpose of heating or cooling. 

Solar System, Passive 
A system that uses direct heat transfer from thermal 
mass instead of mechanical power to distribute col- 
lected heat. Passive systems rely on building design 
and materials to collect and store heat and to create 
natural ventilation for cooling. 

Solid Waste 
General category that includes organic wastes, paper 
products, metals, glass, plastics, cloth, brick, rock, 
soil, leather, rubber, yard wastes, and wood. Organic 
wastes and paper products comprise about 75 percent 
of typical urban solid waste. 

Specific Plan 
A tool for detailed design and implementation of a 
defined portion of the area covered by a General Plan. 
A specific plan may include all detailed regulations, 
conditions, programs, and/or proposed legislation 
which may be necessary or convenient for the syste- 
matic implementation of any General Plan element(s) 
or a portion thereof. 

Standards 
Usually refers to site design regulations, such as lot 
area, height limit, frontage, landscaping, and floor area 
ratio, as distinguished from use restrictions; loosely 
refers to all requirements in a zoning ordinance. 

Storm Runoff 
Surplus surface water generated by rainfall that does 
not seep into the earth but flows overland to flowing 
or stagnant bodies of water. 

Street Furniture 
Those features associated with a street that are intend- 
ed to enhance that street’s physical character and use 
by pedestrians, such as benches, trash receptacles, 
kiosks, lights, newspaper racks, etc. 

Street Tree Plan 
A comprehensive plan for all city street trees which 
sets goals for tree canopy densities and solar access, 
and sets standards for species selection, maintenance, 
and replacement criteria, and for planting trees in 
patterns that will define neighborhood character while 
avoiding monotony or maintenance problems. 

Streets, Local 
Low speed/low volume roadways that provide direct 
access to abutting land uses. Driveways to individual 
units, on-street parking, and pedestrian access are 
allowed. 

Streets, Segmented 
Streets which are not continuous. 

Structure 
Anything constructed or erected which requires 
location on the ground (excluding swimming pools, 
fences, and walls used as fences). 
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Substandard Housing 
Residential dwellings which, because of their physical 
condition, do not provide safe and sanitary housing. 

Substantial 
Considerable in importance, value, degree, or 
amount. 

Tourism 
The business of providing services for persons travel- 
ing for pleasure, tourism contributes to the vitality of 
the community by providing revenue to local busi- 
ness. Tourism can be measured through changes in the 
transient occupancy tax, or restaurant sales. 

Traffic Model 
A mathematical statement of traffic movement within 
a city based on observed relationships between the 
kind and intensity of development in specific areas. 
A traffic model operates on the theory that trips are 
produced by persons living in residential areas and are 
attracted by various non-residential land uses. 
(See “Trip.”) 

Transit 
The conveyance of persons or goods from one place 
to another by means of a local, public transportation 
system. 

Transit-dependent 
Refers to persons unable to operate automobiles or 
other motorized vehicles, or those who do not own 
motorized vehicles. Transit-dependent citizens must 
rely on transit, para-transit, or owners of private vehi- 
cles for transportation. Transit-dependent citizens in- 
clude the young, the elderly, the poor, and those with 
prior violations in motor vehicle laws. 

Transition Zone 
Controlled airspace extending upward from 700 or 
more feet above the ground wherein procedures for 
aircraft approach have been designated. The transi- 
tion zone lies closer to an airport than the outer ap- 
proach zone and outside of the inner approach zone. 
(See “Approach Zone” and “Outer Approach Zone.”) 

Transportation Systems Management (TSM) 
A comprehensive strategy developed to address the 
problems caused by additional development, increas- 
ing trips, and a shortfall in transportation capacity. 
Transportation Systems Management focuses on more 
efficiently utilizing existing highway and transit sys- 
tems rather than expanding them. Objectives include 
reducing the number of vehicle trips, shortening trip 
lengths, and distributing the timing of trips throughout 
the day so as to ease congestion during peak travel 
times. 

Trees, Heritage 
Trees planted by a group of citizens or by the City in 
commemoration of an event or in memory of a 
person figuring significantly in the history of the city. 

Trees, Landmark 
Trees whose size, visual impact, or association with a 
historically significant structure or event 
have led the City to designate them as landmarks. 


Trees, Street 
Trees strategically planted — usually in parkway 
strips or medians — to enhance the visual quality 
of a street. 

Trip 
A one-way journey that proceeds from an origin toa 
destination via a single type of vehicular transporta- 
tion; the smallest unit of movement considered in 
transportation studies. (See “Traffic Model.”) 

Trip Generation 
The dynamics that account for people making trips in 
automobiles or by means of public transportation. 
Trip generation is the basis for estimating the level of 
use for a transportation system and the impact of 
additional development or transportation facilities on 
an existing, local transportation system. 

Truck Route 
A path of circulation required for all vehicles exceed- 
ing set weight or axle limits, a truck route follows 
major arterials through commercial or industrial areas 
and avoids sensitive residential areas. 

Undevelopable 
Specific areas where topographic, geologic, and/or 
surficial soil conditions indicate a significant danger to 
future occupants. 

Undue 
Not proper, or more than necessary. 

Urban Design 
The attempt to give form, in terms of both beauty and 
function, to selected urban areas or to whole cities. 
Urban design is concerned with the location, mass, 
and design of various urban components and com- 
bines elements of urban planning, architecture, and 
landscape architecture. 

Urban Open Space 
The absence of buildings or development, usually in 
well-defined volumes, within an urban environment. 

Urban Sprawl 
Haphazard growth or outward extension of a city 
resulting from uncontrolled or poorly managed 
development. 

Use 
The purpose for which a lot or structure is or may be 
leased, occupied, maintained, arranged, designed, 
intended, constructed, erected, moved, altered, and/or 
enlarged pursuant to the City’s zoning ordinance and 
General Plan land use designation. 

Utility Corridors 
Rights-of-way or easements for utility lines on either 
publicly or privately owned property. (See “Right-of- 
way” or “Easement.”) 

Very Low Income 
Very low income households are those earning less 
than 50% of the County median income. In Sonoma 
County in 1985, the median annual income was 
$30,500. 
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View Corridor 
The line of sight — identified as to height, width, and 
distance — of an observer looking toward an object of 
significance to the community (e.g., ridgeline, river, 
historic building, etc.). 

Viewshed 
The area within view from a defined observation 
point. 

Volume-to-Capacity Ratio 
A measure of the operating capacity of a roadway or 
intersection, in terms of the number of vehicles pass- 
ing through, divided by the number of vehicles that 
theoretically could pass through when the roadway or 
intersection is operating at its design capacity. Abbre- 
viated as “v/c.” Ata v/c ratio of 1.0, the roadway or 
intersection is operating at capacity. If the ratio is less 
than 1.0, the traffic facility has additional capacity. 
Ratios greater than 1.0 are possible. (See “Level of 
Service.”) 

Wastewater Irrigation 
The process by which wastewater that has undergone 
primary treatment is used to irrigate agricultural 
lands. 

Watershed 
The total area above a given point on a waterway that 
contributes water to its flow; the entire region drained 
by a waterway or watercourse which drains into a lake 
or reservoir. 

Waterway 
Natural or once natural flowing (perennially or inter- 
mittently) water including rivers, streams, and creeks. 
Includes natural waterways that have been chan- 
nelized, but does not include manmade channels, 
ditches, and underground drainage and sewage sys- 
tems. Waterways in the Planning Referral Area are: 
Petaluma River, Petaluma Marsh, Willow Brook, 
Adobe Creek, Capri Creek, Chenny Creek, Corona 
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Creek, Davis Lane Creek, East Washington Creek, 
Ellis Creek, Freeman Creek, Gibson Creek, Gregory 
Creek, Higgins Creek, Hutchinson Creek, Kizer 
Creek, Liberty Creek, Lynch Creek, Marin Creek, San 
Antonio Creek, Washington Creek, Waugh Creek, 
Wiggins Creek, and Wilson Creek. 

West Petaluma 
The unincorporated area west and north of the 
Petaluma City limits. 

West Side 
The area of Petaluma west of the Petaluma River. 

Williamson Act 
Known formally as the California Land Conservation 
Act of 1965, it was designed as an incentive to retain 
prime agricultural land and open space in agricultural 
use, thereby slowing its conversion to urban and sub- 
urban development. Landowners were offered re- 
duced property tax assessments if they agreed not to 
develop their land for ten years. The lowered 
assessments were based on the agricultural use of their 
land — “use value,” instead of “market value.” 

Workplace Use 
The combination of a variety of businesses, from 
office to research and development to light industry to 
warehousing, located in structures built with open 
floor plans, so as to leave most interior improvements 
to the tenants to design to their needs. ( See 
“Industrial Park.”) 

Zoning 
The division of a city by legislative regulations into 
areas, or zones, which specify allowable uses for real 
property and size restrictions for buildings within 
these areas; a program that carries out policies of the 
General Plan. 

Zoning District 
A designated section of the City for which prescribed 
land use requirements and building and development 
standards are uniform. 


13. ADOPTION 


RESOLUTION NO. 87-73 N.C.S. OF THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF PETALUMA, 


CALIFORNIA 


A RESOLUTION CERTIFYING THE ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT REPORT FOR THE 1987 - 2005 


PETALUMA GENERAL PLAN 


WHEREAS, a Draft Environmental Impact Report was prepared 
in conjunction with the Draft 1987 - 2005 Petaluma General 
Plan; and 


WHEREAS, the Draft Environmental Impact Report was prepared 
in conformance with the requirements of the California Environ- 
mental Quality Act as a project specific document pertaining to 


the assessment of impacts arising from the implementation of the 
1987 - 2005 General Plan; and 


WHEREAS, specific goal, objective, policy and program state- 
ments in the Draft General Plan are stated in the Draft Environ- 
mental Impact Report as mitigation measures for the various 
anticipated impacts that may arise through implementation of the 
1987 - 2005 General Plan; and that additional, project specific 
environmental review may be required to mitigate impacts identi- 
fied at the time of future development or project application; and 


WHEREAS, the Draft Environmental Impact Report was circulated 
to numerous state, county, regional and local agencies as well as 
members of the public through the State Clearinghouse process, 
direct mail, City Hall and the Public Library for review for the 
State Clearinghouse-approved 30-day period; and 


WHEREAS, at the conclusion of the 30-day review period all com- 
ments received were compiled and responded to in an addendum, 
which together with the Draft Environmental Impact Report 
comprises the Final Environmental Impact Report (EIR); and 


WHEREAS , the Planning Commission, at the conclusion of its 
public hearings on the draft General Plan and EIR, recommended 
to the City Council that the Final Environmental Impact Report be 
certified and adopted. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the City Council, 
having reviewed the Draft and Final Environmental Impact 
Reports and considered the findings of said reports in its various 
decisions pertaining to the General Plan, hereby finds as follows: 


1. The Final Environmental Impact Report for the 1987 - 
2005 Petaluma General Plan adequately evaluates the project’s 
impact upon the environment and has been completed in 


accordance with the State of California Environmental 
Quality Act, the Guidelines for implementation of said Act 
prescribed by the State of California Secretary of Resources 
and with the Local Guidelines implementing the California 
Environmental Quality Act adopted by the Council of the City 
of Petaluma. 


2. The City Council has reviewed and considered the 
information in said Final Environmental Impact Report, qualified 
consultants have prepared the Final Environmental Impact 
Report, and the City Council has reviewed the environmental 
documents applicable to the General Plan prior to the adoption 
of the Plan. 


3. The Final Environmental Impact Report adequately de- 
scribes possible alternatives to the General Plan, as well as all 
significant irreversible environmental changes which would 
result from the implementation of the Plan. 


4. The Final Environmental Impact Report adequately de- 
scribes the cumulative and long-term effects of the General Plan 
which might adversely affect the state of the environment. 


5. The Final Environmental Impact Report adequately 
addresses the growth inducing impacts of the General Plan. 


6. The Final Environmental Impact Report for the General 
Plan includes a thorough review of potentially significant adverse 
environmental effects and proposes mitigation measures, based on 
implementation of the Plan, to lessen or eliminate those effects. 


BEIT FURTHER RESOLVED that the City Council hereby certifies 
as complete and adopts the Final Environmental Impact Report 
for the 1987 - 2005 Petaluma General Plan. 


INTRODUCED AND PASSED: March 30, 1987 

AYES: Balshaw, Cavanagh, Davis, Sobel, Tencer, 
Woolsey, Mayor Hilligoss 

NOES: None 


ABSENT: None 
ABSTAIN: None 
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RESOLUTION NO. 87-74 N.C.S. OF THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF PETALUMA, 


CALIFORNIA 


A RESOLUTION ADOPTING THE 1987 - 2005 PETALUMA GENERAL PLAN 


WHEREAS, the City of Petaluma, acting in the public interest, has 
undertaken to revise and consolidate its 1962 General Plan (Land 
Use and Circulation); 1974 Open Space, Conservation, Noise, and 
Scenic Highways Elements; 1976 Seismic Safety Element; 1982 
Housing Element; and 1978-1985 Environmental Design Plan in 
accordance with State law and General Plan guidelines; and 


WHEREAS, the City Council established an extensive program of 
community input and involvement — including public outreach, a 
community-wide opinion survey and citizen sub-committees — 
so that the 1987 - 2005 Petaluma General Plan would reflect the 
needs and aspirations of the citizens of the City; and 


WHEREAS, copies of the draft General Plan were circulated to 
state, county, regional and local agencies for review and comment 
and made available to members of the public through City Hall 
and the Public Library; and 


WHEREAS, notice of Planning Commission and City Council 
public hearings on the draft General Plan was prepared and 
published in conformance with Section 65901 of the California 
Government Code; and 


WHEREAS, the Planning Commission held public hearings on 
August 5, August 12, August 19, August 20, September 3, 
September 16 and September 17, 1986, to hear testimony on the 
draft General Plan; and 


WHEREAS, the Planning Commission considered all pertinent 
testimony, written and oral, as well as the information contained 
in the Environmental Impact Report in making its recommenda- 
tions to the City Council; and 


WHEREAS, the City Council held public hearings on the recom- 
mendations of the Planning Commission as well as on related 
General Plan matters brought to the Council’s attention by the 
public, City staff and its own members on the following dates: 
September 22, 1986; September 29, 1986; October 7, 1986; Octo- 
ber 29, 1986; November 6, 1986; November 17, 1986; November 
18, 1986; November 24, 1986; December 1, 1986; December 2, 
1986; December 12, 1986; December 15, 1986; December 16, 
1986; January 12, 1987; January 26, 1987; February 9, 1987; 
February 23, 1987; March 2, 1987; and March 9, 1987; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Petaluma City 
Council finds as follows: 


1. The 1987 - 2005 Petaluma General Plan has been prepared 
in accordance with State law, State General Plan Guidelines and a 
consensus of opinion of the citizens of Petaluma and supersedes 
all previously adopted General Plan and Environmental Design 
Plan maps and text. 


2. The General Plan addresses all relevant issues required by 
Government Code §65302 et. seq., and those additional issues 
raised by the community. 


3. Each issue has been adequately studied and analyzed and is 
addressed through goal, objective, policy and program statements, 
as well as data and background information contained in the plan 
text, official maps, and the Technical Appendix. 
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4. The Plan is current, comprehensive, long-term and 
internally consistent. 


5. The Plan covers all territory within the jurisdiction and 
lands outside the City, known as the Petaluma Planning Referral 
Area, which relate to its planning needs; and addresses regional 
concerns affecting the City of Petaluma. 


6. |The Housing Chapter has been revised in accordance with 
the requirements of the State Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development and sets forth, in good faith, the efforts of 
the City of Petaluma to provide affordable housing and meet its 
long-standing commitment to growth management. The City 
Council further finds, according to §65302.8 of the Government 
Code, that the programs and policies stated in the Housing Chap- 
ter of the General Plan will accommodate the City’s share of the 
regional need for housing and will not reduce housing opportu- 
nities in the region. 


7. The Plan has been prepared in a format that best suits the 
needs of the City and is clearly written. 


8. The Land Use, Circulation and Development Constraints 
Maps are directly related to and consistent with the text of the 
General Plan. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Petaluma City Council here- 
by adopts the 1987 - 2005 Petaluma General Plan text and Land 
Use, Circulation and Development Constraints Maps as the offi- 
cial planning policy guides for the City of Petaluma and the Peta- 
luma Planning Referral Area; and declares that no applications for 
amendment to said plan shall be accepted for one (1) year from 
the date of adoption unless it is deemed by the Council to be 
necessary because of an emergency or discovery of an error in the 
adopted text or maps. 


INTRODUCED AND PASSED: March 30, 1987 

AYES: Balshaw, Cavanagh, Davis, Sobel, Tencer, 
Woolsey, Mayor Hilligoss 

NOES: None 


ABSENT: None 
ABSTAIN: None 


Emergency Plan for the City of Petaluma 
City of Petaluma Sanitary Sewer System Capacity Study, 
Brown and Caldwell Engineers 
City of Petaluma Water System Capacity Study, 
Brown and Caldwell Engineers 
Operational Area and Hazardous Materials Incident Response Plan 
Petaluma Municipal Airport Master Plan 
Resolution 85-8 N.C.S., Council of the City of Petaluma 
Petaluma River Watershed Master Drainage Plan 
Sonoma County Emergency Plan 
Sonoma County Mutual Aid Plan 
State of California Emergency Plan 
California Earthquake Response Plan 


14. INDEX 


Agriculture 2-4, 8, 30, 31, 32, 36, 45, 48, 

49-50, 51-52, 68-70, 74-75, 128 
Air Quality 8, 34, 51, 126 
Airport 2, 8, 33, 46, 106-107, 125 
Annexation 8, 30, 31, 32, 62 
Archaeological Resources IN pp? 
Architectural Review 1651952033 
Arterials 2,5; 12,99, 100, 107, 110,111 


Benefit Assessment District 3, 18, 59, 73-74, 107-108, 110 
Bikeways, Pathways 2,3; 9505175 21, 40-43, 46-47, 57, 
58, 59, 61, 106, 112-113,114 


Build-Out 28, 29, 82, 84 
Capital Improvements Program 34, 126 
Central Business District (CBD) 26, 34, 73-74 
Child Care 5, 62-64 
Collector 2,99, 100, 107, 111 
Commercial 
General 8, 12, 19, 59, 68-69, 71-72, 110 
Community 33,35 
Special 3,35 
Thoroughfare 5, 11, 19-20, 35, 107 
Community Park 57, 58, 59 
Community Survey 3, 49 
Conservation 4,8, 50-53 
Creeks 39, 41, 45 
Soils 33, 50, 51, 52, 120 
Dedications 5, 21, 32, 41-42, 48,52, 58, 87 


Density, Residential 
Density, Employment 
Development Rights, Transfer of (TDR) 


29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 86-88 
25.3539 
31,32, 48-49 


Downtown 3-5, 12, 40-42, 68, 73-74, 110 
East side 3, LU, 14, 59 
Economic Development Commission 3, 70-72, 74-75 
Emergency Preparedness 117-118 

Critical Facility 5, 117-119 
Emergency Shelter 80, 91 
Energy 4, 8, 53-54, 88, 95 
Erosion 4, 50-51, 52-53, 119, 120, 127-128 
Finaing,s) 10, 22, 145, 146 
Fire Protection 5, 117-118, 120-121 
Fiscal Impact Analysis 59, 71, 108 


Flooding, Floodways 2-5,33,39, 45,51, 53, 118-119, 128 


Gateway 


Growth Management 


14, 17, 18, 20, 36 
4, 8, 20, 25-26, 30, 31, 33, 48, 86, 
89-92, 97 


Hazardous Material 5, 120, 121-122, 128 
Hillsides 15-16 
Historic Preservation 2,4, 8,14, 17, 19-20, 46, 68, 95 
Household Incomes 78, 79,91 
Housing 5, 77-78 
Affordability 5, 77-78, 80, 85, 87, 91-94 
Construction Need 81-83, 83 
Jobs/Housing Balance B62... 15 
Mobile/Manufactured Home 5, 85, 87-90 
Prices 38, 78, 87 
Rehabilitation 95-97, 96 
Special Needs 78-80 
Tndustriat 3, 8, 11, 15, 35, 59, 69-71, 91, 94, 122, 126 
Infill Development 5, 19-20, 69, 70-71, 86, 88 
Infrastructure 3,5, 8, 30, 31, 32, 34, 86, 87, 90-92, 95 
J oint Powers Authority (JPA) 48 
Lakeville Street 11, 14, 21, 74, 103 


Landmark Is Pit 


Landscaping 16-18, 40, 47, 52, 59, 60, 120 
Level of Service (LOS) 5, 99, 101-103, 107 
Mcdowell Boulevard 11, 99-101, 103, 108-110 
Median Strip 17, 107, 110 
Mixed Use 21, 36, 40, 71, 92, 94, 97 


Natural Resources 4,39, 50-52 


Neighborhoods 2-3, 8,19-20, 58, 59, 60 
Neighborhood Park 2, 20, 57, 58, 59, 60 
Noise BeOS so el ble l23-125 
Ortice 8, 35, 67, 69-71, 74 
Open Space 2, 4, 8, 15-16, 20-21, 30-31, 32, 36, 39,41, 


45-50, 52, 58, 60, 112, 128 


Marsh, Marshland 32, 39, 45, 51-52 


Parking 5,43, 101, 107, 110, 111, 112, 114 
Petaluma Boulevard Aaa 103 
Petaluma Community Development Commission 73, 74 
Petaluma Planning Referral Area 7-8, 9,16, 31, 33, 45, 49 


Petaluma River 3, 4, 7, 11, 15, 39-44, 40, 74, 99, 118 
Police Services 60, 111, 114, 120-121 
Population 29, 30, 67 
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Public and Institutional 36, 67 Transportation Systems Management (TSM) 70, 113, 114 
Public Parks 4, 5, 8, 21-22, 36, 40-42, 45-46, 57-60, 61-62 Trees 
Heritage 19-20 
Recreation 3- 5, 39-42, 45-47, 52, 57-58, 61-64 Landmark 14, 19-20, 58 
Recycle 4, 53 Street 2,12, 44916, 17018 
Residential 3, 19, 20, 25, 29, 30-33, 34, 60, 62, 86, 91-92, Truck Route 3, 104, 111, 125 
99, 107, 111 
Residential Development Control System 25-26, 86 Ul aes Limit Line 2-4, 8 , 30-31, 32, 37, 46, 48,128 
Retail 3, 5, 33, 43, 67, 68, 69-70, 72-73, 74 Urban Open Space 14-15, 20-21, 59 
Retail Centers 3, 11, 19, 34/35;68 Urban Separator 2, 4, 14, 31-32, 36, 45-48, 61,121 
Ridgelines 11, 15-16, 47 Utilities Easements 34, 46-47, 53, 59, 119 
Rural Residential 30, 34, 49-50, 86 U.S. 101 Corridor 5, 11, 14, 25, 47, 72, 99, 103, 107, 110 
Safety 5,8, 33, 60, 61,99, JIO-19 11125017 Vacant Land 12, 74, 83, 84, 87, 92-93 
Scenic Routes 45, 46-47 View Corridor 15 
Schools 5, 36, 58, 59, 62-64, 87, 111 r 
Seismic Hazards 5,8, 117, 118, 119-120 Views 4, 11, 14-15, 40-41, 43, 46, 48, 61 
Signs 14, 16, 17-19 Vistas 15 
Site Plan and Architectural Review Committee 17, 19,20, 97 Wishington Street 11, 14, 19, 21, 99, 103, 108 
Slope SL, 5351185120 
Solar Energy Access 4, 53-54 Wastewater Irrigation 32, 50, 54 
Solid Waste 50, 53 Water 34, 39, 41, 43, 45, 50, 53,117, 126-128 
Specific Plan 18-20, 31, 36 Watershed 7, 33, 39, 45, 50, 52,53; TIS) 127R 2s 
Street Furniture 21 Waterway 4, 45-47, 50, 51-52, 119, 122 
Street Tree Plan 18 West Petaluma 11,13 
Streets 3, 8, 16-19, 34, 110, 123 West Side 12,74 
Classification 99, 100, 111 Wildlife 4, 41, 45, 51, 52, 60 
; Williamson Act 2, 32, 49, 52 
Tourism Pree Ae ae oo marts Workplace Use 67, 69, 70-71, 122 
Traffic Impact Models 3, 5, 101, 108, 109, 113 
Traffic Volumes 5, 70, 99, 101, 102, 107-8, 109, 126 Zoning Recommendations 31, 32, 33, 43, 47, 52-54, 69- 
Transit 2,3, 5,8, 35, 62, 63, 99, 105, 108, 112, 114 70, 86-87, 89, 92, 97, 108, 110, 113, 114, 122, 125 
ABOUT THIS REPORT: PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS: 


This publication, with the exception of maps, photographs, 
and logos, was produced entirely using the Apple 
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